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HE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW enters with the 
present Number on a New Series; and it will not be 
thought inappropriate that a few pages should be devoted to 


an explanation of the change, in its reference as well to the 
past as to the future. These introductory pages will partake, 
more or less, of a confidential character; in fact, the Journal, 
which generally keeps its personality out of sight, will for a little 
while, and for once only, make itself the subject, and that 
without needless reserve. 

At the outset, it must be understood that this new coms 
mencement does not mean a new probation. We—it is im- 
possible not to glide into the editorial We—have no failure to 
confess or to retrieve. Our character is established ; and we 
are not by any means coming before the public as suppliants 
for a return of forfeited confidence. Yet our programme does 
undoubtedly aim at the excitement of a wider and deeper 
interest in the success of the Journal, and makes promises 
which certainly have the appearance of bidding for more ex- 
tended popularity. Its articles will be as a rule briefer and more 
universally acceptable ; will embrace a larger variety of topics, 
and be written with a more studied adaptation to that undefinable 
something which is called the public taste. Nor will it be 
thought a trivial matter that we shall henceforward lay a 
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lighter financial tax on our constituents: that end, however, 
being attained without any marked change in the general form 
and characteristics of the periodical. But, what is of more im- 
portance than this, it is confidently assumed that the editorial 
staff will, as it is now constituted, be received by the public with 
approval. Two names are now linked again, after a term of 
severance, which were formerly and for some years joined in 
the service of this Review ; joined honestly, faithfully, in all 
essential matters cordially and entirely, and not without success. 
All will accept their union as a guarantee that nothing will 
be admitted to which the general body of their special sup- 
porters might take exception; and if their constituency are 
content with them, they are perfectly content and more than 
content with each other. 

All this is very confidential. Pursuing the same strain, we 
may add that the editorial functions are not of such a nature 
as to divert the attention of those who discharge them from 
their more proper business, or to sequestrate any portion of time 
which is consecrated to one high ministry. They have abun- 
dant helpers in the more secular part of their duties ; and know 
well the secret of subdivided labour. Their special contribu- 
tions to the work are always in the line of their own ministerial 
province in the Christian Church ; sometimes directly, sometimes 
indirectly, but always really, subservient to it. And, for the 
rest, they hold that the conduct of a periodical which is devoted 
to the highest interests of Christianity, aims to promote every 
branch of sound Christian labour, and to aid the judgments of 
general readers in discriminating between the good and the evil 
of the ever-increasing literature of the day, is an occupation 
that needs no apology. Such an employment of time has had 
‘the unanimous verdict of Christian ages in its favour. 

But this leads at once to what will be naturally expected in 
these pages: a calm assertion of the service which has for many 
years been rendered by this organ in its old form. During the 
last thirty years—embracing an entire generation—it has been 
faithful in defending Christian truth and encouraging Christian 
work ; and has maintained a tone which has never once varied 
from the keynote struck at the beginning. The Lonpon Quar- 
‘TERLY has never taught a heresy; nor has it winked at any 
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known tendency to error. No heresiarch or fashionable teacher 
of theological novelty has passed without reproof. No exponent 
of philosophical or ethical error of any moment has escaped 
notice. Few of the great questions of that period have failed 
to receive, more or less, thorough examination. And, with all 
this, the Journal has furnished a series of theological, exegetical 
and philosophical essays which have had their not unfruitful in- 
fluence in moulding the judgments of young ministers especially. 
Taken as a whole, it may be safely affirmed that the Review 
has been a power for good, the value of which it would be 
easier to disparage than to exaggerate. 

On the other hand, it may have had its defects. The scantiness 
of its resources has not allowed it to compete successfully with 
some other periodicals in general literature and science. Often 
it has either failed to take up, or has taken up rather late, 
subjects of vivid though passing interest. Sometimes it has 
committed the unpardonable offence of being respectable and 
dull. Once or twice it has admitted questionable discussions, 
or essays that would have been more in keeping elsewhere. 
Occasionally it has staked its value for the quarter on one or 
two articles. There can be no doubt that many of the 
complaints freely urged against it have had good ground. But all 
these faults or flaws have been comparatively slight when 
weighed against the merit of its calm, consistent, trustworthy 
vindication of Christian principle: a fidelity to the truth that 
might always be surely counted on. In proof of this there 
lies the goodly series of our issues. They speak for themselves ; 
no one who has had to do in any way with their publication 
need feel any shame in taking down any one of them, 

That series, as such, is now ended. We have to abdicate 
our place among the six-shilling quarterlies. After resisting 
this necessity long, and pleading earnestly in deprecation of it, 
we have had to yield to the tendency of the times, which is against 
that respectable old brotherhood. We have had also to yield to 
the force of argument based on calculation, which convinces us 
that our proper function will be better discharged, because it 
will be discharged in a wider sphere, by the change that the 
present Number inaugurates. After all, the Journal is for its 
readers; and their benefit must be the main consideration. 

B2 
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We expect to address three times the number ; and to influence 
a circle of three times the circumference. This is a temptation 
irresistible ; and has swayed the minds of many whose tastes 
have submitted to the sacrifice. For it must not be supposed 
that the change has been made without reluctance. Some 
who have known the REVIEW from its inception, or during the 
greater part of its career, would have been glad to see it 
honourably end, while a younger and lighter-hearted successor, 
of an altogether different type, took its place. But wise 
counsellors suggested a compromise: such a compromise as 
now lies before the reader. 

One strong argument that swayed the determination of the 
question was the blank prospect of the possibility that such an 
organ and such a power as this might cease. Any break in 
the continuity would have been attended with this danger. 
It is exceedingly hard to establish a new periodical of 
this type. With a new name, and new array, and new 
pretensions, it is more than probable that our old Journal 
would have withered. That danger is, it may be hoped, 
happily averted. We have taken a bold step; and have little 
doubt that, if we are enabled to goon in the style of our 
present new beginning, we shall realize our most sanguine 
expectations. There is everything so far to encourage: “so 
far,” we must repeat; for much depends still on the estimate 
formed of our undertaking by many whose response to it is 
yet waited for. We have a large number of friends at home 
and abroad to whom nothing needs to be said: they have 
generously and persistently sustained the Review through 
good and through evil report, in its brighter and in its darker 
days; and their help may be relied on still. But there is 
perhaps a still larger number whom these lines may directly 
or circuitously reach, whose suffrages would make the difference 
between a scanty and an abundant success. To them mainly 
our observations will be addressed. 

And it may as well be avowed at once that we address them 
first of all and mainly as belonging to the Methodist public. 
Though our Review has never been an avowed organ of 
Methodism, it cannot be disguised that it approaches as nearly 
to that character as is consistent with independence of direct 
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responsibility to the Connexional authorities and the absence of 
direct Connexional contro]. As matter of fact, it has long been 
regarded on both sides of the Atlantic, and indeed in other 
regions beyond, as the Methodist Quarterly without the name. 
It is of no use to disavow this ; noris there any need to shrink 
from it. There is hardly a religious community in Christendom 
which is without a similar organ; and in such an organ the 
various shades of opinion in many Churches find their expres- 
sion, As to the abstract question of the general utility or 
propriety of such representative organs there may be a variety 
of judgments. Some would sweep away this kind of literature 
from the service of the Churches altogether ; they would abolish 
all papers, all periodicals, and all media of public discussion, by 
one general decree. But it is useless and needless to discuss 
this question. All these kinds of literature are established, 
and so firmly established that nothing can shake their position. 
The wisest course is to make the best of the institution, and to 
use the press “as not abusing it” to the very utmost. And 
certainly very much may be said as to the practical utility of 
that sort of literature for which we are now pleading. The 
religious newspaper must fight its own battle. The religious 
magazine, professedly such, finds it easier of course to maintain 
its claims. But the distinctly Christian review—the review, 
that is, which surveys the whole field of things thought, things 
written, and things done, from a religious point of view—can 
defend itself. It would be hard to over-estimate its import- 
ance—where it has been wisely and healthily conducted—in 
diffusing sound principles and setting important questions in 
their just light before the public. But, after all, its chief value 
is seen in the counteraction of the evil influence of periodicals 
not healthily conducted. There are a few quarterly serials 
which have for many years done very much to undermine the 
foundations of Christianity in a multitude of minds, And no 
one can tell how much good has been effected by those faithful 
rivals which have followed their steps with the antidote, or 
preceded them by the salutary prophylactic. 

The intelligent Methodist public ought not to allow their old 
Quarterly Review to languish. They surely should not suffer 
its continuing in existence to be a doubtful matter. They are 
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showing a wise appreciation of their other more directly or more 
indirectly Connexional organs, which, according to statistical 
accounts, are steadily advancing in favour. The old Methodist 
Magazine, in particular, seems to be not only keeping its 
ground, but renewing its youth. The life and vigour infused 
into it of late have awakened a general response. And we have 
little doubt that our Review will assert its claims, and meet 
with a patronage it has not known before. It will be judged, 
not exactly by its own absolute merits in the competition with 
others, but by its importance in the economy of the religious 
community. In plain words, it will be sustained by many who 
will not too carefully consider whether other similar periodicals 
are not on the whole more able and better worth the expense ; 
but who will feel it as it were a point of honour not to let this 
old representative of Methodist judgment on public questions 
become extinct, while other bodies of Christians are taking 
good care of their representatives. 
Here the question arises whether or not the Review should 
have been started afresh on a more specifically theological basis. 
This question was well considered ; and, taking all things into 
account, it was judged advisable to retain its old character. A 
Journal devoted exclusively to theology would encounter very 
severe difficulties, and exist, if it existed at all, under very hard 
conditions. These scarcely need to be enumerated; they are 
_ obvious at a first glance. Suffice that they are so formidable 
as to be conclusive against such a project. A theological 
Review worthy of the name would aim to be an arbiter on an 
infinite variety of the most important problems, and must 
undertake the settlement of the most perplexing and vexed 
questions that agitate the human mind. Its range would be 
exceedingly wide, embracing a vast encyclopedia of subjects 
connected with the criticism and exposition of Scripture, the 
dogmas and controversies of theology, and all the shades and 
subtle evolutions of error. The conduct of such a periodical 
would overtax any energies that it might command in its 
service; and must needs fail at many points. The more it 
succeeded, or rather approximated to success, the more limited 
would be its circle of readers; and that is itself a fatal con- 
sideration. There area few instances of comparative prosperity 
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in undertakings of this kind; but they are very few, and their 
victory over difficulty only very comparative. That such a 
Review might be so conducted as to be of eminent service to 
the Christian cause there can be no doubt; nor can it be 
doubted that we ourselves could secure the assistance of a staff 
of workers amply provided with the requisites for an achieve- 
ment of this kind. But the day has not come for the 
practical realization of any such ideal, and it does not enter 
into our present plans. 

All this, however, does not imply that theology will cease 
to occupy a commanding place in our pages. The fact is, 
that in the present day no periodical of a general kind,— 
that is, not devoted to some specific branch of art or science, 
—can ignore theology or questions theological in their bear- 
ings. In the very nature of things such questions are 
supreme: they cannot be hid, and will assert themselves. 
They give their interest, for good or evil, to the pages of every 
periodical, even the most popular. We have only to glance 
over the contents of all our quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies, 
to find evidences of this, That would be counted a poor num- 
ber of any one of them which should not contain some article 
or articles piquing curiosity on some subject connected with the 
Christian faith and the religious aspirations and hopes of man. 
Whether they will or not, our popular writers on science, 
philosophy, history, and art, must pay their homage to the 
irrepressible claims of the religious instinct. Theology, which 
gives its highest name to the subject with which that instinct 
deals, is imperative, and will be obeyed. Nothing is more 
marked, nothing more beautiful, nothing more triumphant, than 
its sway in all fields of thought. What is it that gives the 
chief interest to modern discussions on physical laws, on evolu- 
tion, on social science, but their close alliance, for good or evil, 
with the doctrines which Divine Revelation teaches ? Certainly, 
therefore, theology will in our pages have the same position of 
dignity which it has always had: no more and no less, 

The kind of theology—it must be distinctly understood— 
will be the same. There is a notion very prevalent in the 
present day that the time has come for a freer handling of 
the truths of religion and of the inspiration of the volume 
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which is the teacher and the standard of those truths. There 
are very many, and perhaps some of them read these lines, who 
share largely the current spirit of restless impatience with the 
fixed formule and formularies of Christianity. They would 
feel it to be a great relief if they were promised a relaxation of 
a few dogmas which have long restrained their habits of 
‘speculation. It would be more than a consolation to them 
to think that certain questions as to the origin of man, and, 
at the other pole of his history, his everlasting destinies, 
were thrown open. They would breathe more freely if the 
fetters were removed from these subjects and many others 
connected with them. Those fetters are removed, or at any 
rate rendered far less galling, in most of the periodicals of the 
day ; and there can be no doubt that ours would be much more 
acceptable if it followed in the general drift, and assumed a 
freer, less dogmatic, more eclectic, and, in the strict sense of the 
word, sceptical tone. But it may be as well at the outset to 
preclude any such hope. The old truths which were once for 
all delivered, and which have borne the test of ages, will 
not be any of them renounced or held less waveringly than 
of old. And that, not only because our lines have been 
laid down for us from the beginning, and we dare not discredit 
ancient pledges, and are afraid to abandon an orthodoxy which 
is necessary to our own well-being; but because we are pro- 
foundly convinced that the free spirit of the age is licentious- 
ness under the guise of freedom. Our pages will contain no 
surrender, no traces of a tendency or temptation to surrender, 
any article which the evangelical Church of Christ holds dear. 

But this we may promise: that every one of the questions 
which float before our own and our readers’ minds while this 
subject is now before us, shall have, according to our skill, a 
careful and sympathizing, and, in a certain sense, dispassionate 
consideration. Earnestly as we maintain the canonical authority 
of Scripture, and the integrity of its great system of truth, 
we are keenly sensitive to the necessity of defending both 
with an intelligent appreciation of the grounds of their 
adversaries’ opposition. A blind orthodoxy, which spurns the 
thought of apology, brands examination as impious, and knows 
no mercy for the honest doubts of the doubter, has no part 
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in us and we have no part in it. The hesitations and scruples 
of those to whom many of the doctrines of Christianity are a 
burden will meet with nothing but sympathy. The difficulties 
of the Bible, the reconciliation of reason and faith, the adjust- 
ments of the boundaries of science and religion, the lines which 
faintly but surely divide truth from error or orthodoxy from 
heresy, will be temperately and tenderly dealt with. And 
those who have gone far, too far, with the spirit of destructive- 
ness or the dissolution of dogmatic tests, will find, as we hope, 
that the arguments which have led them astray are examined 
respectfully and with care. We dare not add, with success : that 
is more than can be pledged. On some of the gravest questions 
of theological truth the light shines clearly and steadily: they 
can be defended with supreme confidence, for they defend 
themselves to the sincere inquirer. But there are some which 
enter deeply into our probation through their very difficulties. 
The cross of Jesus is a theological as well as an ethical cross, 
The fulness, or full assurance, of understanding is pledged only 
to one central truth, “God and His Christ;’ and they are 
wise who accept the conditions of the mental probation of 
Christianity. All that our REVIEW, in common with similar 
defenders of the faith, can do is to examine honestly the argu- 
ments brought forward, and point out, as can almost in every 
case be successfully done, that they are not sufficient to unsettle 
the great and Jong-tried foundations. 

We have always had, and hope still to have, a large consti- 
tuency of readers among the rising ministry; and that 
particular ministry which is pledged to the standards of 
Methodism, It is not of them that we predicate a disposition 
to desire freer interpretations of religious doctrine ; to suppose 
in them such a desire would be to impeach their sincerity in 
adhering to their community: which be far from us, Whether 
as candidates, probationers, or ordained ministers, they assent 
to, and, as it were subscribe, a very definite series of doctrinal 
definitions: not the less definite because they are not formu- 
lated in a body of articles. Standards of faith may be as 
binding as articles; in some cases, and to some minds, more 
binding. At any rate, that they are binding is evidenced year 
after year by the fact that on this doctrine and on that some 
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are occasionally found wanting, and are obliged by their con- 
victions to retire. There is no doubt that questions are now 
agitating many minds on which they must make their decision. 
And with regard to them we hope to be found of some use. 
They need not to be mentioned at present : not that there would 
be any difficulty in mentioning them ; but because their time will 
come, as it has already come in our past pages. No pains will 
be spared to commend ourselves to their judgment, as being 
those of our readers who will be nearest to our hearts. And 
this reminds us of other classes of labourers in the service of the 
community, who are constantly teaching the old and the young, 
though not as ordained pastors and teachers. It is currently 
reported—but we believe with great exaggeration—that many 
ot these are adinitting into their minds the beginnings of error 
as to some most important truths: such, for instance, as the 
everlasting existence of the human soul, either in heaven with 
God or separated from Him. It is hard to believe that men 
pledged to one standard of doctrine should teach according to 
another ; and equally hard to believe that congregations of 
hearers, in some sense similarly pledged, should suffer it to be 
so. Be that as it may, we kuow that among those classes of 
unordained agents we have hitherto had welcome access ; and to 
them also we hope to be serviceable in the time to come. 

_ With regard to all these ministers of the Word—whether in 
one community or in another—it may be said that their best safe- 
guard against error, and their best confirmation in the truth, is 
their thorough understanding of the Scripture. There is no form 
of vital error which may not be pierced through and through 
by a clear exhibition of the meaning of God’s Word. The hope- 
less heretic is he who turns away from the Rule of Faith. It 
is hardly possible to recover or preserve him. We are now, 
however, thinking only of those who accept the Scriptures. 
And for their sake we hope to give, as of old, from time to 
time, expositions of God’s Word which shall treat critically and 
exegetically the holy text, and in such a style as to meet the 
need of all. There are many minds and many pens at our 
command eminently well adapted for this work. The recent 
revision of the English New Testament, and that of the Old 
which is coming, will continue to give a marked impetus to 
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the deeper study of the Bible among ministers and people. 
To that we shall make our appeal, and of that we shall take 
advantage. Persuaded as we are that Biblical theology has a 
noble future before it, and that the more thoroughly it is 
studied the more entirely it will be found to accord with the 
best theology dogmatic, we shall let the Scriptures illustrate 
their own doctrines. But the reader must not suppose that we 
are promising him the excitement of new and startling exposi- 
tions of the ancient Word. Of them there are far too many 
already extant and constantly appearing. We shall be con- 
tent with only such novelty as modern scientific criticism of 
the text, and grammatical exegesis of its meaning, may bring to 
the old doctrine which the old Bible teaches. 

But ministers and teachers are by no means our only con- 
stituency. We write for the body of the congregation also ; 
and may make our appeal to the heads of Christian houses, who 
are held responsible for the kind of literature which finds its 
way into their family circles, and for the effect which it pro- 
duces. It may be doubted whether this matter receives any- 
thing like the attention it deserves: the influence of the reading 
of the household on its present and future prosperity cannot be 
exaggerated. Books of obviously immoral, or of doubtful moral, 
tendency need no remark. Books of latitudinarian or sceptical 
religious bearing do need it. They abound, and are forcing or 
insinuating their way into most of our dwellings; and unless 
there is at the threshold an Index Expurgatorius, and some- 
one within firm enough to enforce it, the result is too obvious 
to need description. Germs of distrust are lodged in the young 
mind, which only await their sure development in the soil which 
a thousand external and internal influences will only too surely 
cultivate. Habits of criticism and independent judgment are 
formed strangely inconsistent with “the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” Young men and young women into whose 
early training such works are permitted. to enter too often in 
due time bear the fruits of this worse than neglected education. 
They have learned to criticise their parents’ form of religion ; 
and well if they do not bring Christianity and religion itself 
before their bar. Their parents one day come to “weep for 
their children;” but they ought also to weep for themselves 
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and their own early neglect. But, apart from this, though not 
altogether independent of it, let it be considered what danger 
lies in the passion for novel-reading and specifically light 
reading generally, which is fostered by the habits of the pre- 
sent day. Into how many Christian dwellings is there a 
continuous influx of the three-volumes, series after series, in 
an unchecked flow which allows neither time nor inclination 
for anything more serious or more elevating. This is nob 
exaggeration: we have no disposition to exaggerate on the sub- 
ject. It would be wrong absolutely to denounce light reading 
in a household; it would be unreal and mischievous to recom. 
mend the exclusion of all books that are not weighted with the 
most solid truth, There is no need to qualify these remarks 
or defend our position. Much, very much, of the reading of 
the present day has no censor either of the press or of the use 
of what the press sends forth. 

But what has this to do with our Review ? It has this, at 
least, to do with it, that the very position of such a work is to 
be, in the case of those who trust it, a kind of censor of the 
press. Whatever else it is, that is a duty it must discharge. 
And our own purpose and hope is to be faithful in pointing 
out the evil and recommending the good of our current litera- 
ture. It ought not to be expected that this office will be fully 
discharged. Such is the portentous prodigality of the press 
that it would require every page of every issue to notice for 
approbation or discredit every work that claims the ear of the 
public. We must needs let shoals of volumes pass through the 
net; but of these it may be said that they would not pass 
through if they were thoroughly worthy of being arrested and 
held up to notice. All the critical and prominent works of 
every quarter will be more or less carefully noted ; certainly, 
none that are pre-eminently good or pre-eminently bad will be 
omitted. Meanwhile, judging others we shall have to be judged 
ourselves ; describing others’ contributions, we shall make our 
own contributions too. We hope to provide what may be read 
from beginning to end with profit. There will be articles 
biographical, historical, social; essays, not too profound, on 
philosophy, science, and zsthetics ; theological and expository 
papers not generally beyond the compass of the ordinary reader. 
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And the Review, bearing this character, will be itself a whole- 
some literary element in any house: not borrowed for a few 
days from a library, but as a permanent occupant. In some 
departments it may be disappointing. It will not present the 
vehement political essay which is the charm and the stimulant 
of many of its fellows ; and some branches of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy will be necessarily omitted. There are also certain 
social and economical questions which will be very sparingly in- 
troduced. In fact, nothing may be expected that might sow dis- 
cord in the household, or provoke dissension in the community ; 
but, omitting these, there is a large residuum of subjects 
which may be so treated as to enrich the family reading. 
Digests of books will be found that shall render the book itself 
needless ; or, as the author would prefer, shall render the book 
a necessity. Sketches of life and character will be introduced 
that shall stamp the memories of great men gone upon the 
minds of the young in the house, and enkindle their emulation. 
Glimpses will be now and then given of the wonderful pages 
that science is constantly unrolling to the amazement of all 
who read, and of the progress of the arts that keep pace with 
the progress of science. A general view of what English 
literature is producing will never be wanting ; and occasionally 
a sketch of the literature of the Continent and America will be’ 
added. If the promises of the REVIEW are kept, it will be a 
quarterly addition to the household possessions and the house- 
hold happiness. It will never introduce anything to be depre- 
cated or feared ; it will bring little that is not well worthy of 
being read and remembered ; and, more than that, it will con- 
stantly and sedulously endeavour to improve the intellectual 
and moral habits of all who give it their confidence and make 
it their friend. 

There is but a step between this and the directly religious 
influence of our work. Upon that, as in duty and conscience 
bound, we lay great stress. A periodical entering Christian 
houses, and addressing Christian minds and hearts, without a 
religious message, would be to us an anomaly indeed. A purely 
literary organ we do not profess to conduct. The religion of Christ 
knows no agencies which do not breathe its spirit and promote its 
spiritual influence. We should not care to be connected with 
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any such undertaking as this on any other principle than that 
it shall both directly and indirectly minister to the religious 
education and edification of those who read it. Perhaps it 
may be thought that the programme we have just sketched is 
inconsistent with this. But that would be a mistake, a grievous 
mistake. “Directly or indirectly” are our words ; and for the 
“ indirectly” we claim the great bulk of our work, Much of the 
religious influence exerted upon the human mind and heart and 
will is indirect: produced by instruments which have no 
obvious connection with religion, but which deepen it where it 
already exists or tend to excite it where it exists not. An 
article may be so suffused with the religious spirit as, without 
the word, to lift the mind upward. Not saying anything about 
God’s providence in the world, it may yet tend to reveal vividly 
to the devout His universal presence and action. It may so 
describe His wonders as science expounds them as to fill the 
reader’s mind with an awe and a reverence and a childlike trust 
of which the writer might not himself be conscious, or which 
at least he did not aim to evoke. Of course, there will be many 
pages of which hardly this could be said. There will be of 
necessity articles of a neutral or negative character as it 
respects religion; but none will be admitted that might affect 
the tone of the whole as religious and as fostering religion. 
And the positive tendency will be preserved by some papers 
which will deal with Holy Scripture and vindicate the moral tone 
of the Review. Perhaps during the former years of our exist- 
ence this all-important characteristic may have been sometimes 
forgotten, or not systematically remembered. If that was ‘ever 
the case, the fault was owing to a certain class of difficulties 
which will not henceforward be so active. It is undoubtedly 
very hard to combine the claims of a literary Journal with those 
of a religious organ. But the attempt will be made, and as 
we hope with success. 

And now we close our brief salutation and greeting. We 
have frankly stated our case, urged our claims, made our pro- 
mises, and pleaded for support. We venture to think that the 
large community of Methodists will not let our enterprise, 
under its new conditions, fail. The new conditions, as was said 
at the outset, are fully and cordially accepted by those who 
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conduct the Review. They have yielded to the general wish of 
those whose judgments they are bound to respect. They con- 
nect their names with the new experiment because they have 
been urged to do so; and with the understanding that when 
complete success crowns the effort they will be released and 
leave the undertaking to other hands. The public—the 
Methodist public first, but not alone by any means—must 
decide the question. Ifthey respond generously, not expecting 
too much but making all due allowances, they will not be 
disappointed. 


Art. IL—PROFESSOR PALMER. 


The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. By WALTER 
Besant, M.A. London: John Murray. 1883. Second 
Edition. 

HE warm interest felt in the sad fate which overtook 
Professor Palmer and his friends last August, during the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha, has been shown in many ways, and has 
made Mr. Besant’s book one of the great favourites of the 
season. It tells the story of a remarkable career—a career 
full of interest from beginning to end,—and opens up many 
side-walks of life, known only to few. Mr. Besant has done 
his task well; as those who knew his powers would expect. 


“Tt is the history of a man who was a great scholar, yet never a book- 
worm ; a great linguist, yet never a pedant ; a manof the schools, yet no 
mere grammarian ; a man of the pen and the study, yet one who loved 
to go about, observant, among his fellow men He is a wunder- 
kind ; in the old days he would have been attributed to the fairies in a 
benevolent mood. He is unlike anybody else ; he possesses strange gifts ; 
all sorts and conditions of men are attracted by him; the grave college 
don thinks it a privilege to look after him, because he is in practical 
matters helpless; yet with a misgiving, because he is a new experience, 
and no one knows what may happen with him; even the Ritualist 
clergyman, although he knows that Palmer has called him the man 
dressed in book-markers, regards him with affection. The gipsy, the 
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any such undertaking as this on any other principle than that 
it shall both directly and indirectly minister to the religious 
education and edification of those who read it. Perhaps it 
may be thought that the programme we have just sketched is 
inconsistent with this. But that would be a mistake, a grievous 
mistake. “Directly or indirectly” are our words; and for the 
“ indirectly” we claim the great bulk of our work, Much of the 
religious influence exerted upon the human mind and heart and 
will is indirect: produced by instruments which have no 
obvious connection with religion, but which deepen it where it 
already exists or tend to excite it where it exists not. An 
article may be so suffused with the religious spirit as, without 
the word, to lift the mind upward. Not saying anything about 
God’s providence in the world, it may yet tend to reveal vividly 
to the devout His universal presence and action. It may so 
describe His wonders as science expounds them as to fill the 
reader’s mind with an awe and a reverence and a childlike trust 
of which the writer might not himself be conscious, or which 
at least he did not aim to evoke. Of course, there will be many 
pages of which hardly this could be said. There will be of 
necessity articles of a neutral or negative character as it 
respects religion; but none will be admitted that might affect 
the tone of the whole as religious and as fostering religion. 
And the positive tendency will be preserved by some papers 
which will deal with Holy Scripture and vindicate the moral tone 
of the Review. Perhaps during the former years of our exist- 
ence this all-important characteristic may have been sometimes 
forgotten, or not systematically remembered. If that was ever 
the case, the fault was owing to a certain class of difficulties 
which will not henceforward be so active. It is undoubtedly 
very hard to combine the claims of a literary Journal with those 
of a religious organ. But the attempt will be made, and as 
we hope with success. 

And now we close our brief salutation and greeting. We 
have frankly stated our case, urged our claims, made our pro- 
mises, and pleaded for support. We venture to think that the 
large community of Methodists will not let our enterprise, 
under its new conditions, fail. The new conditions, as was said 
at the outset, are fully and cordially accepted by those who 
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conduct the Review. They have yielded to the general wish of 
those whose judgments they are bound to respect. They con- 
nect their names with the new experiment because they have 
been urged to do so; and with the understanding that when 
complete success crowns the effort they will be released and 
leave the undertaking to other hands. The public—the 
Methodist public first, but not alone by any means—must 
decide the question. Ifthey respond generously, not expecting 
too much but making all due allowances, they will not be 
disappointed. 


Art. IL—PROFESSOR PALMER. 


The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. By WALTER 
Besant, M.A. London: John Murray. 1883. Second 
Edition. 

HE warm interest felt in the sad fate which overtook 
Professor Palmer and his friends last August, during the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha, has been shown in many ways, and has 
made Mr. Besant’s book one of the great favourites of the 
season. It tells the story of a remarkable career—a career 
full of interest from beginning to end—and opens up many 
side-walks of life, known only to few. Mr. Besant has done 
his task well ; as those who knew his powers would expect. 


“It is the history of a man who was a great scholar, yet never a book- 
worm ; a great linguist, yet never a pedant ; a man of the schools, yet no 
mere grammarian ; a man of the pen and the study, yet one who loved 
to go about, observant, among his fellow men. .... He is a wunder- 
kind ; in the old days he would have been attributed to the fairies in a 
benevolent mood. He is unlike anybody else ; he possesses strange gifts ; 
all sorts and conditions of men are attracted by him; the grave college 
don thinks it a privilege to look after him, because he is in practical 
matters helpless; yet with a misgiving, because he is a new experience, 
and no one knows what may happen with him; even the Ritualist 
clergyman, although he knows that Palmer has called him the man 
dressed in book-markers, regards him with affection. The gipsy, the 
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German peasant, the English tramp, the Druse, the Syrian, the Arad, 
the Persian, the Indian prince, all alike acknowledge the glamour of his 
presence, obey his bidding, and are ready to follow him, to get up or to 
sit down at the motion of his finger. A Wunderkind indeed !” 


Such are the words of the biographer, which are confirmed 
by the whole tenour of his pages. 

Edward Henry Palmer was born in Green Street, Cambridge, 
on August 7, 1840, and died in August, 1882. Into that 
short life of forty-two years he compressed all the studies and 
achievements which Mr. Besant relates. His father kept a private 
school in Cambridge, and was a man of considerable attainments 
and strong artistic tastes. Some of his paintings have been pre- 
served, and show great power; but he died of consumption 
before he was thirty, and the son lost all the help which such a 
guide might have given him in his studies. Professor Palmer's 
father died when his child was little more than an infant ; and 
his mother, whose funeral was one of the earliest remembrances 
of his childhood, soon followed her husband. Fortunately the 
orphan found a warm friend in an aunt, who was in very good 
circumstances. She brought him up, and proved herself a true 
mother in his sorrow. Palmer never spoke of her in after 
years without the greatest tenderness and emotion. 

He was educated first at a private school, then at the Perse 
Grammar School, but his progress did not encourage his friends to 
send him to the University. He was to be one of the greatest 
Oriental scholars of the time but his work lay in unfrequented 
paths, and there were none who foresaw his future eminence. 
To one fact of those days, however, subsequent facts give signifi- 
cance : young Palmer became a Romany scholar. He found his 
way among the travelling tinkers, and gave them sixpence for a 
lesson ; he got into the gipsy tents, and made friends with the men 
and women, so that he might add a few words to his vocabulary. 
That love of the gipsies and their language continued through 
life. He became one of the greatest authorities on all that 
concerned these curious people, and we are often reminded of 
George Borrow and his adventures in Spain by the strange 
incidents which are related in this life. 

When Palmer left school a place was found for him in the 
office of a firm of London merchants. He proved a model business 
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man, and when he left them the senior partner told him that 
he was the very best clerk the house had ever had. The office 
life taught him much; but, unfortunately, he never learned to 
look after his own affairs, and thus one of the greatest blessings 
which City life might have conferred on a literary man and a 
scholar was lost. 

In those first days of London life he became an ardent 

student of Italian. For a while he plodded on with grammar 

and syntax ; but he soon put books aside, and spent his evenings 
where he could hear Italians talk together in their own lan- 
guage. There wasa café in Tichborne Street where political 
exiles and refugees congregated. Here he sat and listened till 
he mastered the language, and became a warm friend of Italian 
unity. He was often among the organ-grinders and sellers of 
plaster-cast images on Saffron Hill, and among the sailors at 
the docks. In this way he not only became a fluent Italian 
scholar, but also acquired the dialects of different Italian cities. 

French was mastered in the same way. He used to say, in 
after years, that any intelligent person could learn to read a 
language in a few weeks, and to speak it in a few months, 
unless it was his first attempt at an Oriental language. First 
the language must be studied without grammar, to get the most 
important part of the actual vocabulary, and in that way a vast 
amount of grammar and syntax will be learned without trouble. 

During his life in London he begantodip into mesmerism, and 
found that he possessed what was at that time known as mes- 
meric power in a very remarkable degree. He used it for 
practical purposes in a singular manner. Late one night he found 
a woman, who had met with some accident, lying on a door | 
step in great pain. He mesmerised her as she lay, then went 
for assistance, and carried her to the hospital. We find it 
mentioned, also, that some years later, at Cambridge, a Trinity 
undergraduate was suffering from neuralgia. Palmer threw 
him into a mesmeric trance, and when it ceased the neuralgia 
was gone. Of late years Palmer ceased to use this power, 
because it overtaxed his nervous strength; but to the end of 
his life he was a curious student of all the problems of 
spiritualism, and an adept at conjuring. 

In 1859 consumptive symptoms appeared, and it was evident 
[No. cxx1.]—NeEw Serigs, VoL. I. No. 1. 
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that, unless they could be arrested, he had only a few months to 
live. He went back to Cambridge that he might die in peace. 
An herbalist there prescribed a very strong dose of lobelia. 
Violent vomiting came on; a cold chill laid hold of his feet, 
crept upward, and struck his heart, which ceased to beat, and 
his throat, which ceased to breathe. A doctor was sent for in 
all haste. 


“*T felt myself dying,’ he said. ‘I was being killed by this dreadful 
cold spreading all over me. I was quite certain that my last moments 
had arrived. By the bedside stood my aunt, poor soul, crying. I saw 
the doctor feeling a pulseless wrist, watch in hand; the cold dews of 
death were on my forehead; the cold hand of death was on my limbs. 
Up to my lips, but no higher; I thought I was actually dead, and could 
see and hear, but not speak, not even when the doctor let my hand fall 
upon the pillow, and said solemnly, “ He is gone.”’” 


During this strange experience his mind was perfectly clear. 
He found himself wishing that he had finished a certain book, 
and wondering whether he should be able to do this in the 
next world. But there was much work yet before him. 
He recovered suddenly from this remarkable attack, and was 
troubled with no more anxiety about his lungs, except on one 
occasion. 

During these years in London he had formed a warm friendship 
with Henry Irving, which he kept up to the end of his life. 
It may have been partly due to that friendship that, after his 
recovery, he amused himself with acting, and consented to join 
a professional troupe at Lynn Regis. Fortunately he missed 
his train, and lost all chance of becoming an actor. 

Palmer was now twenty years of age ; he was short and spare 
in figure, with narrow, sloping shoulders, and a contracted chest. 
In later years he had a slight stoop, caused by constant study. 
“ His eyes were curiously large and limpid, and they protruded, 
as happens to most linguists.” Though slightly built he was 
full of nervous strength. Walking down Whitechapel one day, 
a thief made a snatch at his watch; Palmer seized him, and 
they fell together. The thief kicked and made desperate strug- 
gies, but Palmer proved the master, and handled him so severely 
that when the pickpocket came out of prison his own friends 
failed to recognize him. 
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It was not till the close of 1860 that Palmer’s attention was 
directed to Oriental languages. Syed Abdullah, a native of 
Oudh, who had been translator and interpreter to the Board for 
the Administration of the affairs of the Punjab, resigned his 
post in India, and came to England in 1851. He was a man 
of great force of character, and an eminent Oriental scholar. 
Palmer joined a class which this man established in Cam- 
bridge, and soon became his most promising pupil. He threw 
himself into his new studies with his usual ardour ; sometimes 
spending as much as eighteen hours a day in close intellectual 
work. He had now found his vocation, and never regretted his 
choice. Mr. Besant’s comments on Palmer’s changed career 
do not quite satisfy one here :— 


“Can any one imagine,” he says, “a more splendid change of purpose ? 
Eastcheap, the dock business, the servitude of the desk, the accounts and 
the ledger—all this finished and done with for ever; henceforth, if you 
please, the holy atmosphere of a library, and the sacred companionship 
of books, wise, solemn, sweet, or sad. He was fated to enjoy this com- 
panionship for twenty years only ; but better ten years in a library than 
a hundred at w desk.” 


We do not admire the tone taken in regard to business life 
conveyed in these words. The world needs men who will 
devote the same determination and energy to business that 
Palmer gave to Oriental studies; such men have often been 
the truest friends of learning, and have used their resources to 
help those who were busy reaping in the fields of knowledge 
for the good of the world. 

At first Syed Abdullah was Palmer’s sole adviser. Soon, 
however, he found other friends. The son of the late Rajah of 
Oudh was one of his best helpers. He allowed Palmer to live 
in his house when he pleased, gave him the assistance of two 
munshis with whom he might read, and for three years 
read and criticized Palmer’s Persian compositions. 

For the next two years Palmer worked zealously at Persian, 
Arabic and Urdic, cheered by the constant friendship of a 
little circle of scholars, who took the warmest interest in 
his progress, and initiated him into the beauties of Eastern 
literature. 

About 1862 he began to think of entering the University of 
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_ Cambridge. Those were the days when classics and mathe- 
matics were the door to preferment, and little encouragement 
was given to those who wished for proficiency in other studies. 
St. John’s College, which has won itself much honour as the 
home of struggling talent, took up Palmer’s case. The young 
man was invited to call on Mr, Todhunter, the mathematician,. 
who was Lecturer and Senior Fellow at St. John’s. As the 
result of that interview Palmer stood for a sizarship at St. 
John’s in October, 1863. He rubbed up his classics, and 
received a sizarship and scholarship. Those undergraduate 
days were filled with labour. He had to spend some hours 
every day in reading Latin and Greek and attending lectures ; 
he had generally one or more pupils reading Arabic with him ; 
he was busy with catalogues of Arabic and Persian MSS.; he 
was writing Urdic letters for a Lucknow and Agra paper. 
Amid all these labours he was making such rapid strides in 
Oriental studies that, in 1866, Professor Mir Auld Ali, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, says that he hed never, in all his life, 
met with a single European so well versed in Eastern languages 
as Palmer. 

During these years he took a warm interest in spiritualism. 
He held séances in his own room, and studied all its manifesta- 
tations. The result was a “boundless contempt for the whole 
business, machinery, and pretence of spiritualism, which he 
maintained to be a swindle of the most palpable and clumsy 
kind, believed in by credulous and simple persons, who love to 
think that the veil of the grave can be partially drawn aside, and 
that they may still exchange greetings, even in faint whispers, 
with the dead whom they have never ceased to love.” Mr. 
Besant says that he has attended séances with Palmer, and 
seen the bewilderment and rage of the medium when the word 
was taken out of his mouth, and spirits quite unknown to him 
began to convey messages in mysterious tongues. He could 
draw spirit portraits and produce startling spirit effects, but he 
did all by ingenious contrivances and combinations which he 
was ready to explain to his friends. 

In course of time he took his B.A. degree. He was not a 
classical scholar and did not stand well in “honours,” but the 
St. John’s tutors determined to help their Oriental scholar by 
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election to a fellowship. Papers were given him to test his 
knowledge of Oriental languages ; he passed a brilliant exami- 
nation, and was at once elected to the vacant fellowship. 

Palmer was now in easy circumstances, and felt that he could 
devote himself quietly to study until some opportunity for the 
use of his Oriental knowledge should come. This opportunity 
was supplied by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The inii- 
mate connection between Sacred Geography and Bible History 
was awaking general attention. Captain Wilson, R.E., had 
conducted a careful survey of Jerusalem, and he and a staff 
of eminent men were about to begin a survey of Sinai. A 
competent scholar was needed to collect traditions, names, and 
legends, copy and decipher inscriptions, observe dialectic 
differences, &c. Palmer seemed just the man. He could not 
only read and write Arabic, but could speak it with fluency. 
The expedition came at a very seasonable hour. Six years of 
constant strain had so taxed his health that during the first . 
days of the work he could scarcely walk a couple of miles, 
though long before the survey was completed he was as 
perfectly fit to undertake the difficult marches, to climb the 
precipitous rocks, and to cross the deep valleys of Sinai, as 
any member of the party. 

Palmer did his share in this survey—which left little doubt 
that if the law was given at Jebel Musa or Jebal Serbal, it 
was at the former—with great pleasure. His special work was 
to ascertain from the Bedawin the correct nomenclature of 
the peninsula, and the task was very difficult. The 
Bedawin could not understand the motives of the travellers, 
and were totally ignorant of the nomenclature of their neigh- 
bours. Palmer took with him the most intelligent of them 
that he could find, and asked the name of each place as it was 
noted in the sketch. This name he would never accept with- 
out independent and separate testimony. It will easily be 
seen what a tedious and unsatisfactory task was left in his 
hands. 

The results of the survey may be told in his own words : 


“‘ We are thus able not only to trace out a route by which the children 
of Israel could have journeyed, but also to show its identity with that so 
concisely but graphically laid down in the Pentateuch, We have seen, 
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moreover, that it leads to a mountain answering in every respect to the 
description of the mountain of the Lord; the chain of topographical 
evidence is complete, and the maps and sections may henceforth be con- 
fidently left to tell their own tale.” 


The rough life in the desert gave Palmer the greatest enjoy- 
ment. “He liked the camping in tents, the fine air of the. 
desert, the simple fare, the fatigues of the day, and the rest of 
the evening.” But the great feature of the journey was the. 
intercourse with the Arabs. The results of his study of the 
life and customs of these Sinai Bedawin is given in his 
interesting book on the “ Desert of the Exodus :” 


“Tn dress, speech and manners these men are probably just the same 
as in the time of the patriarchs. They have their winter and summer 
camping grounds, and do not wander except from one to the other; they 
are not robbers or murderers, though they resent the intrusion of any 
unauthorized person upon their territory; they have no history, they 
boast no nationality, they possess no organization. They have prayers 
_ for sunrise and sunset, and for the hour of sleep, and every prayer is pre- 
faced with these words : ‘I desire to pray, and I seek guidance from God ; 
for good and pure prayers come from God alone. Peace be upon our 
Lord Abraham, and our Lord Mohammed.” 


This book, the “Desert of the Exodus,” contains the 
following spirited translation of a poem composed by a camel- 
driver, after a great flood in 1867, which washed away a whole 
Arab encampment, Forty souls were lost, and many camels, 
sheep, and other cattle. 


“T dreamed a dream, which filled my soul with fear; 
Fresh grief came on me, but the wise have said, 
When sorrow cometh joy is hovering near. 
Methought I looked along a forest glade, 
And marvelled greatly how the trees did rear 
Their heads to heaven; when lo! a whirlwind laid 
Their trunks all prostrate. Then I looked again, 
And what but now like fallen trees had seemed 
Were forms of warriors untimely slain. 
Again my fancy mocked me, and I dreamed 
Of storms and floods, of fierce resistless rain, 
Of vivid lightnings that above me gleamed ;— 
And yet, again, dead men around me lay, - 
Dead men in myriads around me slept, 
Like the great gathering of the Judgment Day. 
I woke—a torrent through the wady leapt ; 
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Nile had its ancient barriers burst away 
And over Feirans’ peaceful desert swept, 
Nor spared he any in his angry mood 
Save one—to be the river-monster’s food.” 


In the summer of 1869 the survey party returned to Eng- 
land, but Palmer’s work in the desert had only just begun. 
It was important to survey the great desert of the wanderings 
of the Israelites, and Palmer undertook this task, in company 
with a young travelling bachelor of Cambridge university, 
Mr. Charles Tyrwhitt Drake. Weakness of the chest and a 
tendency to asthma had cut short Mr. Drake’s university life. 
He had already travelled in Algiers and Morocco, and visited 
the Sinaitic peninsula. He was an invaluable companion. 
He had some knowledge of Arabic, was a good all-round natu- 
ralist, could sketch well, and possessed an inexhaustible fund 
of courage and cheerfulness. “ Never once during the whole 
of our journey did I know Drake out of temper, out of heart, 
or discouraged.” This was Palmer’s testimony when he was 
called to lament Drake’s early death in 1874. 

The two travellers were to investigate certain points in the 
north-east of the peninsula, to try to settle the site of Kadesh, 
to search in the Land of Moab for inscriptions, and generally 
to get as much information as possible about the desert of the 
wandering. They went without dragoman or escort, with a 
tent six feet square and five feet high, mattresses, blankets, a 
kettle, pot, and frying pan, with tin plates, knives, forks, and 
washing basins, instruments, and photographic apparatus. They 
were supplied with a three months’ store of tea, flour, bacon, 
onions, tobacco, sugar, Liebig’s Extract, and brandy. Four 
camels bore all, and the owners of the camels, changed in pass- 
ing from tribe to tribe, were their only companions. 

In this expedition Palmer relied on his power of managing 
the people. He was like one of the Arabs themselves, and 
never failed to feel sympathy with all the strolling Arabs he 
met in his journey. 

Leaving Suez on December 16, they struck southwards 
for Jebel Musa, which was reached in twelve days. After 
searching the convent library for old manuscripts, and exploring 
the neighbourhood, they struck northwards, marching ten miles 
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a day, and exploring the country right and left. They worked 
on an average fourteen to sixteen hours a day in this march 
between Sinai and Jerusalem. The results of the first part of 
this adventurous journey were full of interest to all students of 
the Desert of the Wandering, but perhaps the most important 
result was the friendship which Palmer established with the 
Arab chieftains. He became known among them as the Sheikh 
Abdullah, and was able last year to return to them as an old 
friend. 

From Jerusalem they set out for Hebron to explore the east 
side of the desert to Petra. This finished their expedition. <A 
good story of this journey often amused Palmer’s friends. One 
of their guides brought a testimonial to his wonderful honesty. 
When the travellers looked at it, they found that it was a 
document in English setting forth that this man was a most 
rapacious scoundrel, and that every one must be on their guard 
against him. The travellers had already put themselves under 
his guidance, and soon had a taste of his quality, for next day the 
cook appeared tearing out handfuls of hair, and beating his 
breast. The guide was going to desert them and leave them 
alone in the wilderness: £25 induced him to remain, 
however, and he guided them safely to Jerusalem. The 
story had a tragic ending. At Jerusalem Palmer com- 
plained to the Turkish Governor. The sheikh was already 
known by similar acts, and was in arrears with his tribute, 
Speedy vengeance was taken. On reaching Damascus they 
were asked if they should know their guide again. The official 
clapped his hands, when a soldier brought in a sack containing 
four heads, one of which belonged to the unfortunate guide. 
Such is Eastern justice ! 

The results of his journey were manifold. A paper which 
he contributed to the British Quarterly gives some curious facts 
which he gathered about the “Secret Sects of Syria.” He also 
gained the material for his great work on the “ Desert of the 
Exodus,” proved the rich fertility in former times of the country 
south of Palestine, discovered the site of Kibroth-Hattaavah, 
and collected a vast quantity of traditions and legends. Per- 
haps most important of all were the researches which he began 
to make about the Temple area and its modern buildings in the 
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works of Arab writers. These researches led to some very 
interesting results. 

On Palmer’s return to England, in the autumn of 1870, 
he had to prepare the report of his journey for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which was published in January of the 
next year. A few months later Messrs, Bell & Daldy pub- 
lished his “ Desert of the Exodus,” admirably illustrated. In 
the same year he and Mr. Besant prepared a history of 
Jerusalem from the siege of Titus. Mr, Besant told the story 
from Christian sources; Palmer undertook to gather together of 
the accounts given by Mohammedan historians. 

That same year the Professorship of Arabic at Cambridge be- 
came vacant, and Palmer sent in his name as a candidate. He 
was known over all the world of Oriental scholarship ; his work 
in the survey of the desert and his publications had made his 
name known in outside circles ; he was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, and a Fellow of St. John’s. The position would have given 
him all that he desired both in honour and income, but the 
heads of colleges passed him over, and elected an eminent scholar 
who was not a member of the University. This result was a 
sore disappointment to Palmer and his friends. “It embittered,” 
says Mr. Besant, “ the whole of his future connection with the 
University ; it never was forgotten or forgiven.” 

In the year of this great disappointment the Lord Almoner’s 
Professorship of Arabic fell vacant. It was worth only £40 
a year, but it allowed its holder to retain his fellowship even 
if he married. Dean Wellesley, then Queen’s Almoner, gave 
this appointment to Palmer, and the day afterwards he was 
married to Miss Laura Davis. She was twenty-one, singularly 
beautiful, tall, and fair. They took a little house in Cambridge, 
then moved to a larger one in Nuneham till Mrs. Palmer’s 


failing health compelled them to fly to Paris and then to Bourne- 


mouth, 
The early years of his Professorship were full of work. 


Happily in the year after he began his work his annual 
stipend was augmented by £250 in consequence of the newly 
established Oriental Triposes, and the professor’s income was 
now abundant for his wants. He was expected to be in 
residence for eighteen weeks, and to give three courses of lectures 
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in Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani. Pupils also came to read 
with him, so that his teaching work occupied three or four 
hours every day. 

He was becoming widely known. One day a little note 
from Manchester came to hand enclosing a short document in 
Persian, a warrant or ticket for certain goods of given size and 
quality. He sent his translation, and received a ten-pound 
note with these words :—* Dear Sir, hooray for old Cambridge ! 
This is what the Oxford chap said it was.—Yours truly, “ 
The paper had been sent to the Oxford man, who said that it 
appeared to be a copy of an ancient Persian inscription, pro- 
bably taken from a tomb or a triumphal column, &c. 

When the Shah of Persia visited this country in 1873 
Professor Palmer acted as one of his interpreters, and wrote 


* an account of the visit in Urdic, which filled 35 columns of 


the Oude Akhbar. He also contributed to the same paper a 
long description of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage. 
An Arabic grammar, a Persian dictionary, and the text and 
translation of the works of an Arab poet, filled up all the 
intervals of teaching. 

In 1880 he prepared a life of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
for a series of biographies published by Marcus Ward & 
Co. It is a curious fact that no biography of the famous hero 
of the “ Arabian Nights” had ever been written. We have 
spent some pleasant moments in turning over the pages of this 
book. The caliph is a true Eastern despot, a man of great 
talents, but spoiled by arbitrary power. His murder of Jaafer, 
the companion of so many of his midnight rambles, is one of 
the darkest spots on his memory. 

“He was,” says Professor Palmer, “a man of great talents, keen intel- 
lect, and strong will. The eloquence and impetuosity of his discourse, as 
shown in those speeches of his which have been preserved, were remarkable 
even for a time when eloquence was cultivated and regarded as the 
greatest accomplishment. ... . He was spoilt, he was a bloodthirsty 
despot, he was a debauchee; but he was also an energetic ruler, he 
humbly performed the duties of his religion, and he strove his utmost to 
increase, or at least preserve intact, the glorious inheritance that had 
been handed down to him. ... . When he could shake off his imperial 
cares, he was a genial, even an amusing companion, and all around him 
liked him, although such as ventured to sport with him did so with the 
sword of the executioner suspended above their heads.” 
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A new translation of the “ Quran” (Koran) for the Claren- 
don Press ; the laborious work of editing, with Mr. Besant, the 
“Survey of Western Palestine ;” and preparing a series of 


grammars, published by Mr. Triibner, on a new and a simple 


basis, kept his hands very full. His last great piece of work 
was the revision of Henry Martyn’s Persian New Testament. 


For six or eight months he and Dr. Bruce spent three hours: 


every day, from eleven to two, on this work. 

Palmer was always writing verse. Many a leisure moment 
was employed in making metrical translations of Arabic or 
Swedish poetry. He joined Miss Janet Tucker and Mr. Charles 
Leland in publishing a volume of gipsy songs, but no one 
can tell whether the English in the Romany versions were 
written first. We have given his spirited translation of the 


camel-driver’s lament over the victims of the flood of 1867 ;. 


but perhaps the following lines will be more acceptable than 
any other as a specimen of his skill as a verse-maker. They 
tell the story of his own courtship. 


“T felt the flood-gates open fly, 
And poured my secret in her ear, 
And paused awhile for her reply. 
With hope, though somewhat mixed with fear, 
It came; a little word that sent 
Through all my frame a joyous thrill ; 
And gently on my arm there leaned 
Those tiny fingers, trembling still. 
The merry stream flowed on apace 
Beneath the shady chestnut-trees ; 
And lo! another smiling face 
Was turned to catch the balmy breeze.” 


The chapter of this book, entitled “ Recreations of a Pundit,” 


shows us how Palmer unbent his mind. Everything that re- 
quired dexterity had a charm for him. Pretyman, son of the 
late Dean of Lincoln, and a Cambridge man of his own stand- 


ing, sometimes joined him in excursions to the Fens. At 
Holywell, near St. Ives, there is a favourite resort of the gipsies,. 


and Palmer often found his way among them. One evening a 
gipsy friend of his told him that he had walked forty miles 


carrying a bag of pheasants, and that they were lying at his- 


feet. Palmer expressed neither praise nor blame, but simply 
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advised him to wash the wrapper round his neck, which was 
covered with blood and feathers. His friend, Mr. Leland, says 
that he could fill a volume with the eccentric adventures which 
they had in common. Their knowledge of Romany, and 
Palmer’s proficiency at “thimble-rig,” “ringing the changes,” 
picking pockets, “ card-sharping,” and every kind of legerde- 
main, made the wandering gipsies look upon them as beings of 
a higher caste, just as the Spanish gipsies looked on George 
Borrow. This chapter will well repay perusal. One curious 
illustration of his presence of mind is worth telling. During 
his first visit to the East, Palmer was betrayed by a treacherous 
guide into the hands of a party of Arab robbers, who prepared 
to rob and kill him. His captors began to treat him rudely. 
At first Palmer took no notice, but when the rudeness became 
more marked,-he sprang up in a rage and cursed them all. 
“This to me!” he roared, and drawing from his pocket a letter 
from an English lady, he exclaimed as he flourished it, “ Down 
on your knees, you dogs, and kiss the handwriting of the 
Sultan.” The 300 robbers were utterly cowed, and Palmer 
escaped without injury. 

We have already seen his interest in mesmerism and spiri- 
tualism. In conjuring he became such an adept that when he 
met some Italian gipsies in Germany, and showed them his 
tricks, they begged him to go away, and keep quiet, lest he 
should bring discredit on their own performances. When 
Thought-reading was first talked of two years ago, he gave a 
good deal of attention to it, and with the application of the 
knowledge and skill derived in legerdemain and mesmerism, Mr. 
Besant says that “he arrived at results quite as extraordinary 
as those recorded of Mr. Bishop.” 

Early in 1878 Mrs. Palmer died of consumption at Bourne- 
mouth. She had been ill for upwards of two years, and 
the heavy expenses of her long affliction seriously crippled their 
resources. Through all his sorrows he struggled like a brave man, 
“without any abatement of zeal, though every moment was full 
of torture.” Next year he married again. He had two little 
girls who sorely needed a mother’s care, and he found true and 
warm affection in his German bride. Gossamer days, indeed, 
were those they spent in Wales and in Germany. They tooka 
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house in London near Swiss Cottage, and Palmer ran down to 
Cambridge from Monday to Friday for his lectures, He was 
beginning to feel his University work very irksome. Just then 
he lost the few hundreds which he had saved and given into 
the care of his aunt, as well as all his hopes of fortune, by her 
death without a will. He became seriously embarrassed, and 
sequestrating his fellowship and professorship to clear oft 
liabilities, left Cambridge and devoted himself to work in 
London. It was like beginning life afresh, He was an 
occasional writer for the Saturday Review, Atheneum, Academy, 
and Zimes, and he examined for the Civil Service Commission. 
At the age of forty-one he began to write for the Standard, 

From August, 1881, until his expedition to Egypt, he was a 
journalist. He was always ready for work, and did his work 
well, so that he soon became one of the regular staff of the 
paper. He took a house in Mecklenburgh Square, Bloomsbury 
and lucrative work came in from all quarters. His attainments 
were universally recognized, and he was surrounded by friends. 

In the midst of Palmer’s prosperity the trouble with Arabi 
Pasha arose. The safety of the Suez Canal and the chances 
of support which Arabi had among the fanatic tribes of the 
Desert began to excite serious apprehension. East of the 
Canal there is an immense recruiting ground, and if the 
sheikhs of the tribes declared for revolt, a religious war of vast 
magnitude would soon be kindled. 

On the 24th of June, last year, Captain Gill called at Meck- 
lenburgh Square, on behalf of the Admiralty, to ask Palmer for 
information about the Sinai Arabs. Palmer told him that the 
best way would be to find some one whom they could trust to 
visit the sheikhs and arrange matters personally with them. On 
Monday they met again and renewed the discussion. In the 
afternoon he received an invitation to breakfast with Lord 
Northbrook next morning, and in a few days it was arranged 
that he himself should undertake this difficult mission. 

He was the only man who personally knew some of the 
sheikhs and would travel among them as an old friend. 
The way of duty was clear, and he yielded to the wishes of 
the Admiralty. His instructions were not written down, but 
it was understood that he was to go to the Desert and the 
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Peninsula of Sinai, to travel about among the people that he 
might learn what measure of excitement was felt, and how far 
the tribes were inclined to join Arabi. He was to learn how 
they might most effectually be detached from the cause of 
Arabi, or led to assist the British interest in some other way. 
He was also to take what steps might be necessary to preserve 
the Canal, or to repair it if Arabi should injure it in any way. 

From Alexandria he steamed to Jaffa, and after obtaining all 
provisions for his journey, set off on his difficult mission. He 
was armed with a pass from the Khedive which commended 
him to the care of all employés of the Viceregal government. 

A month of great suspense for Palmer’s friends followed. He 
was in the Desert, travelling sometimes for twelve hours through 
the most scorching heat, wind, and dust that he had ever felt. 
He was known among the tribes as the Sheikh Abdullah come 
back with wealth to his old friends and ready to enrich them 
all, The Teyahah, the strongest and most warlike tribe, were 
ready to do anything for him and he thought that he could 
raise 40,000 men to defend the Canal. 

On the 1st of August he was safe in Suez, with his good news 
from the Desert. The ships’ companies féted him, and Lord 
Northbrook telegraphed that he was appointed “ Interpreter 
in Chief” to H.M.’s Forces in Egypt, and placed on the staff. 

In another week Captain Gill had arrived at Suez, and 
Palmer received authority to expend £ 20,000 in winning over 
the Desert tribes to the English alliance. For the present he 
was only to take £3,000. He had arranged for a great meet- 
ing of the sheikhs; and on August 8th he and Captain Gill, 
Lieut. Charrington, a dragoman, and cook, started under the 
conduct of Meter abu Sofieh and his nephew. At midnight, 
two days later, the party was attacked by Bedawin. The 
nephew of Meter was told to escape to Suez with the £3,000, 
but went to his uncle’s camp in the desert of the Tih, and sent 
no succour to the Englishmen, Meter too escaped. It is hard 
to unravel the net, but Meter seems to have betrayed Palmer 
and his friends into the hands of the Bedawin in hope of 
booty. He does not seem to have sought to murder them, and 
offered money for their release, but the Bedawin refused to 
accept the ransom. Mr. Besant thinks that orders had come 
from Cairo that the men should be murdered; but Colonel 
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Warren, who caught and examined some of those concerned in 
this dreadful outrage, and who has the best right to be heard, 
thinks that it was only the desire of securing the rich booty. 

The unfortunate prisoners were brought into one of the 
wadies, and obliged to climb up the steep cliff to the plateau 
overlooking the gully into which they were to be cast. They 
stood in a row, facing the gorge, and five Bedawin were posted, 
one behind each of the prisoners, to shoot them. They were 
driven towards the edge of the gully, and one of the men shot 
at Professor Palmer and killed him. The other unfortunate 
men now tried to escape, but were overtaken and shot. Capt. 
Gill only is said to have been alive when the murderers reached 
the bottom of the wady, but they thrust their swords through 
each of the party to make sure of their bloody deed. 

Before the end Palmer tried to avert their fate by solemnly 
cursing the Bedawin. It was a last resource, impressive to 
those wild desert men as a prophecy of God’s vengeance ; but it 
did not avail to save them from this sad and tragic end. 

Eight months later the bodies of the three murdered English- _ 
men were laid to restin St. Paul’s. They had all died for their 
country, and many hearts were sad as men thought of that 
wild scene in the Desert. 

Professor Palmer had given himself to England in her 
need. He had left his peaceful life in Bloomsbury to go out 
to the Desert, because he seemed the only man who could do the 
work. He knew that he would not be forgotten by the 
nation. He knew also that his wife and children would be 
cared for if he fell; and he made no bargain, but left himself 
in the hands of those whom he was trying to serve. Mr. Besant 
makes bitter comments on the fact that the man of letters should 
have been allowed to go on such an errand; but while we 
share all his regrets for Palmer’s untimely end, we must not 
forget that he was the only man who could attempt this work 
with any probability of success. The man of letters was needed, 
and he gave himself without reserve. His countrymen have 
honoured him with a place in our great Cathedral, and they will 
not suffer the wife and children who mourn his loss to lack 
anything that a grateful country can do to lighten the burden of 
sorrow and care which his death has so suddenly brought upo 
them. 


( 32 ) 


Art. IIL—THE COMPLETED CHURCH BOOKS OF 
WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


1. The Book of Public Prayers and Services for the Use of the 
People called Methodists: Including the Order of Morning 
Prayer and the Revised Forms of Office. With an Appendix. 
London: Wesleyan Methodist Book-room, 1883. 


2. The Order of Administration of the Sacraments among the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and other Services, with an Appendix. 
1883. 

3. The [Revised] Catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists. Contain- 
ing a Summary of Scripture Doctrine and Bible History, 
1882. 

4. John Wesley, The Church of England, and Wesleyan Method- 
ism. Their Relation to each other clearly and fully explained 
in Two Dialogues :—I. Was John Wesley a High Church- 
man? II. Is Modern Methodism Wesleyan Methodism ? 
Prepared and Published at the request of the Wesleyan 
Book Committee, 188 3. 


HE Wesleyan Conference Office has lately published “ The 
Book of Public Prayers and Services for the Use of the 
People called Methodists,” and also, separately, under the title of 
“ Order of Administration of the Sacraments and other Services,” 
that which forms the latter portion of the Book. The same 
Appendix is given in both the larger and the smaller publica- 
tions, being entitled: “Appendix containing the Legal Direc- 
tions Relative to the Solemnization of Marriages in Wesleyan 
Chapels, and the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880.” Twelve 
months before, the Conference publishing house issued a revised 
edition of “The Catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists, Nos. 1 
and 2.” Allthese publications concur in teaching the same lesson. 
The independent ecclesiastical organization of the Methodist. 
Societies has now been deliberately completed. The independent 
position of a fully organized Church has been irrevocably fixed 
for Wesleyan Methodism. Doubtless, this was so, in fact, many 
years before. But the fact is now no longer a matter of inference, 
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or merely an assumption that underlies, or a consummation which 
has been reached unconsciously; it is constituted a declared | 
and essential element in the definition of Wesleyan Methodism. 
Nearly ninety years ago—by the Conference legislation of 
1795 and 1797—Methodism virtually claimed for its itinerant 
preachers, separated to the work of the ministry, the character 
and prerogatives of pastors, and guaranteed to its congregations 
all essential Church rights, in regard not only to sacramental ad- 
ministrations, but also to the concurrence, co-operation, and co- 
responsibility:of the laity with the ministry in matters spiritual 
and temporal. Years before that period, indeed, as is shown 
in detail in the little book which stands fourth on our list of 
text-books for this article, John Wesley himself had laid the 
foundations, in the Methodist economy and in his own adminis- 
tration, of an independent ecclesiastical constitution for Method- 
ism, and he had more than once or twice spoken of his people as 
constituting a “Church.” But still, so strongly, and at first so 
inextricably, were the fibres of connection with and dependence 
upon the Church of England, as part of the individual convic- 
tions and life of many of the members, interwoven, throughout 
a large part of the societies, with the specific and distinctive 
Methodist life and growth, that the Conference could only leave 
time and circumstance, and natural laws of growth and ten- 
dency, to carry on and consummate the work of separate and 
independent Church formation and organization, of which they 
had admitted the principles and laid the foundation. For 
many years, accordingly, it was hard for an outsider to under- 
stand whether the Methodist Society claimed to be an indepen- 
dent Church or not. Many of the people still looked to the 
parish church as their original home, resorted to it on special 
occasions, and acknowledged, so to speak, its suzerainty. An 
increasing number, however, from year to year, owned no 
_ allegiance whatever to the Established Church, and were more 
or less impregnated with the Dissenting tone and spirit of 
seventy years ago,—a less embittered and less doctrinaire spirit 
than that of the present day’s “ Political Dissent.” For nearly 
thirty years after Wesley’s death the Methodist preachers held 
fast to the rule which, soon after his death, as a concession to 
one class of their people—those strongly attached to the Church 
[No, cxx1.]—NeEw Serizs, Vou. 1. No, 1. D 
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ef England—they had agreed to—not to style themselves 
Reverend, but only “ preachers of the gospel.” But before thirty 
years were completed, universal custom and the strong feeling 
ef their own people prevailed, and the Wesleyan readers of the 
Methodist Magazine felt that a needless and injurious confession 
ef inferiority, not only as respected their ministers, but them- 
selves and their Church, was removed when the ministers, whose 
portraits were published in the Magazine—and the style of 
whose portraiture from this time improved—were no longer 
entitled otherwise than other ministers, but were recognized by 
the customary title of Reverend. This change, so universally 
welcome, was a sign that the old generation of Church- 
Methodists had almost disappeared, and that the Methodist 
Society would soon assume, without any compromise, without 
any “bated breath,” its position as an independent community. 
Two parallel movements, in fact, were taking place. One of 
these was by way of developing and organizing the co-operation 
of the laity in the administration of Methodism, and of guard- 
ing with increasing care and constitutional jealousy any in- 
fringement of the rights of the laity, whether as official or as 
private members of the Society. The other movement was by 
way of defining, developing and enforcing the rights and duties 
ef the ministers, regarded as the pastors and teachers of the 
Societies, as the common pastorate of a Connexional Church, 
throughout which they circulated according to a strictly regu- 
lated itinerancy, and which was organized generally on Presby- 
terian principles. Of these two movements, the latter—the 
definition and development of the rights of the laity—-may be 
said to have attained its goal in the legislation of 1878, which 
‘gave lay representation a distinct and equal position in the 
Annual Conference in regard to all matters not recognised and 
defined as belonging to the proper pastoral responsibility of the 
ministers assembled as the common pastorate of the Connexion. 
The other movement may be said to have completed itself in 
the adoption and publication of the standards of Connexional 
authority, which are placed first and third at the head of this 
article—the Book of Public Prayers and Services and the 
Catechisms. 
These two together answer to the Prayer Book of the Church 
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of England. But the Methodist Catechisms are of such a 
character as to require their publication in a separate form. 
They could not conveniently be included in the Book of Public 
Prayers and Services. It is hazarding little to say that they 
are the most comprehensive and the most carefully prepared at 
least of modern catechisms known in England, if not in the 
world. They are not the first catechisms which Wesleyan 
Methodism has published. John Wesley altogether disapproved 
of the Church Catechism for the use of young children, but at 
the same time knew the vast importance of teaching young 
children by means of a suitable catechism. He accordingly 
prepared a “Short Catechism” himself. This “Short Cate- 
chism ” was drawn up in 1743, the year in which Wesley first 
published the “Rules of the Society” for his “ United 
Societies.” When, however, the “ United Societies” had grown 
up into a large Connexion, and had become in reality an inde- 
pendent Church, the “ Short Catechism” was no longer adequate 
or in all respects suitable. Accordingly, in 1821, the Confer- 
ence Catechisms, Nos. 1 and 2, were published. These catechisms 
were, in large part, a compilation from Wesley’s Short Cate- 
chism, from Dr. Watts’ Catechism, from the Catechism of the 
Church of England, and from the Shorter Westminster Cate- 
chism, to which last they owed more than to all the rest. The 
compilation, however, was so ably done, mainly by the eminent 
Methodist theologian, Richard Watson, so skilful were the 
adaptations and modifications, and the properly Wesleyan part 
—the original portions of the Catechism—were so clear and 
satisfactory, that the Catechisms were at once accepted by the 
‘Methodist Societies as standards of unimpeachable authority. 
Their excellence was universally recognized. They were, after 
a few years, adopted by the great Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, and continued in use there until, in 1852, that 
Church published its own new Catechisms. In this country 
they held their ground for sixty years, but were last year, after 
several years spent in the work of revision, displaced by the 
new Catechisms. Of these two, as of their predecessors, the first 
is intended for children of very tender years, the second for 
those not so young. 

Notwithstanding the exeellence of the Catechisms of 1821 it 
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had, for some years past, been felt that Methodism needed 
to possess Catechisms more purely and characteristically her 
own—Catechisms to a larger extent an emanation from her 
own life, more perfectly moulded and conformed throughout, 
not only to the theology of Wesley, but to the suggestions 
of the Church’s experience—the experience of the Methodist 
Church—as those suggestions have accumulated during the 
half century and more which has passed away since Richard 
Watson prepared the Catechisms of 1821. At that time 
Methodism had barely emerged from its merely-society stage of 
existence. Now for fifty years it has been feeling that it is 
bound to express and fultil all that belongs to its unique posi- 
tion, as being in this English realm the representative evan- 
gelical Arminian Church. The new Methodist Catechisms, 
though intended primarily, are not intended solely, for children. 
And whether intended for children, or for others desiring to 
be instructed in Wesleyan Methodist doctrine; they should of 
necessity be shaped and inspired in accordance with the 
complete experience as well as the fundamental theology of 
Methodism. The new Catechisms may well be expected to 
answer not less truly and fully to the Church-character and 
Church-life of living Methodism than to the precious and in- 
destructible society-character of Primitive Methodism, out of 
which the forces and faculties of existing Methodism have de- 
veloped. 

In this article we cannot attempt to enter into detail in any 
description of the new Catechisms, or any comparison of the new 
with those which they have replaced. On this subject a paper 
will be found in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for October, 
1882. Here our attention is limited to one aspect of the case 
—to the manner in which the new Catechisms express the 
fully developed Church-character of Methodism, and the pastoral 
responsibility of the ministers of the body, as the intervening 
half-century has brought these features of Methodism from 
comparative latency into prominence, from a condition of half 
unconsciousness, or, at most, of imperfect recognition, into the 
fullest light of conscious recognition and responsibility. The 
writer in the Wesleyan Magazine says that— 

“In preparing the new Catechisms there has been no violent or gratuitous 
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departure from the model offered by the catechisms of 1821. The funda- 
mental ideas and the general form and order of thought are alike in the 
two pairs. ‘There is development, not contrariety—evolution, not discord. 
One chapter may have its parts unfolded into distinct chapters, but the 
general symmetry is only made thereby the clearer and fuller. Or a 
chapter may be inserted, but it is seen at once to be ‘a missing link.’ It 
strengthens the cohesion of the whole and completes the circle. It 
represents in its place and measure the up-growth into consciousness und 
recognition of the pastoral idea in Methodism during the last half-century. 
It answers to the developed responsibility which the completed Church- 
character of Methodism has imposed on its ministers and people.” 


To one illustration of the difference between 1821 and 
1882 we may refer, although our space is strictly limited, 
and although we refuse to notice any others. In the second 
Catechism of 1821 there was a section entitled Zhe Sacraments, 
and one immediately following it entitled Zhe Word of God and 
Prayer. About the Church and Church fellowship as such 
nothing was said. In the Catechism of 1882, for the two 
sections we have named we have, as a substitute, the fol- 
lowing: “Of the Church and the Means of Grace,” with five 
subsections as follows: (1) Zhe Church or Christian Society, (2) 
The Sacraments, (3) The Word of God, (4) Worship and Prayer, 
(5) The Lord's Prayer. 

From the sub-section as to the Church or Christian Society 
we will quote four successive questions and answers, omitting 
however, the Scripture proofs, which are given in iilustration 
and confirmation of the answers to the first and third of the 
questions : 


“ What ave the chief marks by which Christian Churches are known in 
the world ?—Assembling to worship in the name of Jesus, and observing 
the Sacraments appointed by Him. 

“ How is the spiritual life of a Christian Church best maintained ?— 
One chief means of maintaining it is close spiritual fellowship in private 
assemblies of the Church. 

“ What was the practice of the first Christians ?—Spiritual fellowship 
was one of the special marks of the primitive Church, from its beginning 
at Jerusalem. 

“What peculiar provision is made for spiritual fellowship among the 
Methodists ?—They meet together in small companies for fellowship and 
mutual edification.” 


Our chief object, however, in the present article, is to call 
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attention to the important and significant textbook which 


heads the list at the beginning of our article. At length, 


Wesleyan Methodists have a complete Church Service of their 
own. Up to the present time, many scores of Wesleyan 
Churches, manythousand members of Wesleyan congregations— 
all who used that national English form of Morning Service 
which John Wesley taught all those congregations to use and 
love which he himself, with his brother Charles, completely 
organized into an independent Church form—in particular in 
London and Bristol—have had, practically, no alternative but 
to use that service as given in the Church of England Prayer- 
Book. This has worked evil in many ways. Many outsiders. 
may not think it.an evil that it was a direct training of Metho- 
dist young people for the Church of England. But, at least, 
from the modern, from the practical Methodist point of view, 
such a course must be regarded as suicidal. If the Methodist 
Church is worth preserving and developing in fullest and 
highest efficiency, then to have no Church service-book for 
ordinary congregational use but the Book of Common Prayer, 
with all that it contains and consecrates, is an extraordinary 
custom to cherish. The Church of England Prayer-Book points 
the worshipper to another Church-centre and another Church- 
home, and, when used in a Methodist place of worship, does, in 
effect, reprove the Methodist Church for its want of a service- 
book of its own, and cannot but be taken by many to imply, 
on the part of the Methodist body, conscious inferiority and 
illegitimacy as respects its Church character. But this is not 
all, nor is it the most serious consideration in the case. The 
Book of Common Prayer contains the Catechism of the Church 
of England, which teaches that in baptism an infant is made. 
“a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” It contains the Order for the Visitation 
of the Sick, and with it the germs of the Popish doctrines of 
Confession and Absolution. It contains the Baptismal Services 
which, in the view of a large majority of the people of England,. 
including a majority of Wesleyan ministers and people, strongly 
favour—not only by their phraseology, but by their arrangement. 
and by what they ignore as well as what they contain—the: 
dogma of baptismal regeneration. In the form of infant bap- 
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tism the parental part and responsibility in the baptismal rite 
are reduced to a nullity. In regard to the training of the 
children by the parents, there is neither exhortation nor 
prayer. 

Nor are there wanting, even in the Morning Office of Prayer 
itself, some expressions which, though they cover little space 
and are contained in few words, have always caused serious 
difficulty and offence to a considerable number of the Methodist 
people. 

Indeed, the aspect of the case on which we are now dwelling 
has for many years been recognized generally among thoughtful 
and well-informed Wesleyans as exceedingly serious, and the 
action taken at length by the Conference in 1874 did but give 
expression and effect to a feeling which had long and largely 
prevailed in the Connexion. In that year the Conference ap- 
pointed a select committee “to consider the subject of revising 
the Liturgy and the Book of Offices’—-of which Book of occa- 
sionalservices the substance had been taken with no great amount 
of change from the Church Prayer Book—*“ especially with 
a view to the removal of all expressions which are fairly sus- 
ceptible of a sense contrary to the principles of our Evangelical 
Protestantism.” And the Church Service Book, with the 
“ Order of Administration of the Sacraments,” which have lately 
issued from the Conference press, are, in, fact, the outcome of 
the labours of that committee during the intervening years 
since 1874, and of the discussions on the subject throughout 
the district meetings of Methodism, and at several successive 
Conferences between 1877 and 1882. 

But there are still other though minor reasons why such a 
Service Book as we have described was needed—and had, indeed, 
long been needed—by Methodism. 

Although the Morning Service of the Church of England is 
used in many Wesleyan chapels, the Evening Service is never 
used in any—or, at least, such a use is the very rarest excep- 
tion—a thing scarcely ever heard of. Wesleyan congregations 
do not desire, and are never likely to desire, that a large number 
of prayers and formularies, however excellent, which are verbally 
identical, should be used consecutively in two public services on 
the same day. And they will have lost the true Methodist spirit 
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altogether when they cease to desire that, in at least one prin- 
cipal public service on the Lord’s Day, full scope may be left 
for free prayer, and ample time to the preacher for enlargement 
and pleading in his discourse to the congregation. The conse- 
quence is, that although, where the Liturgy is used, the morning 
psalms for the day are read in course, the evening psalms are 
not used. Thus half the Psalter is neglected on the arrange- 
ment which has hitherto obtained. Can anything be imagined 
more offensive to a right sense of what is due to the Psalter, 
and to ecclesiastical propriety, than such systematic neglect of 
one-half the Book of Psalms ? 

_ Another consideration suggesting the desirableness of a 
Methodist Service-Book for congregational use, is the difficulty 
experienced in chapels where the Liturgy is used by Methodist 
new-comers from. country parts, in following the service from 
point to point as it is found in the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England. Country Methodists feel the need of an easy and 
plainly arranged Service-Book which they may be able to 
follow without confusion or difficulty. 

Acting on such grounds as have now been indicated, the 
Committee of Revision have produced, and the Conference 
Office has published, the volume which stands first in the list 
of books at the head of this article. It cgntains the Morning 
Service so arranged that a Methodist from the country will 
easily and quickly be able to follow it, and yet such that a 
member of the Church of England, coming into a Methodist 
chapel, will be sensible of very little variation from the service 
of his own church, and may find himself altogether at ease and 
at home as he joins in the Methodist service. He will find, 
very nearly as in his own church, three forms of service, one 
with the Litany, another without, and a third with the Ten 
Commandments and a part of the Pre-Communion Service. He 
will observe one or two repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer avoided, 
and that a few words have been omitted from the form of ab- 
solution, so called. If an Evangelical Churchman, he will 
probably approve of the slight, yet hardly insignificant, abridg- 
ment of that form. He will find, too, that to meet the case of 
scrupulous ministers or fastidious congregations, an alternative 
collect is given, which may, if it appears best, be used instead 
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of the form known as the “ Absolution.” Beyond this he will 
discover very few and minor changes—hardly more or more 
important than every Wesleyan minister has always been ac- 
customed to make in reading the service, as, for example, when 
the congregation is led to pray for a blessing, not upon 
“ bishops, priests, and deacons” merely, but upon “ all ministers 
of the Gospel.” In the prayer for the High Court of Parliament 
he will probably not disapprove the change which for the words 
“our most religious and gracious Queen,” has substituted, “our 
Sovereign Lady, the Queen;” and in the Litany neither his 
principles nor his taste will probably be offended by reading 
the insertion which has transformed one of the petitions into 
“That it may please Thee to endue the High Cowrt of Parliae 
ment, the Lords of the Council, and all the nobility with grace, 
wisdom, and understanding,” an insertion which not only adds 
weight and fitness to the petition, but renders it no less proper 
than desirable to shorten the over-long service, when the Litany 
is used, by the omission of the separate prayer for Parliament. 
Such changes as these—and we think we have mentioned all of 
any account—make less difference between the Wesleyan Prayer- 
Book and the English Book of Common Prayer, than between 
the American Episcopalian Liturgy and that of our own country, 
and not more, we believe, than between the Irish Revised and 
the English Prayer-Book—if so much. The Psalms are divided 
for daily use, as in the Prayer-Book—only by days merely, and 
not for morning and evening also—the authorized version 
being substituted for the inferior Prayer-Book version. The 
Collects and the Gospel and Epistle for the day remain 
unaltered. 

The nationality of character in the Sunday-morning services 
is thus preserved, and no hindrance is placed in the way of 
those persons who, having been accustomed to the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer, may seek in Methodist churches the 
benefit of a peculiarly evangelical ministry. 

At the same time, that which in the Book of Common 
Prayer was regarded as objectionable has been done away, 
chiefly by means of changes which, though important, are very 
small, and all that belongs to the official completeness of a 
Wesleyan Methodist Service-Book has been inserted. The 
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Communion Office, varied only by a few words from that of the 
Church of England; the revised Baptismal Offices, the Wesleyan 
form of Ordination, the Service for the renewal of the Covenant 
by members of the Methodist Societies, the Marriage Service, 
and the Burial Service, each (except the Bap‘ismal Offices) with 
the alteration of but a few words, are all included in this Ser- 
vice-Book. 

And, moreover, there is one other—the final—section in this 
Church book, entitled, “ Articles of Religion ;’ not the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but John Wesley’s Twenty-five Articles. These are, 
in part, a selection and in part an abridgment, intended originally 
to form asubstitute for the Thirty-nine Articles, such as might be 
suitable for the use of the American Methodist Church, which was 
founded in 1784. In that year these Articles were first printed 
as part of the original Methodist Service-Book, prepared by 
Wesley’s own hand. The first edition of this volume was pub- 
lished in America in 1784 ; and in 1786 and 1788, respectively, 
two editions were published for this country. It contained an 
abridgment of the Sunday Service of the Church of England, 
which has been adopted for use in a few Methodist Chapels in 
England, more perhaps in the country than in London ; and for 
many years it was the authorized Methodist book for use in 
sacramental administration and other occasional Church offices. 
In the latter capacity, however, it has long been generally 
superseded by successive editions of the Conference Book of 
Offices. It is now likely to be wholly set aside by this new 
Church Service-Book, of which it may be regarded as, in a 
sense, the original. 

An Appendix is added to the volume, containing Legal Direc- 
tions relative to the Solemnization of Marriages in Wesleyan 
Chapels and the Burial Laws Amendment Act of 1880. 
Methodism has thus a complete Service-Book, and in regard to 
all Church responsibilities and all pastoral functions, is now, 
everywhere and in every way, an independent and fully orga- 
nized communion. This Service-Book, itself, is equivalent to a 
manifesto that Wesleyan Methodism takes its place as a truly 
characteristic Evangelical Church, holding its own among the 
different churches of the Empire, and in presence of its own 
Mother Church—the Established Church of England-—towards 
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which it has no wishes, except for its true prosperity, resting 
on the sure foundations of evangelical truth and life. 

We noted as one of the defects of the Office for the Baptism 
of Infants in the Prayer-Book, that it ignored the part and 
responsibility of the parents in the baptismal rite and cove- 
nant. That defect, originally inherited from the Prayer-Book, 
has been supplied in the revised Baptismal form which 
was finally adopted by the Wesleyan Conference at Leeds last 
year. There were not a few in that Conference who regretted 
the loss, occasioned by the revision, of sacred words and of hal- 
lowed phrases which were enshrined in their memory, and 
identified with some of their dearest and deepest feelings. The 
large majority, however, of the Conference,approved of the changes 
proposed by the revisers, and if not absolutely all, certainly an 
immense majority, welcomed warmly the passages which em- 
phasize the parent’s place and part in the baptismal covenant, 
and the responsibilities belonging thereto. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine that any Christian man or woman could 
fail heartily to approve and respond to the prayer introduced 
into the opening address to the congregation, that “the Holy 
Spirit may be given to this child, and also to his parents, who 
here present him in this holy sacrament, that they may be 
enabled to fulfil the solemn covenant into which they are now 
entering ; so that this child, being sheltered from the dangers 
and temptations of the world, kept safe from ungodly teaching 
and example, and brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, may be led to trust in Christ his Saviour, and may abide 
through life a faithful member of His holy Church.” Nor can 
it be supposed that any could be found to disapprove the ex- 
press and distinct prayer for the parents, inserted for the first: 
time in this Baptismal formulary, as follows :—*“O merciful 
God and heavenly Father, be pleased to give thy Holy Spirit: 
to the parents of this infant, that they may have wisdom and 
grace to bring up their offspring in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and in the faith of thy Holy Word ; through Jesus 
Christ, our only Mediator and Redeemer.” In the series of 
brief petitions, to which the standing congregation respond 
Amen, which in the Book of Common Prayer immediately pre- 
cede the act of baptism, but which in this Wesleyan revised form, 
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immediately follow it, there is also inserted a petitionary sen- 
tence as follows :—“ Grant that the parents of this infant may 
have grace, that they may ever set before their child the 
example of a godly life, and by their prayers and holy conver- 
sation may be the ministers of God to him for good.” 

Such is a general description of the full Service-Book, but 
we have intimated that the order of sacramental administra- 
tion and the occasional services, together with the appendix— 
all, in short, besides the morning liturgical services—are printed 
not only in the Service-Book of which we have spoken, but by 
themselves as a separate Book of Offices. It is necessary to add, 
lest there should be any misconception as to what the actual 
living Methodist Church is, that the great demand in the Con- 
nexion will be for the small book, not for the large. Wesley’s 
City Road and Bristol Church model has not been reproduced 
over the Connexion at large, for reasons which we will briefly 
explain, but which those who desire fully to understand will 
find explained and illustrated in detail in a small and cheap 
volume to which we have before referred, entitled, “John Wesley, 
the Church of England, and Wesleyan Methodism.” 

John Wesley, during his later years, maintained his own 
model service at the City Road Chapel, which Methodists have 
been much in the habit of speaking of as “the cathedral” of 
Methodism. But the full Church service and the complete 
ecclesiastical provisions of City Road could no more be main- 
tained throughout the scattered circuits of country Methodism, 
with their village chapels, than the cathedral service of St. 
Paul’s could be maintained in rustic village churches. It was 
a combination of special causes not elsewhere to be found which 
made the Methodism of London and Bristol take the form it 
did, with its full Church service, almost from the beginning, 
maintained during church hours in the Methodist meeting- 
house. One cause was that the number of converts, all of 
whom of course made it a point of conscience to attend the 
Sacrament at the Lord’s Table, was in these two centres excep- 
tionally large; a second was that the clergy combined, with 
resolute bigotry, to drive them from the Lord’s Table; a third 
was that the Wesleys, dividing the benefit of their presence 
very largely between these two centres, and sometimes helped 
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by sympathizing clergymen, were able themselves at London 
and Bristol to administer the Sacraments to their people. No- 
where else did these three conditions thus concur. Elsewhere 
the Methodists, for the most part, had no resort open to them 
for the reception of the sacraments but the parish church. 
True, elsewhere also they were sometimes driven from the 
holy table. But still they had no means of keeping up a 
separate sacramental service of their own. The parish church 
was of necessity still their ecclesiastical centre. The conse- 
quence was that their own services were brief, homely, in their 
character supplementary, and for many years held out of church 
hours. The clergy, however, took no pains to win them. Speak- 
ing generally, they treated them with neglect and aversion, or 
even worse than so. The consequence was that the country 
Methodists very commonly grew up to dislike equally the clergy 
and the churches. They never attended church when they could 
help it. They wearied for the time to come when they could 
receive the sacraments either from Mr. Wesley or his brother, 
when now and then one of the brothers came round to see them, 
or from Dr. Coke, his helper, or in Wesley’s latest years, from 
such of their own preachers as Wesley had authorized and 
appointed to administer the sacraments ; and when finally, after 
Wesley’s death, the claim they had so long urged for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments from their own preachers was conceded, 
they kept their own simple services and added to them the 
sacraments, Their preachers became ministers and pastors, but 
no liturgical forms were adopted in their worship. And for the 
most part the Church which had so long slighted or ill-used them 
remained to them, and to their children after them, a distasteful 
place, redolent of spiritual formalism and bigotry, and only by 
the sacred churchyard and its catholic solemnities hallowed to 
their thoughts. Such were the foundations laid a hundred 
years ago, And according to the beginning has been the after 
history ; according to the root has been the fruit. Traditions 
once firmly planted alike in place and race are scarcely ever to 
be dislodged. They continue to savour the spirit and feeling 
of the population for centuries. 

Nor, indeed, was this quite the whole case. In Yorkshire 
the influence of Ingham, the itinerant evangelist, who married 
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a sister of Lord Huntingdon, was distinctly and strongly 
Dissenting, and leavened the West Riding population far and 
wide. In Lancashire, also, the influence of John Bennett, 
which extended far and was deeply rooted, was very strongly 
tinctured with Dissenting principles. Besides which, several of 
Wesley’s best preachers were Scotchmen, imbued with a decided 
Presbyterian bias. All these influences combined with the 
great main cause of which we have spoken ; and country Method- 
ism accordingly, both North and South, for the most part 
eschewed liturgical forms and whatever seemed to savour of 
the Church of England. It is almost a wonder that the sacra- 
mental services of Methodism remained Anglican in their 
character, and, indeed, at one time it seemed as if there was no 
little danger of these services being Presbyterianized. At this 
point, however, eventually the line was firmly drawn. In 
England the Wesleys and their famous helpers had themselves 
administered the Sacraments to the societies after the English 
form, even in towns and villages where they never preached to 
them in any church, or read prayers to them in any chapel or 
meeting-room. The English sacramental forms, accordingly, 
were sacred to English Methodists, and the Presbyterian modes 
of administration have been limited to Methodism in Scotland. 

During the past century, indeed, the public services in country 
Methodist chapels have been not a little extended and enriched. 
The organ, the anthem, the chanted psalm, have been very gene- 
rally introduced. The services are sweet, musical,and impressive, 
The Scripture lessons are unfailingly read. Sometimes, indeed, 
there is much solemity and some stateliness about the worship, 
particularly on the Lord’s Day. But very few country chapels 
have followed the example of City Road. In Bristol the tradi- 
tion of Morning Service is still kept up, although not univer- 
sally; so also in Bath and one or two other old seats of 
Methodism in the west and south of England the Liturgy is 
used. In Manchester, in Liverpool, even in the West Riding, 
there are instances, some of recent origin, of the use of the 
Liturgy in Wesleyan chapels. And it would not be wonderful, 
as the taste for ecclesiastical propriety and for refined and more 
or less ornate services spreads—and it is spreading in all Non- 
conformist communities—if there should, up to a certain limit, 
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be an increased use of the Morning Service. It is not unlikely, 
indeed, that the publication of this Service-Book may do some- 
thing to promote such a movement, as it is certain that the want 
of such a book in the past has been unfavourable to any extension 
of the Liturgical use. But the limits within which such a move- 
ment is likely ever to extend are but narrow. In London the 
old customs will continue to be general. On the whole it suits 
London and its neighbourhood, except perhaps on the northern 
and eastern sides. And those who have been accustomed to it 
love it dearly. But alike in the manufacturing strongholds and 
the village homes of Methodist faith and worship the Service- 
Book, as a whole, will find little or no favour. In this respect 
John Wesley’s ideal of Methodism will no more prevail gene- 
rally in England than it has done in other parts of the world. 
For ourselves, we greatly prefer the complete Wesleyan Morning 
Service, and we love also to feel ourselves on the Sunday morn- 
ing sharing in the old historical method of English worship, with 
its mingled lowliness and stateliness, with its tenderness and 
majesty—to feel ourselves, in such worship, united with untold 
generations of the past as well as with an ever-increasing volume 
of worshippers of the present. But we must be content, and 
more than content, that there should be varieties in our Church 
service ; and, indeed, when in a full northern chapel, crowded 
with disciplined and devout Methodists who have inherited 
famous and sacred memories for a hundred years, we share the 
beauty and solemn joy of a Sunday morning’s service—such 
singing !—such blended voices and gathered faces both of old 
and young !—the saintly old and the beaming crowded young— 
we can hardly maintain that such a service is in any way in- 
ferior to the best of London morning services. 

Now it is for country Methodists, speaking geverally, that 
the smaller book—which is, in fact, the Revised Book of Offices 
—will be in request. The larger volume will find its sale in 
London and in other places not numerous, but hardly to be 
called few, where the Morning Service is in use. Both contain 
all that is necessary for the sacramental and the solemn 
occasional services which gather around the Sunday worship of 
the “ people called Methodists.” 
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| gv is a problem, often an enigma, to other nations. 
This is not to be wondered at, for she occasionally puzzles 
her own children, who anxiously ask what mysterious future 
she is approaching. It must be added that a chronic mis- 
understanding exists between France and England. The Channel 
which separates them is only a trench, over or under which 
locomotives will pass one day at full speed ; but the difference 
of race, character, education and religion make up so to speak, 
a moral channel of separation much larger and deeper, under 
which it will be very difficult to bore a tunnel. To these 
differences, arising from the nature of things, must be added 
others, which result from the foreign policy of the Jules Ferry 
Cabinet, and which we do not wish to mention at present. 
These recent grievances have somewhat embittered the feeling 
between the two countries, and added new elements of incom- 
patibility to those above mentioned. Strange to say, the entente 
cordiale, which lasted so many years under the rule of Napoleon 
III., who seemed so unlikely to enlist the sympathies of a free 
nation,—that entente cordiale is seriously imperilled under the 
Republic,—that is to say, under a Government which, on close 
examination, very much resembles that which Great Britain 
has enjoyed for nearly two centuries. We have something 
better to do than to seek for the grounds of these misunder- 
standings and disagreements. Let us rather try to explain, as 
clearly as possible, the state of feeling and the ensemble of facts 
in France. 

Certainly, one of the most difficult points of this position is 
the attitude of the third Republic towards religious questions. 
We wish, in a few pages, briefly to explain this attitude; and 
we will try to bring to bear upon it a calm and impartial 
judgment, the judgment of a Frenchman attached by conviction 
to Liberal ideas, and who tries to unite them to an Evangelical 
faith. We hope these conditions of cited will suffice 
for English readers. 
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To thoroughly understand the politico-religious position of 
France, it is necessary to recall its chief historical features. 

It would have been impossible for the French revolution not 
to enter, at an early stage, upon a struggle with the Romish 
Church. The latter had been the accomplice and often the 
instigator of the abuses of the old régime, and she opposed to 
all reforms such a resistance as threatened to overthrow the 
movement in favour of revolutionary change. The heads of the 
revolutionary movement, moreover, or some of them, were adepts 
of the intidel philosophy of the eighteenth century, and had 
little respect for an institution which they considered as a 
monument of the superstition of the Middle Ages. These two 
reasons are sufficient to explain the antagonism which, from 
1789, was established between the Church and the Revolution, 
and which, in different phases, has lasted to the present day. 

The Constituent Assembly, in which the clergy were strongly 
represented, declared to the end that it respected the Catholic 
religion, and yet did not hesitate to deal it some very heavy 
blows. By the emancipation of Protestants and Jews, it for 
ever broke up an odious monopoly; by the secularization of 
ecclesiastical property it deprived the Church of her immense 
wealth; by the suppression of religious congregations it deprived 
her of her most ardent helpers ; by the civil constitution of the 
clergy it completely disorganized her. The last of these 
measures, brought about by the common efforts of the disciples 
of Rousseau and the Gallican Jansenists, was both a serious 
blow to religious liberty and a political fault, destined to 
bear bitter fruits. An assembly without a majority hostile to 
religion was thus compelled to enter into a struggle with 
Catholicism, and to inaugurate a period of conflict of which it 
is not even now possible to foretell the end, 

In the Legislative Assembly, and especially in the Con- 
vention, opposition to Romanism turned to persecution. At 
first those priests who refused to take the oath (nonjurors) 
were exposed to the ill-treatment of the populace, and to 
annoyance from the authorities. But those who took the 
oath did not themselves escape the persecution, which finished 
by attacking all forms of religion. The oom were tracked, 
imprisoned, “exiled, murdered. 
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“At the Paris Mairie (says Dr. de Pressensé*) at the Abbaye, at La Force, 
at Saint Firmin, at Les Carmes, the priests were murdered en masse, and 
it was the same in the Provinces. At Rheims, amongst many other con- 
demned priests, the Abbé Pacquot replied thus to those who urged him to 
take the oath : ‘My choice is made, I prefer death to perjury; if I had 
two lives, I would give you one; but I have only one, and I keep it for 
God.’ The refractory priests displayed, under these circumstances, the 
most noble courage, and refused, in view of the murderers’ sword, to take 
an oath which would have saved their life against their conscience. 
Nothing in the history of the martyrs is more beautiful than the scene at 
Les Carmes; there was an emulation of holy heroism, blended with a 
pious tenderness. The venerable Archbishop of Arles. thanking God for 
having to offer himself up; the priests confessing each other and giving 
each other the kiss of peace before dying; the gentle and firm answers, 
worthy of the times of Irenzus ; all these grand manifestations of a reli- 
gion so recently discredited, illuminate the close of an unbelieving cen- 
tury with a truly celestial light, and reveal God with an extraordinary 
power at a time when an impious decree is about to endeavour to banish 


His worship.” 

During the rule of the Directoire religious liberty re- 
appeared. The nation, to which had been offered in succession, 
by Chaumette, Atheism with the goddess Reason, and by Robes- 
pierre Deism with the worship of the Supreme Being (Ztre 
Supréme), once delivered from her tyrants, returned of her own 
will to Christianity under its Roman Catholic form, the only 
one with which it was acquainted. Without official patronage 
or any payment from the State, the Church was re-organized 
in 45,000 parishes, and lived independent for several years. It 
was not, therefore, as so many historians have stated, Napoleon 
who raised again the altars, and revived Christian worship in 
France. The “Concordat” of 1801, a work of cunning and 
despotism, had no other aim than to link with chains Catho- 
licism to the Imperial policy, and to force religion and the 
papacy to serve the ends of an ambitious genius. 

Napoleon thought he had gained a great victory in extorting 
from the Pope, by threats and by cunning, his signature to the 
“Concordat,” to which he added the organic articles which 
ensured the complete subjection of the Church to the civil 
power, and turned it into “a kind of sacred police,” according 
to the naive expression of an admirer of this act. The Romish 
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Church resigned herself to accept this contract, which enslaved 
her for a time, but permitted her nevertheless to ~~ for a 
return of political favour. 


“ At the time when the Concordat was drawn up (justly observes Lan- 
frey*), Catholicism no longer existed as a political power; thanks to the 
position which it then regained, it was enabled again to take hold of the 
rising generation, and prepare those long and fatal internal commotions, 
during which ultramontane absolutism has imperilled all the conquests 
of modern thought. The Abbé de Pradt declared he had often heard 
Napoleon say that ‘ the Concordat was the greatest fault of his reign,’ ” 


The restoration of the Bourbons, whilst maintaining the 
Concordat, restored to the clergy the political authority of 
which Napoleon had deprived them. Catholicism became a 
political party, the most noisy and arrogant of all, because the 
King was with it. But it raised against him the antipathies 
and opposition of all who were unwilling to go back to 1789. 
The momentary triumph of the Jesuits evoked a complete tem- 
pest against them, and their final attempt to regain power under 
the Polignac Ministry brought about the fall of the Bourbons 
in 1830. France showed by a decisive experience that, even 
though she might respect the spiritual authority of the clergy, 
she meant to tolerate no longer their interference in the 
government of the nation. 

The reign of Louis Philippe was an era of religious tran- 
quillity. The Catholic party, without concealing its dislike to 
the Orleanist monarchy, understood that it had itself much to be 
forgiven, and did not interfere too openly with politics. The 
Government, on its side, wished, above all else, to avoid religious 
quarrels ; and this was the principle which led M. Guizot, 
although a Protestant by conviction, to make unexpected con- 
cessions to the Catholic party, and to declare that the foreign 
policy of France ought to be a Catholic policy. The clergy 
eagerly welcomed these declarations, and applauded the acts 
which followed them (such as the Tahiti affair); but these 
advances did not reconcile them with the junior branch (the 
Orleanists), and they watched its downfall with undisguised 
satisfaction. 


* « History of Napoleon I.,” vol. ii. p. 359. 
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The readiness with which the clergy blessed the trees of 
liberty which the Republicans of 1848 planted, might have 
given rise to the belief that they were converted to Liberal 
views. It was not so. A few Liberal Catholics, like Father 
Lacordaire, were evidently sincere in the joyful welcome they 
gave to the Republic. The rest looked upon it, from its birth, 
as an essentially provisional régime, a kind of bridge towards a 
state of things more in harmony with their hopes. They had 
no occasion to complain of the Republic; during its. short 
duration it gave them what they had in vain demanded from 
preceding Governments, a law which allowed them to establish 
colleges in rivalry with those of the State. The Catholic party, 
thus favoured by the Republic of 1848, remained none the less 
in a constant state of conspiracy against it, and never ceased 
expecting and preparing for the return of the Bourbons. 

Instead of a Bourbon it was a Bonaparte who overturned 
the Republic and put himself in its place, After the first 
shock of surprise, a large majority of the Catholic party per- 
formed an evolution, and welcomed the risingsun, The clergy 
chanted Ze Deums for the re-establishment of the Empire, 
and settled on the steps of the new imperial throne. Napo- 
leon III. rewarded this ardour by conferring upon them privi- 
leges and dignities, but without allowing them, however, to 
assume the political ascendency to which they aspired. 
Faithful to Napoleonic tradition, he rather made use of the 
Catholic clergy than served them. He did not even fear 
to displease and to irritate them, when the interests of politics 
or of his dynasty appeared to require it. This was especially 
the case in the Italian question, the solution of which so greatly 
wounded the Catholic party, and drove a number over to the 
opposition. It seems highly probable that the desire to restore 
to the Empire the sympathies and the support of the clergy was 
one of the decisive causes of the foolish Franco-Prussian war. 
As he grew old the Emperor fell more completely under the 
influence of his wife, whilst she fell under the undivided influ- 
ence of the priests. She had said: “This war shall be my 
war!” And what her cassocked advisers wished, in exciting 
this war, was doubtless to break downa Protestant power, but 
especially to bring about a general revolution, which should 
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give the preponderance of political power to the Papacy and to 
Catholicism. Every one knows how these calculations were 
foiled by the course of events. 

To sum up, since the Revolution, French Catholicism has 
followed up ceaselessly the chimera of the re-establishment of 
its ancient privileges and of its political preponderance. To 
attain this, it has formed itself into a party, chiefly known by 
the name of Ultramontanism. This party has become more 
and more consolidated. For forty years it has had for its 
chief organ a fighting newspaper, the Univers, the editor- 
in-chief of which, Louis Veuillot, lately deceased, was its 
eminent and unscrupulous leader. Its one principle is: 
“Everything for the Pope! The Pope before everything !” 
The Syllabus is its only charter. The Council of the Vatican 
has given to its doctrines the most marked approval, and 
imposed silence on all liberal dissent. Henceforth there is no 
authentic and recognized Catholicism but that which was 
avouched in Rome at the time when the Empire fell to pieces 
at Sédan. 

Such is the situation which the Third Republic has inherited 
from its birth. Like its predecessor of 1848, it first appeared 
favourable to the views of the clergy. The National Assembly of 
1871 found itself with a majority composed of Catholic Monarch- 
ists. There were several reasons for this. The popularity of 
the Republican party had suffered a momentary eclipse, result- 
ing from the reverses of a war for which it was not responsible, 
but which it persisted in continuing, while public opinion 
longed for peace. The greater number of the Royalist deputies 
were chosen on account of their pacific opinions, their respect- 
ability, and their patriotic conduct. The mission intrusted to 
them was not to change the form of government, but to make 
peace and to reorganize the country. 

The Monarchist majority of the Assembly was not slow to 
reveal its clerical tendencies. Ata time when the ashes of the 
Paris monuments had hardly cooled down, and when German 
troops still occupied French territory, it discussed the best 
means of interfering in favour of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and encouraged in the country a dangerous agitation on 
this question, But it was especially after the 24th of May, 
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1873, when M. Thiers had been replaced by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, that a decidedly Ultramontane reaction took place. 
One hundred and fifty deputies went on a pilgrimage to 
Chartres to worship a Druidical stone and a black virgin, and to 
thank Heaven for the overthrow of M. Thiers. The Assembly 
approved of the construction of the Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart at Paris, built with the avowed purpose of consecrating 
France to this new worship, invented in the last century by a 
poor mad girl, Marie Alacoque. It sanctioned an order of the 
Prefect of Lyons which compelled civil interments to take 
place at six o’clock in the morning. It passed a law on mili- 
tary chaplains, which installed priests in the barracks, and 
other laws relating to public instruction and higher education, 
which were suggested by the Bishop of Orleans, M, Dupanloup, 
and which opposed compulsory education, so long claimed by 
public opinion, and gave the clergy the right of founding univer- 
sities and granting scholastic titles. In different parts of 
France pilgrimages were organized to prepare the downfall of 
the Republic and the accession of the legitimate King, who was 
to re-establish Catholicism as a State religion, to restore the old 
régime, and to efface every trace of the Revolution of 1789. 
Thousands of pilgrims went to Lourdes, to La Salette, and to 
Paray-le-Monial, singing the famous hymn— 
“ Sauvez Rome et la France, 
Au nom du Sacré-Coear.” 


“Save Rome and France, 
In the name of the Sacred Heart.” 


and uttering the seditious cry of “ Vive Henri V.!” 

It is well known that the Comte de Chambord caused the 
failure of this attempted restoration by refusing to make any 
concession in regard to the white flag. If this defeat greatly re- 
joiced all who had the moral greatness of France at heart, it could 
not make them forget that all the Liberal conquests of a century 
had nearly been lost by the cleverly-woven plot of the Catholic 
party. One must have experienced the anguish of those weeks 
during which the victory of the reaction seemed secure, to 
understand the anger of Liberal France against those who had 
all but replaced her under the yoke. 
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But it was chiefly the Coup d’Htat of the 16th of May, 
1877, which most exasperated public opinion against the 
clerical party, and impressed on French politics the character 
which it has had ever since. It will be remembered under 
what circumstances this audacious attempt was made. The 
elections of 1876 had been a humiliating defeat for ultra- 
montanism. It had tried to move the masses by stirring 
sermons and triumphant pilgrimages ; use was made of religious 
assemblies and episcopal charges to persuade the electors that 
they ought to vote for the partisans of the Syllabus. The 
peasants of the provinces, not less than the labouring classes 
in the towns, turned a deaf ear, and returned to the Chamber 
men who were devoted to Republican institutions. The clerical 
Republic of Messrs. de Broglie and Buffet was condemned with- 
out any chance of appeal. 

The famous Coup d’Htat of the 16th of May was the final 
attempt of the clerical party to regain the power they had lost. 
The signal had been given from Rome, in the papal speech of 
the 16th of March, 1877, by which Pius IX. requested the 
bishops to exert their influence over their respective govern- 
ments in favour of the oppressed Holy See. Catholic agitation 
in France became intense; petitions were signed claiming the 
re-establishment of the temporal power; the bishops published 
charges which were threatening to the Italians. The Cabinet 
of M. Jules Simon protested against this agitation, and the 
Chamber of Deputies passed an order of the day, which 
declared that “the ultramontane manifestations might com- 
promise the external and internal security of the country,” 
and, in order to suppress this disloyal agitation, called upon 
the Government to put into force the existing laws against such 
movements. A few days after this, Marshal MacMahon, with 
military unceremoniousness, dismissed the Jules Simon Ministry, 
entrusted to M. de Broglie the task of forming a-new Cabinet, 
and dissolved the Chamber. Public opinion was not deceived 
as to the origin and import of this crisis; it was regarded as 
an act of retaliation on the part of the Catholic party, and the 
Ministry of aggression just appointed received the name of 
Gouvernement des Curés (the Clerical Government). 

We shall not describe here the six months’ crisis during 
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which the reactionary party gathered all its strength to win 
the elections. The clergy threw themselves into the contest 
with imprudent impetuosity ; the bishops lavished their praises 
on the authors of the Coup d’Etat, and the priests became 
electioneering agents from one end of the country to the other. 
The defeat of the party was startling; but by this result the 
clergy especially were brought into discredit and contempt. 
In this contest they were the chief losers, and their attitude 
justified only too strongly the celebrated saying of Gambetta: 
“Clericalism is the enemy!” This last campaign was the 
unfortunate crowning of a long series of ill-advised interferences 
with politics, Catholicism had shown itself the irreconcilable 
enemy of the Liberal aspirations and Republican institutions of 
France. It was in the nature of things that the triumph of 
the Republic should signalize the beginning of a contest with the 
clerical party. In fact, this contest has been the chief feature 
of the home policy of France during the years which have 
followed. 

Religious congregations (orders) were first attacked. In 
framing a law for higher education, M. Jules Ferry, Minister 
of Public Instruction, inserted a seventh article, which stipu- 
lated that “ no one belonging to an unauthorized congregation (or 
religious order) shall be allowed to take part in public or 
free instruction, nor to conduct an institution for teaching of 
any kind whatsoever.” This clause especially aimed at the 
Jesuits, who possessed in France numerous establishments 
where young people were taught to detest the Liberal institu- 
tions of their country. In attacking thus the teaching con- 
gregations, the Minister touched the apple of the eye of the 
Romish Church ; he therefore stirred up universal and unani- 
mous indignation in the ultramontane camp. Some protests 
were also heard from the Liberal party. It was said, and 
not without reason, that the Article VII. pledged the 
Republic to an anti-liberal course of conduct, and that to 
refuse permission to teach to certain men, furnished with the 
diplomas required by law, for the sole reason that they 
belonged to a religious order, was to infringe on their rights as 
citizens, 

The seventh article having been thrown out by the Senate 
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the Government, as it had announced, had recourse, to attain 
the same ends, to “existing laws,” viz. the decrees of March 
29, 1880. One of these declared that the establishments 
belonging to the Society of Jesus were to be closed in three 
months’ time; and the second granted to the non-authorized 
congregations three months in which to put themselves in order 
by requesting legal recognition. There were in France 7,444 
monks belonging to unauthorized orders, and forming 385 
establishments. Of this number 1,541 were Jesuits, forming 
sixty houses, twenty-six of which possessed a college or a 
school. The monks to whom the decrees referred refused to 
take any steps towards their recognition, and were expelled 
from their establishments manu militari. In these expulsions 
some painful scenes took place. The monks, following the 
advice of their lay friends, feigned a resistance, which could 
only bring ridicule on their cause, without serving it in any 
way. The excitement was, moreover, of short duration, and 
quite local. A Frenchman, even when favourable to religious 
ideas, does not usually like monks, and those who expected a 
show of opinion in their favour were disappointed. The 
Government has not yet thought it necessary to disperse the 
non-authorized orders of nuns, who have in France 826 com- 
munities and 14,000 members. 

The satisfaction thus given to anti-clerical hatred leaves still 
open so many houses that one may be allowed to doubt its 
efticaey. Besides which, the colleges of the Jesuits are every- 
where carried on under the direction of secular priests or of 
ultramontane laymen, and the number of their pupils has 
not diminished. In this business the Government has only 
incurred the odium of persecution, without having profited 
by it. 

The war with Romanism has chiefly been continued on the 
battle-field of public instruction. The new law on higher 
education has deprived the Catholic institutions of the title of 
Universities, and, what has been felt more than anything else, 
has taken away from them the right to confer degrees. In the 
matter of primary instruction, the changes have been far more 
important, and the struggle has been unusually keen and some- 
times rabid. 
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The public schools established in each commune or parish 
by the law of 1833 (of which the honour belongs to M. 
Guizot) were of a denominational character—that is to say, they 
were Catholic, except where the number of Protestants (or 
Jews) was sufficiently large for them to have a school of their 
own. Priests were admitted in the local committee of super- 
vision, members of the teaching religious orders could be 
appointed to conduct the schools, and this was very largely 
done ; the teacher was obliged to give religious instruction, and 
to hear his pupils repeat the catechism. Very often the teacher 
was dependent on the priest in a humiliating degree, and the 
school was an appendage of the Church. The congreganists, 
who, being unmarried, could be content with a smaller salary 
than lay teachers, superseded them more and more, and many 
communes gave them the preference for economy’s sake. The 
instruction which they gave was generally very insufficient, 
and that is easily accounted for, when it is remembered that 
a large number, especially amongst the nuns, had not the brevet 
de capacité (diploma) required from lay teachers, but only a 
certificate signed by a bishop, and called lettre d’obédience. 

The Republic could not accept a state of things which was 
so evidently calculated to favour Romanism. It began by sup- 
pressing the lettres dobédience; then it undertook the great 
revolution long before inscribed on the Republican programme : 
the school gratuitous, compulsory, and secular (/aique). 

Gratuitous public instruction has appeared in France to be 
the necessary corollary of compulsion. The feeling of equality, 
so dear to the French, would not have accepted of a gratuity only 
offered to the poor. It is true that this principle involved great 
expense. The Republic has considered it a point of honour 
not to be niggardly in this matter. The budget of public 
instruction, which was 1,500,000 francs (£60,000) in 1833 
rose this year (1883) to 90,784,811 francs (£3,635,362). 

Compulsory education has been strongly objected to by the 
Catholic party, which has set up in opposition the liberty of 
heads of families. But the great battle was fought on the 
question of the lay character to be given to the schools. It 
seems difficult to impose as a law the compulsory character 
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of the teaching, without establishing as a corollary the religious 
neutrality of the school. 

“It has seemed to us necessary (says M. Paul Bert) to promise to 
heads of families that nothing shall be taught in these schools which 
could interfere with their own liberty of conscience and that of their 
children. How could you condemn a father who would say, ‘ Being a 
Protestant, I will not send my child to the Catholic school, the only one 
there is in my commune; I do not wish it, because he will receive there 
Catholic instruction’ ?” 


The law of 1850 had pretended to satisfy the conscience of 
religious minorities, by granting them separate schools, but, in 
reality, out of 1369 communes where Protestant churches 
have public worship, only 384 had a Protestant school. And 
we are bound to say that in Catholic schools Protestant children 
were generally treated as if infested with the plague if they 
refused to join in the religious practices of their schoolfellows. 
It is not therefore from the Protestant side that the objections 
to this reform have arisen. But from the Catholic side the 
protests have been warm and indignant. The Republican 
government has been reproached with wishing to found a 
school without God, an atheistic school. To give satisfaction © 
to the complainants, M. Jules Simon and his friends wished the 
new law to mention expressly amongst the subjects of instruc- 
tion “the duties towards God.” The Senate had agreed to this 
amendment, but, in view of the refusal of the Chamber of 
Deputies, it consented to reverse its vote, and to strike out all 
mention of “duties towards God.” 

We could have wished that since the state of feeling in 
France requires religious neutrality in the schools, the teaching 
of ethics had been equally struck off the programme. What, 
indeed, are ethics independent of religion—ethics which are not 
connected with God as their source, and a future life as their 
sanction? Official ethics—a subject which figures on the 
programme of the Government normal schools—includes, 
we admit, God and a future life. But we have no 
guarantee that the State which to-day favours Deism, will not 
in a few years prefer Atheism. After having requested its 
teachers to speak of God to their pupils, could it not order 
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_ The day when M. Paul Bert should succeed M. Jules Ferry 


in the Cabinet, we should be in danger of seeing Positivism 
take the place of Deism in the programmes of public instruction. 
There was only one way of avoiding this peril—namely, to strike 
out ethics as well as religion, from the programmes of primary 
schools, and to leave the care of providing this twofold teaching 
to families, to priests, and to pastors. This point of view has 
been defended with talent by Pastor Bersier, in a pamphlet 
which has met with great success, The Chambers, however, 
have not adopted it, and difficulties have resulted of which we 
do not yet see the end. 

Many Liberal writers have been eager to draw up manuals of 
ethics for the use of primary schools, in accordance with the new 
law. Some of these books are very well written, and make 
morality rest on faith in God and a future life. But they have 
none the less been denounced by the Bishops to the Congregation 
of the Index, which has forbidden the Catholics to read or to use 
them. From this a conflict has resulted, which is still exceed- 
ingly bitter. The Bishops have hastened to promulgate in 
their dioceses the decree of the Roman See, accompanying it 
with the most irritating comments. Immediately the Govern- 
ment, making use of the right conferred on it by the Concordat, 
summoned the Bishops before the Council of State, for having 
published without its consent a declaration emanating from the 
Holy See. The cwrés and parish priests have of course acted 
in conformity with the orders received from Rome through 
their Bishops, and have zealously hunted up the prohibited 
manuals, threatening with the spiritual penalties at their dis- 
posal the children who used them, and refusing to admit them 
to confirmation. The Government has had recourse to the 
only punishment in its power in order to reach the priests most 
compromised by the violence of their resistance,—it has stopped 
their salary. One can imagine how many protestations this has 
occasioned in the Catholic camp, This state of things has not 
changed at the present time, and it is not easy to see how it 
will end. The appel comme d’abus, the only penalty the Council 
of State can inflict on the Bishops, is but a light censure, 
which has never greatly disturbed the members of the Episco- 
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pate. As to the suspension of salary which the Concordat 
permits to be pronounced against a simple priest, it cannot 
seriously fetter a Church which disposes of large pecuniary 
resources, It would take a long time to enumerate all the 
other Bills which have been, or are about to be, adopted in the 
French Chambers, with a view to put a stop to the successive 
encroachments of the Romish Church. Some aim at protecting 
the conscience of non-Catholics ; for instance, the proposed Bills 
for the suppression of chaplains in barracks and hospitals, for 
the liberty of the cemeteries, for the suppression of the laws 
enforcing a cessation of labour on Sundays and féte days, for 
the omission of judicial oaths, for the removal of crucifixes from 
the law courts; for the repeal of the law which compels 
soldiers to attend divine service in a church to which they do 
not belong. Some of these laws are doubtless open to criticism, 
and show an anti-religious prejudice we cannot but condemn. 
Nevertheless, their general tendency is to respect the individual 
conscience, and to put an end to the fiction, so long maintained, 
that France is a Catholic country. The same consideration more 
or less justifies various police and administrative measures which 
have roused strong protests from the Catholic party—such as, for 
instance, the prohibitions, in many places, of processions which, 
on certain féte days, monopolized the streets, and obliged the 
passers-by to perform outward signs of respect which were 
often in opposition to their convictions. 

The most difficult problem which the Republican policy will 
have to solve, in a very near future, is that of the attitude to 
be taken with reference to the Concordat. The Catholic Church 
desires it to be maintained because the experience of the past 
has taught her that, if this treaty imposes upon her rather 
troublesome fetters, yet, on the whole, it confers an official 
standing which has its advantages. On this question the 
Republican party is divided. The Opportunist section, of 
which Gambetta was the leader while he lived, wishes to con- 
tinue the Concordat as an instrument of restraint over the 
clergy and of power in the hands of the State. The Liberal 
and the Radical sections, on the contrary, are agreed in desiring 
the abolition of the Concordat; the first, because they believe 
that the complete separation of the Church from the State 
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would be the only liberal and fair solution of the question ; 
the latter, because they think that, stripped of the prestige 
which it derives from its union with the State, the Romish 
Church would be condemned to a rapid downfall. 

Numerous Bills have been presented within the last few 
years for the repeal of the Concordat. The two principal ones 
are due to Messrs. Boysset and Jules Roche. Both aim at 
separating the Church from the State and abolishing the budget 
of public worship; but they are not sustained by a majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and have no chance of being adopted 
for some time. We may judge of the intense animosity against 
the Romish Church which has inspired these bills by the 
following extracts from the xposé des Motifs (Statement of 
Principles) of M. Boysset :—“ We, the Republic of 1881, are 
not in any manner. the heirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, and we 
cannot be bound by a treaty which he has signed. The 
French Republic cannot any longer, by her millions and her 
official influence, sustain her declared enemies.” 

The other fraction of the Republican party wishes, on the 
contrary, to keep up the Concordat, in order to make it an 
instrumentum regni. The Bill of M. Paul Bert (7th of 
February, 1882), inspired by Gambetta, would enforce the 
strict observance of the Concordat by giving a penal sanction 
to the prescriptions it contains. It stipulates that every priest 
who shall have incurred a “déclaration dabus,’ may be 
deprived of his salary. The publication, without authorization, 
of the decisions of the Papal See would be punished by a fine 
of 500 to 1,000 francs. M. Paul Bert, as well as M. Jules 
Roche, asks that the salaries of the members of the clergy be 
reduced, as far as. possible, to what they were when the Con- 
cordat was originally agreed upon between Napoleon I. and 
the Pope. According to the latter of these deputies, this would 
diminish the Budget of Public Worship by fifty-three to fifty- 
four millions of francs. 

It is this proposal for a strict observance of the Concordat 
which appears to-day to command the general approval of the 
lawgivers of France. Every year the vote of the Budget of 
Worship brings back the long procession of the economies. 
which might be realized on various points, The Government 
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already applies to refractory priests the remedy of forfeiting 
their salaries. It is seriously proposed to deprive the Catholic 
Church of the enjoyments of landed estates and buildings, 
worth at least sixty millions, which are appropriated to uses 
not rendered obligatory by the Concordat. 

What must be thought of the various measures, of which 
we have given an incomplete but monotonous enumeration, 
and of the anti-clerical policy which they express? We will 
close this paper by a short answer to this question. 

The partisans of these restrictive measures urge two prin- 
ciples to justify them. The first is, the necessity of protecting 
the moral unity of France ; and the second, the duty of respecting 
the conscience of non-Catholics. 

This last idea is new in French legislation, and it certainly 
deserves praise. The Protestants, especially, have had much to © 
suffer from the haughtinessand theencroachments of Catholicism, 
which, since it was unable to persecute them any longer, lias not 
spared them any kind of annoyances and molestation. They 
cannot, therefore, be moved with much pity towards those who 
now declare themselves oppressed because an effort is made to 
bring them back to common law. Moreover, besides the Pro- 
testants and the Jews, there are in France multitudes of men 
who are no longer connected with Romanism, and whose con- 
victions must be respected. One cannot, therefore, refuse to 
approve what aims at taking away from Catholicism its privi- 
leged position, and bringing it back under the empire of the 
common law. 

We are not so satisfied in reference to the other principle 
invoked by the partisans of the anti-clerical policy. They say 
they wish to secure the moral unity of France. The danger 
they wish to avoid strikes us also. We are threatened with 
having two Frances, separated each from the other by a con- 
tradictory education, and by widely different principles and 
interests. The opposition is already manifest in many families, 
between the wife, educated by the priests in all the practices of 
Romish superstition, and the husband, a freethinker and a dis- 
ciple of Voltaire. But whilst we do not wish to ignore the 
danger which threatens the Latin races on this account, we do not 
admit that it is the business of the State to remove it. Let 
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the State watch over the national unity, the unity of legislation 
and of language—that is enough. The danger resulting from 
its intermeddling in moral and religious divisions would be 
more to be feared than the divisions themselves. The claim of 
the State to re-establish the moral unity of the nation is not a 
new one in France. It was the claim of Louis XIV., when he 
repealed the Edict of Nantes, and we know what have been the 
lamentable results of this revocation. Let us not forget that 
such pretensions lead to persecution. The intervention of the 
State in this domain provokes resistance, and resistance in its 
turn calls forth repression. 

When such measures undertake to regulate creeds they 
are necessarily powerless. The religious conscience, even when 
it has been misled, will not endure violence, and always ends by 
retaliation. So long as the French Government is content with 
bringing back Catholicism within the limits of obedience to the 
laws, it will hold an impregnable position, and be sustained by 
public opinion. But if it begin to persecute, public opinion 
will turn against it. 

It may be asked, for instance, whether the decrees against 
the Congregations have not overshot the mark. At all events, 
they have been useless. The Syllabus was the doctrine not only 
of the Orders which have been suppressed, but also of those 
which have remained undisturbed in France, and of the secular 
clergy themselves. 

“ Have we not in France,” says M. Jules Simon, in a recent volume,* 
“ authorized congregations, which devote themselves to primary teaching, 
who possess a ‘ personnel’ of 20,341 brethren, distributed in 3,096 schools, 
of which 2,328 are public schools, besides 16,478 girls’ schools, conducted 
by nuns belonging to authorized congregations? And is not the Syllabus 
obeyed in these 19,574 boys’ and girls’ schools? How is it, if the Syllabus 
threatens you so, that you do not close these seventy-thousand primary 


schools, these numerous colleges and seminaries, the teaching of which, 
it is undeniable, differs only in its methods from that of the Jesuits ?” 


The French Government is therefore in presence of the fol- 
lowing dilemma: Either it will continue to the end in the way 
it has entered, and will incur—though it professes to be a Liberal 
régime—the reproach of persecuting a numerous and important 
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section of the nation ; or else it will only take half measures, 
and then its work will be useless, for it will have excited, some 
of the worst passions without really disarming the Catholic 
party. 

In our opinion there is only one possible method of escaping 
from this dilemma—namely, the adoption of a truly Liberal 
policy, which, respecting the rights of all, would require from 
all obedience to the laws, and would submit every one to the 
common law. This policy, which will certainly prevail one 
day, will bring about, as a necessary consequence, but without 
violence or wrong-doing, the separation of the Church and 
State. In France the Church, it must be remembered, is 
directly paid and salaried by the State out of the taxes, and 
appears yearly before the Chamber to have its special budget 
criticised. The contrast, in this respect, between the relations 
of Church and State in England and in France is one never 
to be lost sight of, and which greatly aggravates the French 
dilemma, as it has now been explained. 


Art..V.—THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1883. 


NFORMATION respecting this volume will not be un- 

acceptable to our readers; and to few of them, if to any, 

can such information fail to be useful as well as interesting. 

We propose to avail ourselves of the help which the “ Official 

Year-Book ” affords, in endeavouring to indicate the work of 
the Church of England. : 

Many questions of interest and of importance will not be 
touched in this article. It will not attempt to discuss the form 
or system of the government and constitution of the Church 
of England. The consideration of whether Episcopacy, Pres- 
byterianism, or Congregationalism is most in accord with 

[No. cxx..]—-New Sertgs, Vou. 1. No. 1. F 
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Christian standards and the facts of Church history, does 
not lie within the purpose of this paper. So, with respect 
to such other subjects as these—whether the quality and 
aim of Church of England effort, in the pulpit and out of 
it, are always as high and good as they might be; and 
whether disestablishment and disendowment, one or both, 
be expedient, right, or practicable—for the present, at all 
events, they are passed by. It is impossible to be un- 
aware of the importance of such subjects, and the temptation 
to write about them is not small, but we resist it. Our silence, 
however, respecting these and kindred questions must not be 
misconstrued as implying carelessness respecting them. A very 
different reason compels us to keep as far as possible within 
the limits we have indicated. 

In dealing with our subject it seems, however, necessary to 
reply in the first place to a question which the title of the 
volume named at the head of this article is not unlikely to 
suggest—namely, what is “the Church of England ?” 

It includes, of course, both the clergy—who are its most 
prominent officers—and the laity—who form its bulk, and for 
whose sake mainly it exists. 

As an ecclesiastical institution, it is essentially episcopal ; 
its government being conducted by bishops. Each archbishop 
superintends the conduct of the bishops in his province, whether 
of Canterbury or of York, and within his own special diocese 
he exercises episcopal authority. For the purposes of episcopal 
administration, England and Wales are divided into thirty-one 
dioceses, four of which—namely, Liverpool, Newcastle, St. 
Albans, and Truro—have been recently created (two others, 
Southwell and Wakefield, are contemplated). The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is assisted by the Bishop Suffragan of Dover ; 
the Bishop of London is helped by the Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedford, and also by an assistant bishop; the Bishop of Lincoln 
by the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham ; the Bishop of Peter- 
borough by an assistant bishop; and the Bishop of St. Albans 
by the Bishop Suffragan of Colchester. It may be well to 
explain that each of the “suffragan” Bishops referred to has 
been consecrated for the assistance of the Bishop of the See in 
connection with which he is named, and his prescribed work is 
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in a particular portion of the diocese of that Bishop. In his 
relation to the archbishop (his superior), every bishop is a 
suffragan. In each diocese there are other dignitaries and 
officers, who, however, are much more numerous in some 
dioceses than in others. For example, no one of the four new 
dioceses has a dean or canons of its own; and while the “ Year- 
Book” supplies the names and designations of thirty-two officials 
for the diocese of Canterbury, counting from the dean down- 
wards, it records only seven such names of officials for the New- 
castle diocese. In all the older dioceses there are, together with 
archdeacons and other officials, adean and canons. At one time 
each diocese had several deans, being subdivided into deaneries, 
each of which consisted of ten parishes. Hence, probably, the 
origin of the title; since each dean, or decanus, was over the 
ten parishes. The dean in a diocese is the president of the 
chapter, and is the ecclesiastical superior of its canons and 
prebendaries. The canons, as the foregoing sentence implies, 
are, with other clergy, members of the cathedral chapter or 
bishop’s council, and each of them, unless he be “honorary,” 
enjoys a prebend, or revenue, which is allotted to him chiefly 
for the performance of divine service in the cathedral church. 
The archdeacons—who, as ecclesiastical dignitaries, rank next to 
bishops, and are usually appointed by them—exercise allotted 
jurisdictions within the diocese, subject always to the bishop. 
Their jurisdiction, however, has little of the reality of power or 
of the force of law. It is not much more than conventional. 
Within each diocese there are the ordinary clergy, who are either 
(a) rectors—each of whom has charge of a parish and its 
parsonage, and has right to the (rectorial) tithes, greater and 
smaller—or (8) vicars, who differ from rectors in this, that they 
receive the smaller tithes only, or salaries paid to them by the 
chapter or by laymen, who have become owners of the predial 
or landed tithes ; or (c) curates—stipendiary (paid and remov- 
able), or perpetual* (not removable)—each of whom is licensed 
by the bishop, and each temporary or stipendiary curate is 


* These perpetual curacies have, however, during the last few years been 
designated “vicarages,” and ministers of District Churches have been styled 
“ vectors.” 
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usually employed to assist the incumbent or parson in perform- 
ing divine service in the church, and in discharging various other 
duties of the parish outside the church. 

The term “ parish,” which does constant service as the desig- 
nation of a defined portion of the country marked out for the 
purposes of local government, is here used in its ecclesiastical 
application. So regarded, each parish has its own lay ecclesi- 
astical officers. These include churchwardens, of whom there 
are usually two, one being appointed by the minister and the 
other by the parishioners. The churchwardens’ duties, for the 
discharge of which they have corporate powers, comprise—among 
other things—the superintendence of church property ; and the 
enforcement of appropriate behaviour during divine service. 

Such in outline and generally is the official organization of 
“the Church of England,” so called, with historical propriety ; 
but besides this phrase, quoted from the title of the “Official 
Year-Book,” there is the familiar, and more extended one, 
“the Church of England by law established,” which it may be 
well to explain. 

One idea commonly, and so far not incorrectly, associated 
with the words, “by law established,” is that the Church of 
England is a religious body, having “ by law” obligations and 
privileges which differ from those of other religious bodies 
which are not “established ;’ but this was no part of the 
original meaning of the phrase. As it is now commonly under- 
stood, it is associated with, and it implies and fosters, certain 
erroneous notions—namely, these, that there was some precise 

and particular period when the State of England determined to 
confer certain privileges upon a religious body called the Church 
of England; that this religious body was so privileged by the 
State rather than, and instead of, some other religious body on 
which it might have preferred to confer the privileges referred 
to; that a bargain or compact was at that precise period made 
between the two parties of Church and State, in pursuance of 
which the Church of England, in view of specified privileges to 
be conferred, undertook to accept certain obligations and 
restraints to be imposed ; and that this conferring of privileges 
on the one hand, and this acceptance of obligations and 
restraints on the other hand, formed a compact or bargain 
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which was, or was an essential condition of, the establishment 
by law of the Church of England. 

But, in truth, the Church of England neVer was so established 
by a formal and deliberate act of the Legislature, and no bargain 
or compact was ever made between the two parties of the 
Church and the State. It was impossible that any such com- 
pact could have been entered into during the pre-Reformation 
period, because the Church was the nation, and the State was 
also the nation; and it could not be that the nation should 
bargain with itself. The nation in one aspect of itself was the 
State, and in another was the Church, the Church having grown 
up in strict identity with the nation from the beginning, 
regulated from time to time, but never constituted by, Act of 
Parliament. The Church accordingly is described as established, 
because at the foundation of its Church rights and Church order 
lay the immemorial common law of the land, and because on 
this basis, from time to time, the nation legislated for the 
regulation of the Church, which was only itself under a special 
form. But this Church to-day is no longer the one Church of 
the land ; it is still, however, specially recognized and privileged, 
and as such it is subject to special control, and it is under 
special obligation, but in what eachof these consists needs not now 
to be specified. It is enough to say that the Church of England,as 
established, enjoys privileges which no other religious body in 
England enjoys, and that it is under obligations and control to 
which no other religious body is subject. To sum up, let us say 
that the Church of England is the creation of law in its general 
sense, both written and unwritten, but it is not the creation 
of any definite and particular law or laws. As an establish- 
ment it has grown up, after the manner of Parliament and the 
army; it has not been by any law set up. Like many other 
things in our English Commonwealth, it holds its present 
position as the result of a state of affairs which has ceased to 
exist. It is now one among, and in England it is the largest 
among, many religious bodies ; but, in the period during which 
its original conditions of obligation and privilege grew up, it was 
the only religious body of the nation—it was the nation itself 
in the matter of religion. During a later period Roman-Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, and Puritans, in turn claimed and strove to be 
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the nation in a religious sense; and each did its best to estab- 
lish itself in sole possession, to the exclusion of any other. 
No one of them dreamed of the present state of affairs as possible 
—namely, the co-existence of Churches not established with the 
Church “by law established.” Both Roman-Catholics and 
Puritans failed, under circumstances which need not be recited, 
to be or to represent the nation in its religious aspect, and 
therefore failed to be “by law established” as the Church of 
England is, 

The “ Official Year Book” is issued under the sanction of the 
principal dignitaries of the English, Irish, and Scottish Churches, 
and has been published “under the direction of a representative 
Committee, by the Tract Committee of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge.” The object of the Committee in 
compiling the book is said, in its preface, to have been “to 
unfold and exhibit the work of the Church of England and of 
the Churches in communion with her, as far as it is possible 
to gather from time to time, the details of their labours.” The 
history of the book is stated to have been as follows :— 


“In June, 1881, a preliminary meeting was held at Westminster for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the desirability of publishing 
year by year, in an authorized and complete form, the general results of 
the work of the Church. The decisions arrived at were submitted to an 
adjourned meeting held in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s 
the following resolution was unanimously agreed to: ‘ That an ecclesiastical 
year-book be published, giving in concise form the facts relating to the 
work of the Church of England in all its various branches.’ This 
resolution was subsequently amended, so that the book might comprehend 
the work of Churches in communion with the Church of England, and a 
committee was formed to carry out this determination.” 


In subsequent paragraphs, the preface states the authority 
under which the book is issued and measures taken to secure 
trustworthy information ; it also describes the arrangement of 
contents, recognizes services rendered in the compilation, and 
mentions that— 


“While the committee has met with no discouragement nor any dis- 
position to withhold information, there are several fields of labour which 
have not been touched upon, and subjects of general interest to the 
Church, which for various reasons have not this year been embraced. 
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Amongst these may be mentioned the records of the Eastern Church, the 
work of the Church in connection with the Army, Prisons, Hospitals, 
Sisterhoods, and Guilds, numerous Clergy Charities, and Endowment 
Funds,” 


The volume is a portly octavo, containing 800 pages, of 
which about 90 are taken up by advertisements. It is 
arranged in three parts: Part I. consists of Historical Records ; 
Part II. of Statistical Records; and Part IIT. is a record of Officers 
and Societies of the Church. 

Part I. contains twelve chapters distributed into sections. 
The subjects of the chapters are as follows:—Training for 
Holy Orders ; the Home Mission Work of the Church; the 
Educational Work of the Church ; the Foreign Mission Work of 
the Church ; Increase of the Episcopate ; Church Choral Asso- 
ciations; the Councils of the Church; Official Reports of 
Churches in Communion with the Church of England ; Clergy 
Charities, Endowments, &c.; Ordinations—Preferments— 
Obituary ; Chronological Record of Events ; and Recent Church 
Literature. These chapters fill nearly 600 pages: under 
Parts II. and III. the sub-divisions are less numerous. 

I. Tratninc FoR Hoty Orprers.—Men ready to devote 
themselves to the work of the Church are not wanting, but 
many of these are unable to provide themselves with the 
requisite training. For the assistance of such men organiza- 
tions exist, but they are neither numerous enough, nor suffi- 
ciently provided with funds. Five societies having this object 
are named in the Year Book; the annual income of each is 
not stated, but it does not seem to exceed an average of £1,000 
per annum. Diocesan organizations in Canterbury, Exeter, 
Carlisle, and London, slightly supplement what is done by the 
five societies, but the London scheme is only tentative, and 
its results hitherto are extremely slender; in the others the 
number of candidates aided last year was only eleven in all. 

Several Theological Colleges have set aside funds for the 
assistance of candidates for Orders, but these are devoted rather 
to the preparation for parochial work of ordinary candidates 
than to rendering such aid as the financial needs of many young 
men make desirable. Arrangements are made, in the Colleges 
referred to, which are likely to be very useful to the candidates, 
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by way of preparation; but there are some cases in which the 
arrangements are not such as will commend themselves to the 
taste or to the confidence of the Evangelicdl Protestantism of 
England. For example, at Cuddesdon Theological College, the 
services in the Parish Church and College Chapel are, “ Daily 
Matins and Evensong, Prime, Sext, and Compline.” These 
designations will be recognized as those of five of the seven 
canonical “ Hours” of the Roman Catholic breviary (“ Tierce” 
and “ Nones” being omitted). The Book of Common Prayer 
knows nothing of “ Prime, Sext, and Compline ;” these terms are 
borrowed from a source which every Protestant must regard as 
alien to the Church of England. 

In a conference held at Oxford in April, 1882, the training 
of candidates for Orders was discussed, when it was shown that 
special preparation for the ministry of the Church of England 
is at best much too brief, being limited, as a rule, to one 
or two years; and that during that short period, the teach- 
ing of doctrine and the homiletical training given in 
Theological colleges are defective. There is evidence in the 
consideration of such topics of an appreciation of their import- 
ance, and attempts are not unsuccessfully made to supply the 
young clergy with some experience in pastoral work before they 
undertake clerical duty. Some efforts are made in this direc- 
tion which the Year-Book does not record; e.g., no detailed 
mention is made in it of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, an institution of 
which the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone (Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
and formerly a Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society) is Principal. It is true to the Protestant Church of 
England in its arrangements and influence, and clergy who do 
their subsequent work in the spirit there fostered can scarcely. 
fail to be very useful. 

In the report of a Committee on the Diaconate, signed by the 
Bishop of Manchester, and presented to the Convocation 
of York, it is argued that financial and other difficulties 
make it impossible to meet the needs of the country, either 
by setting up new incumbencies or by increasing assistant 
curates, and that they can only be met by enlisting lay help, 
especially for the discharge of deacons’ duties, For this 
the Committee recommend that suitable men, over thirty 
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years of age, who are married and continue in their secular 
callings, be admitted to deacons’ Orders. In a note—intended 
to sustain the arguments of the report—it is stated that the 
number of licensed curates is about 6,500, or one-third of the 
number of. parochial clergy ; that nearly 1,200 of these have 
been ordained for fifteen years; that a constantly increasing 
number of curates have to wait for twenty or thirty years 
before obtaining preferment, while many have to remain curates 
all their lives; and that their average stipend is £120 per 
annum. 

The most unsatisfactory features of the work of the Church 
of England come into view in this first chapter. It shows that 
the assistance provided for men without means is so limited 
that, with but few exceptions, admission to the ranks of the 
clergy is reserved for candidates with money ; that the prepa- 
ration of such candidates for the ministry as are forthcoming is 
imperfect and inadequate; while very many of the clergy 
are so long subjected to privation and to that “hope deferred” 
which “maketh the heart sick,” that many men who are well 
qualified for service must shrink from joining the clerical ranks. 
Here isa most serious weakness ; and it cannot fail to yield in- 
jurious results. To remedy this state of things will be very 
difficult, but it must be remedied if the Church of England is 
to prosper, 

II. Tat Home Mission Work or THE CHURCH.—Eleven 
sections exhibit the various operations embraced under this 
head. In this chapter and in the next the principal work of the 
Church of -England is described, and both merit very careful 
attention. So far asa single issue of the Year-Book can show 
what the Church of England is doing for the religious welfare 
of the nation, it is herein set forth. The view is impressive, 
and all the more so, perhaps, because it is accompanied by the 
knowledge that what is seen is representative of more that is 
unseen. In several instances what is done in but a few 
dioceses is told as an indication of what is done generally ; and 
beside this, we only find in the Year-Book what is on a dio- 
cesan or a still larger scale. The aggregate of work could only 
be ascertained by means of an acquaintance with all that is 
done in the several parishes (numbering 14,469) of England 
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and Wales. It is not possible to obtain and use the necessary 
information, but an approach might be made by the help of the 
Parochial Reports which are annually issued by nearly all the 
more energetic clergy in charge of parishes. Several such 
Reports are before us, and at least as many pages as we have lines 
at our disposal would be needed to do justice to their contents, 
Each Annual is a record of much labour and of large gifts. We 
can only mention two of these Reports, and in naming them we 
must not be misunderstood as intending to convey an impres- 
sion that either of the two tells of what would command our 
complete and highest approval, or that they are the most satisfac- 
tory ones in our collection. 

One is the Pastoral Address and Report of the now well- 
known Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, the Rev. S. A. Barnett. 
He is perhaps one of the least clerical of clerics, and his Annual 
tells of undertakings for the henefit of inhabitants of the East 
of London which are not ordinarily found in records of Church 
of England work. The following extract from the Address will 
be instructive :— 

“The highest life of man will come as the result of all forms of good 
There is no single remedy for the evils we see, 
yet more and more it is evident that there is one cause which paralyses 
progress. Judged by the vulgar standard, some of the plans tried here 
have had success; judged by a higher standard they have failed. Itisa 
small matter that people have better houses, that they have greater inde- 
pendence, that they take their pleasure less sadly. Such success gives 
no promise of the highest growth, gives no hope of a fuller life for the 
nation, higher than the love of comfort. The one cause which paralyses 
progress is the want of spiritual life,” 


Mr. Barnett’s task is a hard one; he has applied himself to 
it at a heavy personal cost in many ways; and we can appre- 
ciate motives when we cannot applaud modes of action. His 
record reminds us of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s lines of protest in 
“ Aurora Leigh.” She there speaks of 

the special outside plans 
* * 


Preferred by modern thinkers, as they thought 
The bread of man indeed made all his life, 

And washing seven times in the ‘ People’s Baths’ 
Were sovereign for a nation’s leprosy, 
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Still leaving out the essential prophet’s word 
That comes in power.” 

We are not sure that Mr. Barnett is exactly one of the “modern 
thinkers” referred to by Mrs. Browning; but while he says, 
“We are fain to confess that (in this parish) the Church ser- 
vices exercise no influence comparable to the work they in- 
volve,” he speaks of “the very little effect which these services 
have in making spiritual the life of the parish.” What wonder 
that this is so if the ordinary services are similar in tone to the 
“Worship Hour Service” on Sundays “from 8.30 to 9.30,” 
which is mentioned as one among “ more special efforts?” At 
this service there are “solemn music” and “ readings,” which 
have been “chosen from various authors, but lately selections 
from Mazzini’s ‘ Duties of Man’ have been adapted and printed 
for the use of the congregation.” Mr. Barnett thinks well of 
these endeavours and of similar ones; but they seem to us to 
be lamentably below the level of truly effective working, and 
we fear they must counteract what is better, if they do not 
displace it. The most effective means of social uplifting is 
“the grace of God that bringeth salvation,” and we shall be 
much surprised if the laborious and costly methods adopted in 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, prove to be as beneficial socially as 
John Wesley’s Gospel-work was in equally difficult circum- 
stances. We are not, however, blind to the value of Mr. 
Barnett’s endeavours to improve the “Dwellings” in his parish; 
and we appraise at its worth the diligent and self-denying ex- 
penditure of money and labour necessary to set up and main- 
tain “Clubs” and “Classes” of various kinds, “ Mothers’ 
Meetings,” a “ Fine Arts Exhibition,” a “ Library,” a “ Drinking 
Fountain,” “ Bands of Hope,” an “ Industrial School,” a “ Shoe- 
Black Society,” a “Co-operative Society,” a “ Provident Dis- 
pensary,” and so forth. 

The “ Year-Book of S. Mary Abbots, Kensington,” is a 
report of “ Parochial Work and Charities” in the West of 
London, and, therefore, among people of whom many possess 
abundant financial means and much leisure. It telJs of what 
is done there by the Rev. the Hon. E. Carr Glyn and his six 
curates. To summarize, even, the contents of this Annual is 
not at present possible; but some idea of the extent and 
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variety of the work done in the parish, in addition to ordinary 
clerical duty in the church and out of it, may be obtained 
from two facts—(1) that the index to this Annual mentions 
sixty-five* funds and agencies which are wholly or partially 
supported by the parish; and (2) that the General Financial 
Statement shows that, in addition to clerical income derived 
from usual sources (not stated), the sums raised for various pur- 
poses in the parish during 1882 amounted to £13,803 7s. 6d. 
Out of this amount some general funds of the Church of 
England received aid, but, after deducting such amounts, a very 
large balance remains, which is disbursed in the maintenance 
of local institutions. With but very few exceptions, the 
accounts are certified by either a lay treasurer or by account- 
ants. The final page is suggestive; it states that Bible 
classes are held as follows:—On Sunpays: two for “ Young 
Men in Business ;” ¢wo for “Young Women in Service ;” and 
two others for girls and young women respectively: these are 
conducted by ladies. On Werek-pays: for “ Women,” “ Men,” 
“ Young Women in Service,” “ Girls,” “ Younger Girls,” “ Elder 
Girls,” “Young Women,” “ Young Men for Study of Hebrew,” 
and “ Young Men for Study of Greek Testament :” these are 
conducted by the Vicar, his assistant curates, and two ladies. 

As we now turn to the “Official Year-Book” with some 
conception of the parochial work which is not represented 
therein, we find under this heading of “ HOME MISSION WORK” 
a record of laborious and costly effort conducted on a large scale. 
It begins with a section relating to 

Church Building and Extension—Lord Hampton's Returns 
to the House of Lords show that between the years 1840 an 
1874, 8,844 churches were built or restored,t at a cost 
of £24,453,261, to which must be added £1,095,342, ex- 


* One of the sixty-five lines in the index refers to the “ General Offertory 
Account,” In this there are ninety-two items, which may be taken to represent so 
many collections made in the parish church during the year. They amonnt to 

2,871 138. 11d., the first being January 7, “Miss Leigh’s Homes in Paris,” 

15 4%. : and the last, December 28, “ Boy’s Sunday School Library Fund,” 

2 148. 


+ In returns from nine of the twenty-eight dioceses reported upon, churches 
built are not distinguished from churches restored. The imperfect totals so 
— follows: Churches built, 1,727; churches restored, 7,117; total, 
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pended on 27 cathedrals. A supplementary table shows that 
the estimated sums spent on church building and restoration 
in thirteen specified dioceses, between 1872 and 1881, amounted 
to £4,346,469. The decennial period of this table overlaps 
that of the period of Lord Hampton’s Returns by two years, 
When this is allowed for, and the expenditure in dioceses 
which are not included in the supplementary table is calculated 
at the same average rate as those which are included, it will 
be found that during the forty-one years named, about thirty- 
three millions sterling have been expended in the building and 
restoration of churches in England and Wales. 

Further, it is shown by a summary contained in the thirty- 
third annual report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that 
between 1840 and 1881 they augmented 4,700 benefices, 
and that, through their instrumentality, the incomes of benefices 
have been increased by £756,000 per annum, or an amount 
which represents a capital sum of about twenty-three millions 
sterling. This computation includes £20,000 per annum con- 
tributed by benefactors to meet Commissioners’ grants for curates 
in mining districts, and a supplementary sum of £145,000 
per annum derived from benefactions. 

The “ Incorporated Church Building Society” has, during its 
existence of sixty-five years, done much to assist by grants 
schemes for church building, &c., in all parts of the country. 

Section II. Home Mission Work.—What large sums of 
money have been available for the purposes of church building 
and other forms of extension, the preceding paragraphs show, 
but such expenditure must depend for its effect on provision 
for bringing the Gospel to bear in its power upon the people 
individually. With a view to this much has been done by the 
Church of England, but far from enough, proportionately. 
Some of the Bishops have devoted to this purpose funds of 
which they could dispose; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have assisted largely ; the two Societies, “ Pastoral Aid” and 
“ Additional Curates,” have helped as far as their means would 
allow ;* and in a few dioceses something is done towards 
increasing the number of clergy working in them. In the 


* Legacies chiefly raised the income of the former fund in 1882 to a larger 
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diocese of Rochester (which includes all London south of the 
Thames) a diocesan society is working successfully; the same 
may be said of the Bishops’ Fund for the diocese of St. Albans ; 
and in the diocese of London, by the Bishop of Bedford’s work, 
about fifty missionary and assistant curates are supported, and 
the same number of lay agents, including deaconesses and 
mission women, all of whom (about 100) are employed in the 
East end of the metropolis. The Bishop himself takes part in 
the actual duty, preaching in the open air, and visiting in such 
places as lodging-houses, working men’s clubs, and huspitals. 

The “ London Diocesan Home Mission,” the “Oxford Diocesan 
Spiritual Help Society,” and the “ Exeter Diocesan Additional 
Curates Society,” promote the increase of clerical agents in their 
respective localities; while the “Additional Curates and Lay 
Helpers’ Fund for Stoke-on-Trent,” in the diocese of Lichfield, 
combines with the object of the three societies previously 
named, one which is_ specifically provided for by some 
other societies ; next of kin in aim and work are the “ Church of 
England Scripture Readers’ Association,” and a like society for 
Yorkshire, both of which assist in the employment in parishes 
of persons whose time is chiefly occupied in reading aloud the 
Scriptures, in encouraging attendance on public worship, and 
in promoting the baptism of children and their attendance at 
week-day and Sunday schools. An Association, the income 
of which is insufficient for its very moderate expenditure, 
employs 187 mission women, in the house-to-house visitation 
of a class below that which is reached by ordinary district 
visiting. 

Among more special agencies there are, (1)—two societies 
working for the Christianization of Jews—the “ London Society” 


. with stations in England and elsewhere in Europe, in Asia, 


and in North America, and the “ Parochial Missions Fund ;” 
(2) “Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics,” chiefly in the 
dioceses of Dublin and Tuam; (3) a “Navvy Mission” 
(employing 24 readers); (4) The “ Missionary Association for 
Hop Pickers ;” the (5) “ Young Men’s” and (6) “ Girls’ Friendly” 


amount than in 1881; but the income of the “ Additional Curates” Society has 
declined, and before the two societies there are nearly 500 unaided cases, some of 
which are very needy, 
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Societies, and (7) a carefully planned “ Young Women’s Help 
Society.” 

The agencies, special and more ordinary, named or referred 
to above, embody much effort, and they can only have been 
maintained at a cost which very liberal gifts would be required 
to meet. But the Church of England has a very wide area to 
cover; and we are reminded by words used in this “ Official 
Year Book,” that a claim is set up respecting it, which, 
under the circumstances, savours strongly of arrogance 
—namely, that it is “the Church of the nation.” Is 
it unreasonable to look for this claim to be backed by 
adequate provision for the religious wants of all classes of 
people throughout the land? If the Church of England be 
tried by this test, extensive and liberally supported as its work is, 
it must be pronounced wanting. The “Official Year-Book” 
exhibits a vast amount of labour and of gifts; but a careful 
study of its contents, accompanied by recollections which 
beget comparisons, shows indisputably that the nation cannot 
dispense with the help of other religious communities. How 
extensive that help is, may be seen from the Return of Churches 
and Chapels which has been made to the House of Commons 
in response to the motion of Mr. Henry H. Fowler. That Return 
is not unjustly complained of. On the one hand the Guardian 
complains that the Return of Churches and Chapels of the 
Church of England (14,573) is limited to those in which 
marriages are solemnized, while the enumerated “ Places of 
Worship” of other denominations are not thus restricted, and 
that from the Return there are omitted all such buildings as 
Mission Churches and Schools, Schoolrooms and Iron Churches, 
licensed by Bishops for Church of England worship, while 
all such buildings are counted in the Return of Nonconformist 
places for worship. On the other hand, the Nonconformist con- 
tends that the number of “places for worship” not connected 
with the Church of England is much understated, and it sustains 
its contention by statistics which seem to be irrefragable. 

It is indeed strange that when so much labour and money 
had to be expended in producing a Return, a Return should 
have been prepared and issued which cannot be relied upon 
to afford accurate and complete information ; and, in particular, 
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such a return of the churches and chapels of the Church of 
England as cannot but mislead any one who relies upon it for 
the purpose of drawing comparisons between that Church and 
other denominations, 

But, when all necessary allowances are made, some facts 
stand out, namely these,—that in the majority of registration 
districts the places of public worship provided by the Church 
of England are less numerous than those provided by other 
religious denominations ; that most of the not inconsiderable 
number of registration districts in which the provision made by 
the Church of England exceeds, in number of places, that made by 
other denominations, are principally rural, and that in almost all 
the great centres of population the places of worship provided by 
other denominations outnumber those provided by the Church 
of England, and outnumber them generally to an extent which 
finds no counterpart in districts in which the provision of the 
Church of England furnishes the majority of places. 

Many who have written on this subject have dealt with it 
as if the question raised were “ whether the Church of England 
is or is not surpassed by other denominations in the provision 
of places for public worship.” That is not the question with 
which we are dealing. It is, whether the claim made on behalf 
of the Church of England, that it is “the Church of the Nation,” 
is sustained by facts. We say, first, that the evidence supplied by 
the “ Official Year-Book” is so far from sustaining an affirmative 
reply that it must be held to be in support of a negative one ; 
and, next, that ‘Mr. Fowler’s Return, when all conceivable 
allowances are made, supplies an answer so distinctly negative 
that it is impossible either to misunderstand it or to explain it 
away. 

Section ITT.of the Year-Book on HoME Mission Work supplies 
an account of Church of England provision for Parochial Mis- 
sion Services. A society exists for the help of such services. 
It began its work as the “ Aitken Memorial Mission Fund,” and 
the Rev. W. Hay Aitken is now the chairman of its directing 
committee. It carried out 131 missions during the year 1881— 
1882; it supports eight mission preachers; it makes grants 
towards the stipends of curates; and it employs lay preachers 
to conduct services in halls, school-rooms, tents, mission-rooms, 
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and in the open air. The dioceses of Lichfield, Truro, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury have their own agencies for work of the same 
kind; and the Year-Book supplies lists of recent and forth- 
coming missions, and also of mission preachers—clergymen 
who have gained experience in the work, and who are willing to 
assist in it as they may be able. In the list of mission preachers 
are the names of 132 clergymen. 

Section IV. relates to Our Cathedrals and their Services. It 
contains the Report of the Royal Commission for Inquiry into 
the Condition of Cathedral Churches in England and Wales, in 
which the Commissioners say they have suggested arrange- 
ments to insure that the Cathedral pulpits shall be occupied 
by the most able preachers that can be found. It also records 
arrangements made for services in the years 1881-1882 in the 
St. Paul’s, Lichfield, Wells, Worcester, Bangor, Manchester, 
and Ely Cathedrals, and in Westminster Abbey. 

Section V. treats of the employment of Lay Readers, In the 
Convocation of Canterbury, and in that of York, in February 
1882, Committees of both Houses were appointed to “con- 
sider and report on the proper functions, qualifications, and 
mode of admission of Lay Readers in the Church of England.” 
A report on this subject was also submitted to the Central 
Council of Diocesan Conferences in 1882, which stated that it 
and kindred subjects had been under consideration in all kinds 
of Church assemblies, and proceeded to mention the favour 
with which it had been regarded by successive Church Confer- 
ences from 1872 onwards. In the diocese of London a “Lay 
Helpers’ Association” has existed since 1865, for the purpose 
of extending, organizing, and formally incorporating the efforts of 
lay workers with the Church system, which has now 3,599 
associates, of whom 167 are lay readers. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham has heartily promoted the employment of Lay Readers. 
They are unpaid, since it is desired to enlist the services of 
zealous laymen who possess independent means, or, who, while 
earning their livelihood, have spare time which they would 
devote to this branch of Church work. The methods adopted in 
the dioceses of London, Lichfield, Ripon, and Lincoln are given, 
but the method of the Bishop of Durham is in most respects 
like them. It provides that each person proposed to be licensed 
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shall be nominated by the incumbent, and shall make a declara- 
tion respecting his belief and pledging him to prescribed conduct; 
if these preliminaries and the result of an interview are satis- 
factory, the Bishop issues a license or commission authorizing 
the holder to undertake certain duties. For such purposes 
carefully prepared forms are used, and provision has been 
made for the special training of Readers for their work. It 
may be necessary for the authorities of the Church of England 
to be careful respecting the formal admission of persons to its 
service, but the procedure in this matter appears to be over- 
laden with precaution, and to be far removed from that facile 
co-operation of laity and clergy which the needs of the case 
require. The number of Lay Readers employed is about 680. 
These are at work in twenty dioceses, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole number being employed in the diocese of London. 

Section VI. gives a brief statement respecting Guilds and 
Unions for the Advancement of the Devotional Life among Com- 
municants and Church Workers, These are found in the dioceses 
of Canterbury, Truro, Rochester, and Lichfield. The last-named 
diocese seems to be well to the front, if not foremost, in all 
such matters. The brief paragraph in the Year-Book which 
gives an account of the meeting of 500 members at Lichfield, in 
July, 1882, exhibits the development of ideas which the Bishop 
broached years ago in the Church of St. Mary, Newington, 
London, when he was rector of that parish. The highest pur- 
pose of these “Guilds” seems to be not unlike that of the best 
Methodist Class-Meeting ; but there is a certain stiffness about 
the Church “Guild” which does not belong to its Methodist 
prototype. May not Methodists profitably notice that the need 
of some means of fostering that fellowship which promotes 
Christian faith, love, good works, and steadfastness, is so far felt 
by the most earnest Churchmen that they are trying to meet 
that need in the way indicated? Does it not point to this, 
that Methodists will do well to seek for an increase of the 
Christian thoroughness which covets and welcomes such means 
of grace as they are accustomed to, and to make these, as far 
as possible, always such as may be coveted and welcomed, 
rather than to consider in what way they are to be dispensed 
with as part of the organization of Methodism ? 
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In Section VII. the Rev. Randall T. Davidson (now Dean of 
Windsor) contributes a paper on Zhe Duty of the Church to- 
wards Secularism and Kindred Hindrances to the Christian Faith. 
He sees no evidence of the increase of secularism of the aggres- 
sive type; contends, quoting the Rev. Harry Jones, “that the 
best among the promoters of secularism are generally facing the 
great questions of the day, and according to their lights are 
seeking to benefit their fellows ;” and urges, at the same time, 
that these teachers cannot, with a clear conscience, be left un- 
refuted because their Godless gospel contains its elements of 
good, but that it is the duty of the Church to do all in its power 
to win such “able and vigorous working men” to a knowledge 
of the truth and an appreciation of the Gospel of Christ. In 
proceeding to consider how this may best be done, he adduces 
reasons for doubting the advantage of ordinary attempts to 
“defend the Christian faith against all comers in public discus- 
sion upon an open platform,” and then suggests a more excel- 
lent way. He advises that the object of all public attempts be 
rather to enunciate Christian truth carefully than to discuss it, 
and that if the public lecture be followed by discussion, it be 
conducted in another room. The work of the “London City 
Mission” is in an earlier section described as largely assisting 
that of the Church of England, although it is not a distinctive 
Church of England agency, and similarly, information is 
supplied at length in this section respecting the veryuseful opera- _ 
tions of the “ Christian Evidence Society,” which was originated 
and is carried on by earnest men of many Christian denomina- 
tions. The statement is followed by a brief outline of what has 
been recently done by the “Christian Evidence Committee” of the 
“ Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ;” and an account 
is then given of efforts to discharge the “duty” named in the 
heading of this section, by means of lectures, classes, and other- 
wise, in the dioceses of York, Manchester, Peterborough, and 
London. 

Section VIII. of the chapter on HOME MISSION WORK 
relates to the Work of the Church among our Seafaring Popula- 
tions and Emigrants, to Emigration and the Duty of the Church 
to Emigrants, We regret that the limits of our space will not 


allow us to give any details, however interesting they might be. 
G2 
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Section IX. describes the operations of the Incorporated Free 
and Open Church Association ; which seeks primarily (1) to do 
away with appropriated pews, and to substitute seats in accord- 
ance with the theory that “the parish church belongs of right 
to all the parishioners in common ;” (2) to extend the use of 
the offertory, and to spread what are regarded as “sound 
views” respecting it; and (3) to promote the daily opening of 
churches for private prayer. To these general and original 
objects a Trusteeship for church purposes has been recently 
added. 

Few Sections, if any, of the Chapter on HOME MISSION 
WORK are more interesting than No. X., which tells of work 
on behalf of Temperance Refuges and similar institutions. 

The Promotion of Temperance. The “Church of England 
Temperance Society” has been in operation more than twenty 
years; but only recently have the extent and success of its 
efforts commanded general attention. Want of space, however, 
here also prevents us from supplying the interesting details 
which we had intended to give. 

Reformatory and Refuge Work. At the head of this 
kind of work in the country is the “ Reformatory and Refuge 
Union,” which, however, is not wholly a Church of England 
institution. In immediate connection with the Church of Eng- 
land there are 11 reformatory schools, with 948 boys and girls 
in them; 27 certified industrial schools, with 2,941 scholars ; 
20 voluntary homes for children, with 873 residents; 3 homes 
for working lads, with 90 residents; 5 shoeblack brigades, with 
about 240 members; 4 homes for young women, with about 
120 residents ; 21 penitentiaries and homes, or receiving-houses 
for the fallen, with about 917 inmates. The total annual 
expenditure on these institutions exceeds £172,000, but 
much of the income of the two first-named may be derived from 
public sources. Still, when a deduction is made on this account, 
nearly £100,000 per annum remains, which must have been 
raised by private beneficence. The “Church Penitentiary 
Association” and the “ Church Mission to the Fallen,” have, of 
course, a specific work. Both enlist especially the help of 
devoted women, many of whom are unpaid, so that the work 
done cannot be gauged by the amount of expenditure upon it, 
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though that is not inconsiderable. A “Central Home for 
Waifs and Strays” has provided for about 100 destitute and 
orphan children. 

The final Section (XL) of the Chapter on HOME MISSION 
woRK relates to Deaconesses and Nursing Institutions ; which 
are organizations constituted by the Church of England to 
provide for and to direct the ministries of women who 
are willing to devote themselves to such service. The infor- 
mation obtained is not complete, but it shows that the 
work undertaken by deaconesses includes nursing, visiting, 
conducting mothers’ meetings, schools, and classes of all kinds, 
with general parish work; that they are solemnly set apart for 
their work by the Bishops; that they are not bound by vows ; 
and that the term of service undertaken by them varies in 
duration, Ten Nursing Institutions are reported. These train 
women as nurses, and find them both paid and unpaid employ- 
ment. 

Chapter III. treats of the EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
CHURCH in three Sections. The first of these is entitled 
Elementary Education and Literature for the People. The 
“National Society” is the organ and representative of the 
Church of England in the matter of elementary education. 
We should have been glad to supply statistics from the Report 
of the Committee of Council on Education for 1882-3, if it had 
been issued early enough; butas it has not been, we quote from 
the Year-Book, verifying and supplementing the figures which 
it supplies by those contained in the Government Blue Book of 
1881-2. 

Of 18,062 schools inspected in the year ending August 31st, 
1881, 11,589 were connected with the National Society or 
Church of England, and 3,692 were under School Boards. 
In the schools inspected accommodation was provided for 
4,389,633 scholars, of which accommodation the National 
Society or Church of England schools provided 2,351,235" 
places (in 1870, 1,365,080), and in Board Schools aecommoda- 
tion was provided for 1,194,268 scholars. The Church schools 
which provide the above-named accommodation have been built 
at a cost to the Church of England of £12,500,000, and more 
than half a million annually is contributed for their support by 
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the Church of England, in addition to £126,451 arising from 
endowments. At the inspection held during the year ending 
as above, 3,372,990 scholars were presented, of whom 1,753,573 
were in Church schools, and 1,011,477 were in Board schools, 
The Parliamentary grant awarded on inspection amounted to 
£2,247,507, and of this sum £1,159,500 was paid for Church 
of England schools, and £677,300 for Board schools. 

The religious teaching in Church of England schools is tested 
by a large body of diocesan inspectors at a cost of about 
£15,000 per annum, supplied by diocesan boards which are, in 
many cases, aided by grants from the National Society. 

Thirty Church of England training colleges for teachers have 
been established at a cost to the Church of about £195,000, 
and in these colleges about two-thirds of the number of trained 
teachers employed in the country have been educated. 

The Year-Book supplies some useful tables of statistics which 
show (1) the progress of Church schools since the year 1870 ; 
(2) the educational work of the Church compared with that 
of other bodies ; and (3) the amount of voluntary contribu- 
tions towards the maintenance of Church schools since 1870. 
Beside other matter, it furnishes the report of the Church 
Inspector of Training Colleges, and a sketch of the objects and 
work of the “ National Society.” From the last-named statement 
it appears that the “ National Society” has expended since its 
formation in 1811 more than £1,100,000 in promoting the 
education of the children of the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church. Its grants are now devoted towards 
building and enlarging schools, promoting the efficiency of 
schools, the maintenance of Church training colleges, diocesan 
inspection, &c. The “General Association of Church School 
' Managers and Teachers” was formed in 1872 for the purpose 
of bringing them into closer union and enabling them to express 
their opinions, to promote religious teaching in Church schools, 
and to advance interests common to managers and teachers. 

Under the head of Literature for the People, statements are 
given respecting the “Christian Knowledge Society,” the 
“Church of England Book Society,” and the “ Religious Tract 
Society ;’ which last, however, as is well known, is carried on, 
as it was established, upon the basis of united action by 
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Churchmen and Nonconformists. “Book Hawking Associa- 
tions” were formerly much more numerous than they now are. 
Only ten survive ; unfortunately, as it seems to us, for they are 
capable of rendering excellent service in the distribution of 
wholesome literature. 

Section II. relates to Higher Education. It is occupied 
almost exclusively with information respecting what has been 
done for the establishment and maintenance of “ Middle Class 
Schools” in five dioceses, and emphatically by the efforts 
of Canon Woodward. A well-merited tribute is paid to his 
labours and to those of Canon Lowe, which have resulted in the 
provision of education for more than 2,000 boys and girls in 
eight colleges or schools. But no information whatever is 
supplied by the Year-Book respecting the “ Higher Education” 
which is well known to be given in direct connection with the 
Church of England in the public schools of Rugby, Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, 
Harrow, St. Paul’s, and Shrewsbury; nor is anything said 
respecting the numerous endowed schools, such as that of 
Dulwich, to mention only one of a multitude. Nor is one word 
said (except in very brief and formal lists given at the end of 
the book) respecting University education. These are very serious 
omissions, which, no doubt, will be supplied in future issues of the 
Year-Book. But they give an aspect of poverty to the Section 
II. on Higher Education which does not at all correspond to 
the facts of the case. Something might fairly have been said 
concerning the Syndicates of Oxford and Cambridge, and with 
respect to the examinations which they annually conduct. 
Even respecting Middle Class schools of the Church of 
England, the information supplied is very meagre. The next 
Year-Book will probably furnish important and suggestive facts 
respecting the Church Middle Class Schools Company, which 
has been formed since the issue of the volume before us. 

Section III. relates to Sunday Schools, an agency which has 
been worked by the Church of England to an extent with 
which probably not many persons are acquainted. 

The Bishop of Ely, in an anniversary sermon on behalf of the 
Church of England Sunday School Institute, in May, 1882, 
said 
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“The true foundation of the Sunday school amongst ourselves is to 
be found in the rubric which enjoins that ‘the curate of every parish 
shall diligently upon Sundays and Holydays after the second lesson at 
evening prayer openly in the Church, instruct and examine so many 
children of his parish sent unto him as he shall think convenient in some 
part of the catechism.’ The increase of population has rendered this 
provision inadequate; but the Sunday school gathered together in 
another building, the association with the clergyman of a staff of male 
and female catechists, acting in subordination to himself, and under his 
own supervision, is really only such an enlargement of the system 
sketched in the Prayer Book as the lapse of years and the multiplication 
of children have rendered imperative.” 


This reference to the rubric is a reminder of the frequent 
recurrence of services for children on Sunday afternoons in 
churches. How attractive and effective these services are is 
well known ; they must materially assist the work of the Church 
in Sunday schools, and it will be strange if Nonconformists do 
not speedily supplement their work by services similar in 
character and frequency. 

With what resolution the Sunday school is used as an agency 
in Church of England work, and what value is set on it as such, 
is shown by the following extract from a charge delivered by 
the Bishop of Ely in 1881. The Bishop says :— 

“The parish priest must regard it as his Sunday school; the Sunday 
school must be undisguisedly a Church school. As its head is the parish 
priest, so its object is to train its scholars to join with the spirit and the 
understanding in the worship and ordinances of the Church, to prepare 
them for Confirmation and Holy Communion. .... The instruction 
should be dogmatic and distinctive. In dealing with young minds 
the teaching which takes root is ever sharp and decisive. . . . . The Text 
Book of the Church Sunday school is the Church Catechism.” 

Favour is shown to the grading of schools and the use of 
graduated lessons in Sunday schools upon the following model 
recommended in the diocese of Pennsylvania:—(1) Infant 
School; (2) Main School, having each class a unit in grade; 
(3) Bible Classes, these to be graded according to age and 
culture; (4) Normal Class, for preparation of teachers. 

Preparation Classes and Teachers’ Examinations are effec- 
tively promoted by the “Church of England Sunday School 
Institute.” During 1881, in addition to other services ren- 
dered to Sunday schools, it issued 1,500,000 publications of 
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all kinds; provided visitors to attend and furnish instruction at 
meetings of Sunday school teachers, together with Central 
Normal Classes; and it conducted an examination of teachers 
in England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
which was attended by nearly 1,000 candidates. The 


Christian Knowledge Society has its department for Sunday — 


school grants. While the Year-Book records and advocates 
diocesan action, it recommends co-operation, in some matters, 
with the Central Institute. After mentioning what is being 
done for the promotion of Sunday school work in several 
dioceses, the Year-Book gives an account of a successful attempt 
to carry on a Middle Class Sunday school at Windsor. 

We may note here that the astonishing increase in the 
number of Sunday schools belonging to the Church of England 
during the last thirty years is one of the most remarkable facts 
connected with the history of that Church. 

No document contained in the Year-Book is more significantly 
instructive than a Statistical Table, which shows that in the 
Sunday schools of 8,405 parishes of England and Wales, or 
*58 of the whole number (14,469) leaving *42 of the parishes 
unaccounted for, there was an average attendance of 503,951 
scholars in the morning, or 39 per cent.,and of 740,582 in the 
afternoon, or 57 per cent.; with a total number of 1,289,273 
scholars on the books of the 16,498 schools of parishes 
making returns. It is much to be regretted that a return has 
not been made by every parish, for although we know that 
6,064 parishes made no return, it is impossible to guess at the 
totals which would have been forthcoming if the returns had 
been complete ; because it is entirely uncertain whether Sunday 
schools exist in all the parishes which make no returns, and if 
they exist, how they are attended and officered. If one might 
calculate for the schools which make no returns on the basis 
supplied by those which do, the total number of scholars in 
Church of England schools would be 2,222,884. For the 
reasons named, however, such figures would be altogether un- 
certain, and might be misleading. But it is not unlikely that 
the number of Sunday scholars in all Church of England 
schools is not less than 2,000,000. At present we must be 
content with the returns said to be “trustworthy” from the 
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8,405 parishes. The 16,498 Sunday schools in them, had an 
average of about 78 scholars on the books of each school, with 
an average of less than 7 teachers, or a total of 113,412 
teachers. The number of scholars over 14 years of age was 
168,734, or about 13.per cent.; and the number of scholars 
who are communicants was 48,680, or 3°8 per cent. 

It may be useful to compare with these returns the statistics 
of Wesleyan Methodist Sunday schools in England and Wales, 
which were presented to the Conference of 1882 (being for 
the period corresponding to that of the returns in the Year- 
Book). They show that the number of Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday schools in England and Wales was 6,433, with an 
average number of 128 scholars on the books of each, or a total 
of 823,688 scholars. In each Wesleyan Methodist Sunday 
school there were, on an average, 19 teachers and officers, or 
a total of 122,336. The number of scholars over 15 years 
of age was 176,879, or 21°4 per cent., and the number of 
scholars “in Society,” or “on Trial,” was 92,522, or more than 
II per cent. 

It will be seen that there are respects in which Church of 
England Sunday school work does not compare favourably with 
that of Wesleyan Methodist schools. The Church of England 
schools are much smaller—i.c.,in each Church of England Sunday 
school there are, on the average, far fewer scholars than in a 
Wesleyan Sunday school ; the proportion of teachers to scholars 
in the former class of schools is not much more than one-third of 
that which obtains in the latter class ; the proportion of senior 
scholars is also very much lower (13 over 14 years of age in 
Church schools, where in Wesleyan schools there are 21 
scholars over 15 years old); and the proportion of scholars 
who are Communicants is only one-third of the proportion of 
scholars who are “Members of Society” in Wesleyan schools. 
The average afternoon attendance in Wesleyan schools is 
7 per cent. better than in Church schools. 

The total numbers of Church Sunday schools, teachers, and 
scholars is not ascertained ; but it is sure not to equal the aggre- 
gate of those of all other Protestant bodies. Consequently, exten- 
sive as the Sunday school work of the Church of England is in 
itself, it will not tend to justify a claim that the Church of 
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England is “the Church of the nation,” nor will it sustain an 
expectation that that Church is likely to become so. 

In Chapter IV., which contains three Sections, the FOREIGN 
Mission Work of the Church of England is described. 

Section I. relates to Central and Special Organizations, First 
among these is the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. It was incorporated by a charter granted in 
1701 ; its first sphere of labour being in that part of North 
America which is now known as the United States. John 
Wesley’s mission to Georgia was one of many missions which 
this society sustained on the American continent. After the 
War of Independence, one of the Society’s missionaries, in 
1784, obtained consecration from the Bishops of the Church 
of Scotland. Three other Bishops were subsequently conse- 
crated in England ; these consecrated other Bishops in America, 
and created new bishoprics, so that now they number 65, with 
an ordinary clergy exceeding 3,000, Thus arose and spread | 
the Anglo-American Episcopal Church of the United States, 
which is about to complete its centenary of independence. It 
has extended itself over North America, and has sent out its 
missions to various parts of Asia, Africa and Europe. At first 
the efforts of the Society for Propagating the Gospel were only 
among colonists, but they have since been extended to others 
also, and the Society has expended labour and funds in the 
West Indies, Australia, India, China, South Africa, New Zea- 
land and Polynesia, where it has assisted in the endowment of 
16 Sees by grants amounting to more than £38,000. 

The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East seeks 
to spread the Gospel among the heathen. The present sphere 
of its operations comprises Africa— West, East, and Central— 
Palestine, Persia, India, Ceylon, Mauritius, China, Japan, New 
Zealand, North-West America, and the North Pacific. 

The “Zenana Missionary Society,” the “South American 
Mission” (formerly known as the Patagonian Mission), the 
“Central African Mission” (being the Universities Mission 
which Dr. Livingstone founded), the “ Oxford Mission to Cal- 
cutta,” the “Delhi Mission,” the “Indian Church Aid Associa- 
tion,” the “ Maritzburg Mission,” the “ Melanesian Mission,” the 
“Colonial and Continental Church Society,” a “Section of the 
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‘Work of the Christian Knowledge Society,” the “Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society”—-with several other agencies which are not 
mentioned in the Year-Book—are forms in which the missionary 
zeal and liberality of the Church of England displays itself. 

In the Year-Book the “ British and Foreign Bible Society” is 
placed as if it were a Church of England Society ; it is well 
known that it is not so, but that—as indeed the Year-Book 
intimates—it is supported by ProtestantChristians of all denomi- 
nations. One of its distinctive purposes is to circulate Holy Scrip- 
ture without note or comment ; but the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge (which has—beside issuing commen- 
taries, catechisms, manuals, hymn-books, evidential works, 
grammars and dictionaries in various foreign languages—pub- 
lished portions or the whole of the Prayer Book in fifty-nine 
languages) is now devoting much energy to the publication of 
foreign versions of the Bible with comments. 

The Rev. W. Scott Robinson properly classifies the British 
and Foreign Bible Society among “Joint Societies of Church- 
men and Nonconformists.” His analysis and summary which, 
perhaps, are not strictly accurate and complete in all respects, 
show, however, that in 1881 the British contributions to foreign 
missions by societies not “Church of England” amounted to 
nearly £630,000, being more than £165,000 in excess of the 
amount of contributions from Church of England Societies. 

Section II. is devoted to an account of what is done for the 
Training of Missionaries of the Church of England in such 
colleges and institutions as those of St. Augustine, Canterbury ; 
Islington ; Warminster; &c. There are also about twenty dio- 
cesan institutions, which in 1881 assisted from 70 to 80 
missionary students. 

Section III. furnishes Oficial Reports of the Colonial Bishops. 
These exhibit the extent of each diocese, the Church work done 
in it, its educational undertakings, its finance, its needs, &c. 
The reports (which occupy 27 pages) are instructive, but their 
contents cannot be summarized here. 

The reading of this Chapter excites thankfulness that in so 
many forms and in so many parts of the world the Church of 
England is working for the spread of the Gospel. Much as 
one cannot but regret to find indications that a less worthy aim 
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prompts some gifts and directs some efforts, it would be un- 
christian to refrain from a grateful appreciation of the foreign 
mission work of the Church of England. The statements of the 
Year-Book, however, show that whatever may be the merits of 
the episcopal system, it cannot count among them either economy 
of expenditure or freedom of working ; and that the Church of 
England is at least as far from holding a monopoly of Christian 
zeal and usefulness abroad as she is at home. : 

Our space is exhausted before we have summarized one-half 
of the Chapters in Part I. of the Year-Book. Those dealt 
with, however, concern what will be regarded as the essential 
and most important features of the work of the Church of 
England. The titles of remaining Chapters have already been 
given in this article. They are not all of equal importance. 
Among those of especial interest are Chapters relating to pro - 
ceedings in Convocation; in the Church Congress of 1882, 
and previous Congresses ; and in diocesan conferences. The 
Chronological Record of Events in Chapter XI. is full, interest- 
ing, and useful ; and the final Chapter on Recent Church Literature 
is distributed into Sections entitled as follows :—* Devotional ;” 
“ Poetry and Hymns ;” “ Doctrinal and Controversial ;” “Church 
History “Bible History ;” “ Liturgical ;” “ Biographical ;” 
“Sermons ;” “Commentaries ;’ “Bibles, Greek and English 
Testaments ;’ and “Miscellaneous.” It occupies twenty-four 
pages, each of which consists of three columns; the first gives 
the title of the book and its publisher; the second the name of 
the author; and the third a short description of the book. It 
is a catalogue which is as instructive and interesting as it is 
valuable and striking. 

The SratisticaAL Recorps in Part II. relate to Ordinations, 
Confirmations, Grants of Ecclesiastical Commission, Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, Church Building and Restoration, New Districts, 
Societies’ Incomes, &c. 

Part III. furnishes CATALOGUES OF THE OFFICERS AND 
SocIETIES OF THE CHURCH, including the “Bishop and Officers 
of each Diocese; the “Colonial Bishops and their Commis- 
saries ;’ the “ Universities ;” “Principals of Theological and 
Training Institutions ;” the “ Secretaries, Board Meetings, &c., of 
Church Societies.” 
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Art. VI—HOPES AND FEARS FOR MADAGASCAR. 


1. Parliamentary Papers (Africa), No. 1 (1883). Correspond- 
ence respecting Madagascar in 1882-83. 

2. Madagascar Tracts, No.2. French Doings among the Saka- 
lava and Hova. London: A. Kingdon & Co. 1883. 


3. Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine, No. 6. 
Antananarivo: London Mission Press. 1882. 


4. The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. By 
JAMES SIBREE, Jun., F.R.G.S. London: Triibner & Co. 
1880. 

oe. are marching rapidly in Madagascar. No one in 
this country would probably have ventured to predict a 

year ago that the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 

which then cast its shadow over the great African island, would 
so soon develop into the pitiless storm of to-day. Yet already 
we have seen expectation darken into anxiety, anxiety into 
dread, and the less sanguine amongst us have almost allowed 
dread to petrify into despair. Even before this Review comes 
into the hands of the public, occurrences may have taken place 
to disappoint the hopes—or it may even be the fears—of the 
many friends of Madagascar in this country. And it can 
scarcely be doubted that upon the restraint exercised by 
the Government of the Republic, by the Queen of Mada- 
gascar, and possibly also by the English people, during the next 
few weeks, the future of the Malagasy nation largely depends, 
For this reason we are anxious that the British public, or that 
section of it which will read these words, should not only know 
accurately but feel truly on this question, and while avoiding 
indifference on the one hand, should on the other refrain not 
only from words, but if possible even from thoughts of anger, 
selfishness, and unbelief. For there may come at any moment 
more heartrending news from Madagascar than such as have 
been received as yet; and then only by a strong effort will 
faith in the ultimate evolution of good out of evil refuse to be 
mastered by ill tidings. Anger would be particularly out of 
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place, especially if allied with selfishness. Honest indignation, 
expressed in such a form as to involve if need be a sacrifice of 
our own blood and treasure, out of a disinterested care for an 
oppressed nation, might be quixotic but it would not be ignoble. 
On the other hand mere fretful outbursts of petulance at the 
predominance of French authority in Madagascar only irritate 
our neighbours without benefiting either them, the Malagasy, 
or ourselves. For our own part we do not believe that jealousy 
of France has any appreciable effect upon the present temper 
of England in regard to this question. If mercantile interests 
were deeply touched by recent events, we may depend upon it 
that the outcry raised would be sufficient to rouse the Govern- 
ment to some more decisive steps than have been taken ; for the 
heart of England vibrates very much in unison with the indica- 
tions of the national purse-barometer. In commercial circles, 
however, there is an impression that the result even of a 
French conquest of Madagascar would not greatly injure British 
trade. It is England, not France, that has the surplus 
population and surplus capital for new enterprises there, and 
whoever may open up the country we shall reap most of the 
benefit. Other men may labour, and we shall enter into their 
labours. 

But while the French press is mistaken in accusing us of 
jealousy, it would be equally mistaken if it supposed that Eng- 
land was indifferent on this subject. The present writer has 
had opportunities of ascertaining the views of a great number 
of people in different parts of this country—opportunities which 
he has not failed to use. In every case, without a single ex- 
ception, he has observed the strongest disapprobation of the 
conduct of France, not on account of any anticipated injury to 
England, but simply out of sympathy with the Malagasy. 
Again and again have disinterested and intelligent men, with 
no suspicion of what is popularly known as “ Jingoism,” asked 
how it is that our Government allow a great wrong to be per- 
petrated without interference, and in nearly every instance has 
the reply, that it is understood that “England cannot act as 
the police of the world,” failed to satisfy the inquirers. When, 
however, it is asked why the understanding between England 
and France, whereby the independence of Madagascar is mutu- 
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ally agreed to, is not maintained, the answer is not so easy. 
To the unsophisticated lay mind some further explanations seem 
to be necessary. Writing on October 7, 1882, Lord Granville 
says: “The understanding between Great Britain and France 
has hitherto been that the two Governments should maintain 
an identic attitude of policy in Madagascar, and act in concert 


’ in the matter; and Her Majesty’s Government would view 


with regret the advancement, on the part of France, of any terri- 
torial claims which might be calculated to disturb that under- 
standing.”* But writing again, on the 29th of November, Lord 
Granville simply refers to what has been the practice in the 
past, and omits any repetition of the desire of England to con- 
tinue that practice. This is how the earlier statement is 
emasculated :—“ Great Britain and France have the same 
interests in Madagascar, and have hitherto acted in concert 
in all matters affecting their relations with the Hova Govern- 
ment.”’t 

In reply, M. Duclere refers to “the common interests of the 
two countries in Madagascar,” and “the agreement which has 
inspired their policy on other occasions towards the Govern- 
ment of Tananarive” (sic); but in the same despatch M. 
Duclerc, waxing bold, assumes the right of France to a Protec- 
torate on the north-west coast. Of this reply Lord Granville 
writes : “I expressed no opinion on the despatch ;” and thus 
apparently the matter was left. 

Now, we do not fear that a rupture may take place with 
France, but we do wish that the French people understood the 
nature and depth of English feeling on this question. It is 
not one of personal or national interest, not of hate or jealousy, 
but rather of pity for the Malagasy, and horror that our common 
civilization should be discredited by association with the events 
of the last two years. Our fear is rather lest this disgust 
should become a nucleus to which may gather in time accretions 
of other antagonistic sentiments, all tending to widen the dis- 
tance between ourselves and the Republic. So far this feeling 
has not made itself heard by any deafening clamour, but it may 
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prove enduring enough to injure for many years to come those 
sentiments of respect and confidence which near neighbours 
should always have for each other. Insufficient in itself to 
provoke a war, it might yet produce that condition of prejudice 
and rankling vexation which is like ground already prepared 
to receive and nourish the seeds of conflict. To our minds it 
would be the saddest of all the sad things that have ever hap- 
pened to France if her unprecedented troubles should de- 
moralize her and make her less sensitive than hitherto to the 
delicate impulses of honour and magnanimity. The chivalry 
of France is too noble to be lightly flung away. It is bad 
enough to be made to suffer, but it is worse to be made to sin. 
To have been maimed and trampled upon is grievous, but to 
have been taught thereby to maim and trample upon others is 
more grievous still. To endure humiliation is painful, but 
to both endure it and inflict it is calamitous. And we are 
bound to say that, although we cannot believe France is perma- 
nently demoralized, so far her conduct in relation to Madagascar 
has exhibited a phase of character that to her friends of seventy 
years, who yearn to be her friends still, is most painful to con- 
template—painful because indicative of discordant ideas incom- 
patible with the maintenance of solid friendship and hearty 
good-will. It is against this that, whether France listens to it 
or not, the rising murmurs of thousands of our fellow-country- 
men exclaim. And it is to be noted that the antipathies of 
nations are more conducive to serious results than tart 
despatches, and that the creation of bitter recollections is more 
to be dreaded than a little polite sparring between the two 
Foreign Offices. 

Of course, we may be told that it is impertinent to write in 
this strain; that England has not clean hands in regard to her 
own treatment of native races; that again and again she has 
been cowardly enough to use her giant’s strength with giant 
force upon helpless aborigines; and that she has reason to be 
ashamed rather than proud to say that upon her dominions the 
sun never sets. 

We are not prepared within the limits of the present article 
to enter into a disquisition upon the historical and political 
questions involved in these charges. It will be sufficient to 
[No. cxx1.]—New Sertgs, Vo. 1. No. 1. H 
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remark that the modern policy of England is characterized by 
a tendency to avoid further acquisitions of territory. Fiji was 
gained neither by conquest nor intrigue, but was ceded to and 
almost forced upon us; we have retired from Afghanistan, and 
the Transvaal has been given up to the Boers. Even in earlier 
times it may be doubted if pretensions to any country were 
ever advanced by our rulers under such circumstances as those 
which mark the recent procedure of France in regard to Mada- 
gascar. Nor, were it otherwise, could a policy of wanton aggres- 
sion, even though favoured by the statesmen of our own country, 
by any possibility meet with approval in the present day from 
the majority of the English people. The Government that 
attempted it would be checked with far more energy and ear- 
nestness than have been shown in the few and feeble French 
criticisms of French foreign policy. And if in the pages of this 
REVIEW there appear animadversions upon that policy, they are 
not prompted by any hostility to the great nation in whose 
name it is conducted. Not because it is French, but because it 
is wrong do we condemn it. England might one day be every 
whit as bad as France, but if so we trust that we could and 
should be less unsparing in condemning the sins of our country. 
But we also remember that England will never clearly see her 
own faults in herself: it is only as they are reflected in others 
that their veritable ugliness is manifest; and for the sake of 
our own land, as well as in the interests of righteousness, and 
on behalf of an inoffensive but advancing nation, we desire to 


_share in the general European and American protest against the 
‘recent proceedings in regard to Madagascar. 


It was in September, 1881, that the decision appears to have 
been taken which so far has decided the fate of Madagascar. 
In that month, M. Baudais arrived at Tamatave, as successor 
to M. Meyer, who for a short time had been Consul for France 
in Madagascar. The French man-of-war Niévre, which brought 
him, is the same vessel as the other day, it is alleged, carried 
away our eminent fellow-countryman, Mr. Shaw, to his 
“trial” at Réunion. There was a great deal of saluting from 
the battery on shore and the ship in the harbour, followed by 
a reception by the Governor, after which the newly-accredited 
Consul proceeded with every mark of respect to the Capital, 
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200 miles inland. M. Meyer, whose relations with the 
Government of Madagascar and the representatives of other 
nations were believed to have been of a comparatively 
peaceful character, appears to have been superseded not for any 
negligence or fault, or from failure of health, but simply, as it 
was currently reported in Tamatave, to make way for an official 
who came to Madagascar expressly to carry out an aggressive 
policy. By the following June M. Baudais had so far succeeded 
in his mission that his naval colleague, Captain Le Timbre, of 
the Forfait, was able to announce a resort to force. On the 
5th of May, in a speech to the Governor of Tamatave, 
M. Le Timbre had stated “that the Malagasy flag which had 
been sent on the sly to the West Coast must be recalled as soon 
as possible, if it was not to be torn down like a useless piece 
of rag and thrown into the sea;’* and on the 26th of June, 
M. Le Timbre announced to M. Baudais that he had “seized - 
the said flags.” By this act France through her representatives 
declared in a most practical form her claim to supremacy over 
nearly one-third of Madagascar, a claim in comparison with 
which all others are insignificant.t It remained to be seen 
whether the Home Government would support this declaration ; 
but the suspense was not protracted. On the 16th of August, 
Lord Lyons, in forwarding to his chief a note from M. Duclere, 
then newly installed in office, refers to “claims which the 
French Government has, it says, long been urging upon the 
Hova Government,” and continues, “but the alleged grievance 
to which it gives most prominence is the hoisting of the flag 
of the Queen of Madagascar, on territory situated on the 
North-west of the island, which it states to be subject to the 
Protectorate of France in virtue of existing treaties.”t 

In M. Duclere’s own letter it is stated that “a long time 
ago” the failure of the Malagasy Court “to carry out the 
engagements which bind it to us gave rise to the commence- 
ment of negotiations.” It would be interesting to learn exactly 
when those negotiations commenced. They can hardly have 


* Antananarivo Annval and Madagascar Magazine, Christmas, 1882. 
Ny Malagasy (the official organ of the Government of Madagascar), 
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occurred during the pleasant consulship of M. Meyer; but 2 
great deal depends upon what Frenchmen understand by the 
word négociations. If it is the Gallic equivalent for “ bluster,” 
then we think we remember the time referred to. It would 
be in the memorable days of M. Meyer's predecessor, whose 
method of “ negotiating” was unique. It is said that “his talk 
was of war ships and general demolition by shot and shell. 
He also deliberately insulted the Queen, by scornfully addressing 
her as ‘ Queen of the Hova,’ instead of using the title ‘Queen 
of Madagascar,’ which she bears in all the treaties; and other- 
wise behaved himself as the officials of the politest nation in 
Europe too often do when they are away from home and their 
compeers.”* But it is only just to his memory to say that he 
behaved with great impartiality. Whether he was asked to 
support the claims of French citizens to Malagasy territory, or 
to uphold the attacks of personal violence made and instigated 
by the Jesuit Fathers upon Protestant teachers in the Bétsiléo 
province, M. le Commissaire seemed equally ready to carry on 
“ négociations.” Only when matters became quieter did he 
become restless, and failing other objectives, began to “ negotiate” 
with his fellow-citizens, the priests, in Antananarivo. Even 
then he was not happy. The sweetly unctuous disposition of 
the proverbial Jesuit did not harmonize well with the corrosive 
acrimony of this bitter official—glycerine and vitriol go far to 
form a dangerous compound—and detonations were the natural 
result. No one, therefore, was surprised at his removal, and 
M. Meyer's appointment, for at that time there was no reason 
to believe that the Central Government of France either 
sanctioned or contemplated aggressive proceedings in Madagascar. 
Even when M. Meyer in turn was removed and M. Baudais ap- 
pointed, and when the policy of the latter was observed to falfil 
the most alarming predictions respecting it, there were still 
many who were unwilling to believe that the new consul’s 
proceedings were the result of deliberate resolves on the part 
of the French Foreign Office, until the circumstances attending 
the visit of the Malagasy Embassy to Paris last year compelled 
a different opinion. Unhappily subsequent events have only 
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tended to confirm this opinion, Without repeating here the 
now well-known points of dispute between the two Govern- 
ments, it may not be out of place to allude briefly to the 
most serious—viz., the French claim to destroy the integrity 
and independence of the kingdom of Madagascar. Except to 
make an opportunity of putting forward this claim perhaps we 
should never have heard of any others. Ina valuable pamphlet 
published last November* its groundlessness was demonstrated, 
and there is therefore no need to add anything here to the 
clear statement then put forward by the Madagascar Committee. 
But the growth of, as well as the method of prosecuting, this 
claim are worthy of a moment’s notice. 

It has already been pointed out that M. Baudais’ first oppor- 
tunity for offensive tactics was connected with the hoisting by 
certain local chiefs of the flag of the Queen of Madagascar. 
Hitherto those chiefs, while professing allegiance to Queen 
Ranavalona, had, it appears, no other flag than a red one, a 
colour which, as that of the slave-trading Arabs, seemed 
incapable of arousing French susceptibilities. It was only 
when these chiefs changed the colour from the Arabian red to 
the Malagasy white that the Commissaire and his naval 
coadjutor discovered “the rights of France alene to raise 
her flag on the towns of the Wesi Coast, as their chiefs had 
accepted the protectorate of France.”t It would appear, too, 
from Lord Granville’s despatch that our own Government, while 
they are aware that the islands of Mayotte, 180 miles from the 
nearest point on the north-west coast, and Nodsibé, at the 
entrance to Pasandiva Bay, are now occupied by the French, 
“ yet recognize the Queen of Madagascar as absolute monarch of 
the whole island.”{ Nor is this recognition to be wondered 
at. The first intimation of any modification of the late Queen’s 
position appears to have been given by M. Duclere in August, 
1882, in alluding to “Conventions formerly concluded by 
various independent chiefs ;’ but it was not until December 3, 
and then only after repeated inquiries, that Lord Granville 


* “What are ‘French Claims’on Madagascar? A Statement of the Mada- 
gascar Committee.” 
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learnt that these “Conventions” were “ private treaties con- 
cluded in 1840-1 between France and the independent chiefs 
of the north-west coast.”* From the wording of M. Duclerc’s 
despatch it would seem as though the first notification of these 
“private treaties” (traités particuliers) was made by M. 
Baudais some months after his arrival in Antananarivo. 
This was after an interval of over forty years, during which 
time France had never mounted her flag on the mainland of 
Madagascar; had never exercised her “protection” of the 
“ independent chiefs ;” had made treaties witli the Sovereigns - 
of Madagascar, in which, without reservation, the integrity of 
their kingdom was acknowledged ; had paid, without dispute, 
the usual customs, dues to the representatives of the central 
Government at the north-western as at the other ports; and 
had even claimed and obtained an indemnity of nearly 50,000 
francs from the Queen of Madagascar for a so-called “ outrage” 
committed by one of these self-same “independent chiefs of 
the north-west coast” upon Arabs engaged in illegal acts while 
sailing under French colours. Whatever may be the morality 
of secret treaties in the abstract, we cannot refrain from saying 
that the course adopted with regard to these treaties in particular 
is, according to the religious rather than the political code, 
simply indefensible. It is neither straight nor transparent. 
It meanders like the Seine, and is as turbid as the Thames at 
Blackwall. 

When we turn to the active measures taken within the last 
few months there is but little consolation to be found. The 
bite is as bad as the bark, and worse. The threats of force 
which even the least sanguine on-lookers hardly regarded as. 
serious were, as it proved, by no means empty ones. When 
the news of the bombardment of Mojanga reached London, even 
the Malagasy Embassy then staying there were surprised, and 
the surprise was greater still to the inhabitants of Antananarivo. 
Considering the honour and intelligence displayed by the 
Government of Madagascar in the conduct of their affairs with 
European powers, they certainly had reason to expect that France 
would send in an ultimatum before commencing hostilities. 
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Even admitting that the Malagasy are not yet fully civilized, 
it is to be regretted that, at least so far as they would appreciate 
and reciprocate the usages of civilized nations, those usages 
were not duly observed. Conduct that would scarcely have 
been palliated in Cetewayo, and certainly would have been 
blameworthy in the Malagasy, is altogether inexcusable in 
France. Not only were the lives of the many British subjects 
who were in the capital when the sudden news of the attack 
arrived placed in jeopardy, but the lives of over 100 French 
citizens also. The proceedings on the east coast again, in firing 
upon the town of Fenoarino without any notice at all, is even 
more reprehensible. Moreover it would be difficult to justify 
. the refusal to respect the badges of the ambulance corps 
organised by Mr. Shaw at Tamatave ; while the summary act 
of shooting down in the streets without trial any natives seen 
carrying even their own effects saved from the ruins of the 
town would not seem to have been requisite to preserve order ; 
and if unnecessary it was inhuman. It is on the coast, too, 
that questions affecting British subjects have arisen. That Mr. 
Aitken, a man of high integrity, sober judgment and—what is 
is unfortunately none too common in Tamatave—pure life, 
deservedly respected by all classes, should have been arrested 
at about the same time as Mr. Shaw, looks something more 
than a coincidence. Both are men of moderate views and 
prudent habits; and both, unlike most coast residents, had 
gained at one time or another personal knowledge, not only of 
the mere Creole colony of Tamatave, but of Madagascar proper— 
a.e., the capital and the central provinces. Consequently both 
had seen life in Madagascar under different aspects from those 
which present themselves to naval officers who visit only the 
ports, or to the shifting population of outlaws and ne’er-do- 
_ Weels from Mauritius and Réunion, who seldom go far from 
the element upon which they were borne thither. Mr. Shaw, 
it may be observed, was the only missionary of the London 
Missionary Society stationed either in Tamatave or anywhere 
else on the east coast of Madagascar, and he was the very first 
representative of that society who came in the way of the 
agents of France. Fortunately, Mr. Shaw stands in no need 
of eulogy from his fellow-countrymen. A French correspondent 
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of the Mauritius Merchants and Planters’ Gazette writes from 
Tamatave :— 


“ M. Shaw est, quoi qu’on en dise, un homme de bien qui s’était tou- 
jours fait remarquer par une grand charité, une véritable tolérance. 
Independamment de ses fonctions ecclésiastiques, il faisait aussi de la 
médicine, et s’il possédait quelque influence sur les Hovas, [il n’en 4 usé 
qu’en vue du bien général. L’histoire dira un jour, peut-étre, que si 
Tamatave, avant ou pendant le bombardement, a été préservé d’une con- 
flagration générale, c’est grice 4 lui Mon opinion bien arrétée 4 
l’égard de M. Shaw, c’est qu’il n’est coupable de rien, c’est une person- 
nalité importante dont l’honorabilité et la charité contrastaient mal avec 
l'immoralité et la rapacité de certaines gens.” 


Nevertheless we are far from blaming Admiral Pierre, who is 
described as “grave and discreet,” “calm and prudent,” and 
absolutely incapable of discourtesy. We only regret that a 
sudden attack of ophthalmia should have deprived him of the 
opportunity of displaying these estimable qualities. What 
aggravates our disappointment is, that ophthalmia is not one of 
the prevalent diseases of Europeans in Madagascar. But if we 


exonerate the Admiral, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that either his superiors or his inferiors must be to blame. 
Either his instructions cannot have been sufficiently clear, or else 
his subordinates cannot have carried out his courteous orders 
in the spirit in which they were issued. When Mrs. Shaw, 
after an absence of nearly two years through serious ill-health, 
arrived in Tamatave harbour in June last, it was only to hear 
that her husband was under arrest. She, however, waited on 
Admiral Pierre twice to ask leave to see her husband, if only 
for a moment, a request with which the Admiral’s instructions, 
framed, it may be supposed, with a view to exactly such a 
contingency as this, did not permit him to comply. It appears, 
on high authority, that Mr. Shaw was “ not actually imprisoned, 
but he was on board a French vessel, of which, of course, he 
had the free range.” Now, as Mrs. Shaw was being rowed back 
from the flag-ship to the Zaymouth Castle, she desired to 
catch a glimpse of her husband’s face as she passed the 
Niévre, on board which ship he “was not actually im- 
prisoned.” Even this faint shadow of a privilege, however, wus 
denied her, for Mr. Shaw was not allowed to come for a moment 
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upon the deck of the ship “of which,” to use the Premier’s own 
words, “of course, he had the free range.”* Mr. Shaw has 
now, however, been set at liberty, and we are assured that 
chronology proves this to have been the spontaneous act of the 
officials on the spot. We are not anxious to examine too 
minutely into this point. We are so glad at the happy 
issue to our fears for Mr. Shaw and for the disturbance of 
international goodwill, that we do not care to be very critical ; 
but we have, none the less, a genuine satisfaction in finding that 
a further scrutiny of this event only makes the state of affairs 
appear more re-assuring. For if it is clear that Mr. Shaw’s release 
was due to the independent action of the officials in Réunion, it is 
equally clear that Mr. Gladstone could not have anticipated the 
course they would pursue, and that, therefore, in replying to 
questions during the last week of the Parliamentary session, 
the Premier's hopeful view of Mr. Shaw’s case must have rested 
rather upon what he believed to be the disposition of the 
authorities at the Quai d’Orsay than of the intentions 
of the Admiral: It appears, further, that Mr. Shaw was 
transferred to the Niévre, and that he left in that ship 
for Réunion some time before the 8th of July, the date on 
which H.M.S. Stella left Tamatave. The announcement of the 
telegraphic information, vid Zanzibar, in the Houseof Commons 
—the “grave and painful” episode—occurred on the 11th of 
July, the first anniversary of the bombardment of Alexandria. 
The news of Mr. Shaw’s release was despatched from Réunion 
probably not earlier than the 15th of August. Now, between 
the 11th of July and the 15th of August there was ample 
time for the distress produced in England by the intelligence 
from Tamatave not only to become known in France, but to be 
communicated thence to Réunion, to which place, as has been 
shown, Mr, Shaw had by that time been taken.t We do not, 
of course, presume to say that the officials in Réunion were 
instructed to find a verdict of not proven; but there can be no 


* The case seems to have been even worse than this, for an eye-witness records 
that when Mrs, Shaw went on board the Admiral’s ship, the Flore, orders were 
sent to guard the port-hole of her husband’s cabin on board the Niévre until she 
was out of sight. 

t S. Denis, the chief port of Réunion, can be reached from Tamatave by steamer 
in forty-five hours, 
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doubt that there was time enough for them to learn how satis- 
factory such a result would be not only to England but also to 
France. Surely we may, from these circumstances, draw the 
hopeful conclusion that the Government of the Republic has 
evinced a spirit quite as conciliatory as, if not more conciliatory 
than, for diplomatic reasons, Mr. Gladstone felt at liberty to 
announce in detail to the country. 

It is not, however, the irritation arising from occurrences 
connected with a state of war that most troubles us, but the 
indication the measures so far adopted give of results adverse 
to the highest interests of Madagascar. Already serious 
effects have accrued from the action of the French Govern- 
ment. Movements for the consolidation of the administration 
of the country, for the suppression of disturbances amongst 
the more distant tribes, for the development of educational 
and social schemes of improvement have been arrested, and 
may never be taken up again. Added to this, there has been 
cultivated a general distrust of Europeans; and the worst of 
it is, that these three ideas—Europe, civilization, Christianity 
—are so closely associated in the minds of many of the 
natives as to be almost inseparable. Undoubtedly there are 
many intelligent natives who clearly perceive the distinction 
between these ideas, and whose trust in England has been 
lately as much increased as their ancient distrust of France 
has been confirmed; but the bulk of the population are not 
advanced enough to mark the difference. And when the 
strange fallacies respecting Madagascar and its people which 
may frequently be met with in England are remembered, 
some little lack of fine discrimination on the part of the 
Malagasy with regard to Europe may be pardoned. This is 
not the first time that Malagasy forts have been bombarded 
by European vessels, and those who have lived in Madagas- 
car know what distrust such an act produces in the people. 
When it is remembered, too, that Mojanga was attacked and 
taken without any ultimatum having been sent to her late 
Majesty, it will not be difficult to understand that a feeling 
stronger than distrust was awakened in the breasts of every 
patriotic Malagasy. It has been pointed out over and over 
again that this feeling will have to be reckoned with yet. 
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Every one who really knows the Malagasy knows that once roused 
they will fight as doggedly as Mohammedans. Their own 
proverb has it, “ Better be dead than made ashamed.” The 
case may be desperate, but they would rather die than be 
danced upon; and it has been observed that “desperation is 
sometimes as powerful an inspiration as genius.” 

In the meautime there is necessarily some personal risk to 
those Europeans who remain in the island. So far the danger 
has come from an unexpected quarter—from the civilized 
invader rather than the unsophisticated sufferers from invasion 
—but, unless peace shortly prevails, there may yet be a bad 
quarter of an hour for the English, Norwegian, and American 
subjects in the capital. The Government still maintain their 
hold over the people without any sign of wavering, and there 
is not the smallest reason to doubt the sincerity of the measures 
they have adopted for the safety of European lives and property. 
But it is impossible, in such a severe crisis as the present, to 
predict with certainty that with the same sincerity they will 
always have the same success. In every large city there are what 
may be termed the desperate classes—the more or less lawless 
and irresponsible people, whose existence is hardly perceived 
except in times like these. Even London has its “roughs ;” 
Nottingham once had its “lambs ;” and light-hearted Paris has 
not yet forgotten the days of the pétroleuses, The fear is lest 
that should happen in Antananarivo which, under similar 
circumstances, would be so likely to happen in any civilized 
metropolis—viz., that ‘after some exceptionally exasperating 
occurrence the more ignorant mass of the people should become 
excited and, almost before the central authorities were aware 
of it, proceed to tumultuous acts; or that, after a series of 
defeats, a climax should be reached in the fall of the Govern- 
ment. In that case all the Europeans, with their wives 
and little children, might be exposed to some amount of danger. 
We do not believe, however, that the risk of anything of this 
kind happening is great. The precautions taken by the Prime 
Minister are likely to be effective in case even of a revolution ; 
and in addition, the various nationalities, with Bishop Kestell- 
Cornish as their chairman, have formed themselves into—not 
“a virtual Government of National Defence,” the title which 
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the bias of the Pall Mall Gazette leads that journal to accept 
for it—but an Emergency Committee, whose object is to secure 
united action on the part of the whites in any crisis that may 
arise. This is a step which, in the absence of all consuls from 
the capital, it was simply a duty to take without an hour’s 
delay, and we cannot understand why it should be considered 
a crime to have lived on such friendly terms with the people 
of the country as not to be required to leave it even now. 

The possibility of a tumult in the capital, with an outcry 
against all whites, is not, however, the cause of our gravest 
dread. We fear the personal and material risks far less than 
those which are social, moral, and spiritual, Suppose France 
should proceed to the bitter end, and determine—expressing 
latter-day slang in the politer form of antiquity—aprum con- 
sumere totum ?. Suppose Madagascar, not through the obstinacy 
of the late Queen or her successor, and certainly not at the 
instigation of missionaries, but through the irrepressible 
patriotism of the people—suppose Madagascar should be 
willing to accept the two less essential points in the new French 
ultimatum (relating to the payment of an indemnity and 
the leasing of land) and absolutely reject any concession 
whatever affecting the entireness of the kingdom? Suppose 
that, in that case, France, establishing herself with the aid of a 
large force first on the coast, eventually yields to the demands 
of her colonial subjects and, proceeding—not this year, for the 
season is too far advanced and her troops too few—by the 
slightly easier but decidedly longer and more unhealthy route 
from Mojanga, advances on the capital? We are bound to 
say, in justice to France, that this is a scheme that has so far 
never been propounded by any responsible statesman, but only 
by a portion of the press, and apparently also by some of the 
naval officers. Admiral Le Timbre, who was Admiral Pierre’s 
predecessor, is reported as saying, when in Bourbon (Réunion) 
on his way home, just before the bombardment of Tamatave, 
that “Madagascar is essentially a French colony. M. Baudais 
and Admiral Pierre are going to open the way, and it is for the 
Bourbon people to occupy it.” Admiral Pierre, “grave and 
discreet” as he is, announced, in his Order of the Day after the 
occupation of Tamatave, that “we have yet to drive the enemy 
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out of some refuges which it has found in the interior.” A 
report also comes from Réunion to the effect that Admiral 
Pierre had asked for 3,000 men as reinforcements for Mada- 
gascar, his alleged object being to march on Antananarivo, 
One account also says that the claim of France includes general 
rights over the whole island.* But, though Ministers may not 
be so rash as to disclose such purposes as these in Paris or 
London, events rather than announcements certainly point in 
the direction of France sooner or later becoming practically 
mistress of Madagascar. If she insists upon her Protectorate of 
the north-west, and establishes herself there, it is impossible 
that Madagascar should be divided, and it is inevitable that in 
time the weaker power should succumb to the stronger. Con- 
tingencies may, of course, arise to prevent this, and France may 
even yet so far modify her claim to a Protectorate as to allay 
the alarms her proceedings have hitherto created; but looking 
at the matter reasonably, it is certainly not yielding to unworthy 
suspicions to assume the possibility of French supremacy in 
Madagascar, 

In that case, what. would be the result to the Malagasy from 
the point of view of the missionary or philanthropist rather 
than that of the trader or politician? As soon as the terrible 
social revolution in the country subsided—if, indeed, it ever 
wholly subsided—there would be established a firm govern- 
ment, which would gradually extend its influence throughout 
the island. Such matters as sanitation, roads, bridges, rail- 
ways, manufactories, mining and agriculture, would be attended 
to; the resources of the country would be developed; the 
comfort of Europeans increased, and civilization, with all its 
advantages and disadvantages, would rapidly progress. The 
natives, excepting those who would be taken away as “appren- 
tices” to the veiled form of slavery existing in Réunion, would 
be treated according to rigid laws, but probably not with 
cruelty. The Sovereign and princes and princesses would be 
pensioned, and amused with flattering but empty attentions. 


* The Jesuit Fathers, whose predictions all along have been remarkably correct, 
said, on quitting the capital to take refuge on the coast, that they would be back 
again in two months. Unless Antananarivo were in the hands of the French they 
would need to be brave men to return so soon. 
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‘The Protestant missionaries, especially those who have hitherto 
been most closely associated with the progress of the country, 
might, if allowed to stay, find their movements jealously 
watched and hampered with irritating restrictions. If Ger- 
many or the United States occupied Madagascar it would not 
be so; nor would England ever interfere with the Jesuits ; but 
judging by analogy from the account of the condition of affairs 
in Tahiti, and the recent proceedings at Tamatave, it would be 
different if France established herself in Madagascar. In Mr. 
Whitmee’s little handbook on Polynesia we read : 


“Owing chiefly to jealousy of English influence felt by the French 
authorities, only one English missionary has been allowed to reside on 
‘Tahiti for many years past. He has not been recognized by the French 
Government as a missionary to the natives, but as minister of the Bethel 
Church at the Port of Papiete, which is for the benefit of the foreign 
residents there. . .. . . An attempt has been made to supply the forced 
lack of service on the part of English missionaries by the residence of 
French Protestant agents of the Paris Missionary Society. But the 
French missionaries have never gained that place in the affections of the 
people which those who first gave them the Gospel have ever had.”* 


Now it would be useless to deny that the English missionaries, 
if compelled to leave the island, would suffer keenly in the 
breaking up of many dear and hallowed associations. Some 
of them have already come to feel as much at home in Mada- 
gascar as in their own native land; and, from the interest 
which successful work so frequently inspires, have been will- 
ing, in returning there after furlough in England, to leave 
their children, and sometimes their wives, behind them rather 
than not fulfil the wish of the Malagasy that they should 
return to them. But, though all this is true, that which gives 
them the greatest grief is the thought that, as it seems to them 
all too soon, their converts may be left desolate and the years 
they have spent there wasted. They dread this, not so much 
on account of what they will be unable to do, as on account of 
what others may be permitted to undo. They know that 
many of those who have come under their spiritual influence 
are as yet but imperfectly instructed and feebly established in 
the faith. It could not be expected that it should be other- 


* “ Polynesia: Islands, Races, Missions.” By S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. 
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wise. A spiritual kingdom is God’s work, and God works 
slowly. They know also that there is much yet to be done to 
evangelize the whole island of Madagascar, and they had hoped 
at least to participate in this work. Considering that it was 
Protestant missionaries who first made any impression upon 
the heathenism of Madagascar; who reduced the language to 
a written form in the Roman character; who first made its 
dictionaries and grammars and translated the Scriptures; who 
may be said practically to have founded both the education 
and the literature of the country ;* and who alone may claim 
to have so commended the religion they taught that among 
their converts were some who witnessed a good confession in 
the pangs of martyrdom—considering all this, no wonder if 
they are even passionately grieved, not at the prospect—for 
they can hardly believe it is so bad as that—but at the bare 
possibility of such influences being brought to bear upon the 
Malagasy as, humanly speaking, are calculated to devastate 
those fields, white already to harvest. 

There have not been wanting in Madagascar opportunities 
of observing marked varieties of native life, differing according 
to the character and pursuits of the Europeans who predominate 
in the different localities. In the capital there is much Chris- 
tianity and little civilization—there are plenty of missionaries 
and few traders. On the coast there is a little Christianity 
and plenty of civilization—there are many traders and few 
missionaries, In the capital there is some approach to sweet- 
ness and light; but on the coast there is more of darkness and 
misery. The reason why so many of the inhabitants of 
Mauritius and Réunion who come over to Tamatave return 


* True, the oldest Malagasy literature is believed to be a catechism published by 
the Roman Catholic missionaries in 1658 ; but the efforts of those missionaries in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had no permanent results. Both missions 
were abandoned, and no attempts were made to reopen them until the success of 
the London Society began to attract attention, When English missionaries first 
went to Madagascar, now more than sixty years ago, they found that none of the 
natives could read the Roman character, and that any converts the Catholics had 
made had relapsed into heathenism, or at least had failed to transmit any Christian 
influence to succeeding generations. It was not until 1878, upwards of 370 years since 
their work in Madagascar originally commenced, that the Romish Church first pub- 
a @ paper cover!) one of the Gospels—St. Matthew—for the use of its 

-cony 
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whence they came without a good word for the country and 
people is probably owing in part to the fact that they never 
Wt penetrate into the interior, and never therefore see the best 
it side of Malagasy life. Those who do so penetrate and reside 
for any time in the capital invariably change their views ; and 
it is not assuming too much to say that the missionary element 
has much to do with the superiority they observe. Indeed, it 
would be strange if with the number of missionaries labouring 
in the interior, with their organizations for educational and 
| spiritual work, their printing presses, hospitals, schools, colleges, 
and training institutions for teachers, some such effect were 
not observable. The fear now is lest these organizations 
should be broken up by hindrances placed in the way of those 
who have superintended them. If other than Protestant mis- 
sionaries had induced the Malagasy to give up their idols, had 
to anything like the same extent won the hearts of the people, 
had realized nearly the same success, had to any appreciable 
degree affected the religious thought of the country, there might 
be less strong ground upon which to urge this point; but as 
a matter of fact, the amount of enlightenment communicated 
by the Roman Catholic missionaries is comparatively little. 
Something they have done, it is true. They have got together 
a brass band for the young men; they have. . taught the lives 
of the saints to the little dita: and. the sisters, in addition 
to some devotged-work as nurses of the sick, have had consider- 
able success with certain forms of “fancy needlework, though 
not greater success than that of the’ ,English and Norwegian 
ladies with every kind of needlework, from plain sewing to 
elaborate embroideries. But if missionary effort is to be estimated 
according to its practical utility and elevating force, there can 
be no doubt that but for the labours of men who happen to 
be Protestants, both in what those labours have effected and in 
what they have, by provoking, if not to love, at least to good 
works, stimulated others to effect, Madagascar would have made 
but feeble intellectual and spiritual progress. 
A little while ago, in studying the foreign words introduced 
in a native form into the Malagasy language, we took the 
trouble to tabulate some of those in most frequent use. 
Deductions arrived at in this way have the advantage of being 
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independent of mere personal feeling or religious animosity, and 
certainly the indications of language as to the matters in which 
one race is most indebted to another are of a very definite 
character. Accordingly it was instructive to note that while 
most of the exotic words relating to education and religion 
came from the English, those derived from the French were 
principally concerned with wants, vanities and appetites 
of a grosser nature. Thus, the Malagasy forms of la 


cuisine and many words connected therewith have been 


derived from the vernacular of M. Soyer. The meal, which 
may have been cooked in a poéle, or a casserole, is served on a 
table, to the music of a serinette, while the company, provided 
with serviettes, are not seated in native fashion upon the floor, 
but upon chaises. After the fromage, the sowpe, in which are 
perhaps both carottes, and even chouwz, is followed by a variety 
of dishes, washed down with plenty of vin, and then a dessert of 
péches and other fruit is served. Last of all comes café and 
thé, served in a cafetiére, with small verres of Teau-de-vie, and 
pipes or cigarres for those who care for them. Perhaps on the 
next day there may also be for some of the guests a dose of 
Epsom salts, which the Malagasy, joining the article and noun, 
call disely. In another direction we find such words as 
habit, gants, bas, ruban, and others descriptive of the dress of 
Semmes (which word, by the way, is known on the coast-road 
in a discreditable sense), Their equivalent for Parliament is 
derived from the English, a fact which might indicate that the 
wicked missionaries had been talking to the natives on forbidden 
subjects; but then, fortunately, politique is also well known and 
is unquestionably French. On the other hand, the words 
derived from our own language are such as these :—book, map, 
pen, pencil, chalk, slate, lesson, class, proof, square, steam, press, 
boat, print, key, accent, tune, bar, pulse and note in music, society, 
good, missionary, Bible, and many others. 

Having then had so deep an interest in the progress of the 
Malagasy up to the present time, no wonder if missionaries 
tremble at the thought that perhaps their very nationality may 
eventually (as in Tahiti) hinder their further prosecution of the 
work they have so long successfully and happily, for the people 
of Madagascar, carried on. To leave the task of rn 

[No. cxx1.]—NeEw Serizs, Vou. 1. No. 1. 
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and uplifting these Malagasy to none but those who have 
shown themselves unwilling to instruct their minds and unable 
to win their hearts, is lamentable; and when the spread of 
irreligion in France is contemplated, the pain and anxiety with 
which all Christian people have watched events in Madagascar 
may be understood. To see established in that country French 
Sundays, French plays, French social customs, French hope- 
less atheism, leading to that disregard for the sacredness of 
human life seen in the number of duels and suicides; to see 
the Republic hating the priests, but using them, and the priests 
hating the Republic, but willing to become its tools; to see 
the heart of the country overrun with the same type of 
foreigners as those who so demoralize the coast; to see 
the unbelief of modern France, and to see it tempered with 
superstition ; to see infidel principles carried out on Jesuitical 
methods, and to remember that between the two extremes of 
abject credulity and blank atheism there lie innumerable 
varieties of insidious temptation to idolatry or despair—all this 
is calculated to make the “heart die down.” It is possible 
that this plainness of speech may be not only unpalatable but 
unintelligible. No one denies the right of France to impress 
her own individuality—if such a term may be used of a nation 
—upon the races whom she conquers. But we do most 
earnestly maintain that it would be a lamentable spectacle to 
the whole world if in order to do that France should undo 
the beneficent work of civilization and religion performed by 
other hands than hers. No one can deny that England has 
been tender to French susceptibilities and tolerant to the 
Roman Catholic religion: it is time that tenderness and _toler- 
ance should be rewarded with charity and equity. It may be 
too much to expect that Teutons should be admitted into the 
Gallic Fraternité, but there is a sense in which, in certain 
distant regions, a trifle of Liberté and a soupcon of Egalité might 
be* gracefully dispersed, as they would certainly be gratefully 
received. 

But before anything of the kind can be so much as hoped for, 
we should expect to see greater carefulness on the part of the 
French press in accepting information respecting Madagascar. 

Here, for instance, is what the Frangais said, and the XYLXme 
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Siecle by quotation endorsed, only the other day :—*“ The 
Methodist missionaries in Madagascar exercise an unlimited 
influence over the Hovas. For some days past it has been 
affirmed that one of these English ministers, M. Parel, has 
seized the reins of Government, and has entrusted them to one 
of these creatures, reserving for himself the position and 
power of Prime Minister. Pére Cazot (Causseque ?), a Jesuit, 
who has just come from Tananarivo, has related this occurrence 
to me.” We must fain admit that there are no “ Methodist 
missionaries in Madagascar,” just as there are no Independent 
missionaries in Fiji. Protestant evangelical missionaries do 
not care to fritter away their strength in competing with one 
another on the same ground. Mr. John Parrett, the gentleman 
who appears to be referred to as “M. Parel,” went to Mada- 
gascar to superintend the press of the London Missionary 
Society some twenty-one years ago. For the greater part of 
that time, as now, he has been the only properly qualified 
printer in Madagascar, and for the whole of that time his 
education and ability have given him a position of importance 
among his colleagues. Some years ago, as the Government 
required European assistance in selecting, erecting, and working 
their printing-presses, they naturally turned to Mr. Parrett, as 
the only suitable man whom they knew, and as one who, 
knowing the language and people well, would understand their 
needs, to help them in the matter. By that time the native 
staff at the mission-press had so far improved that Mr. Parrett 
was able to undertake, by a little re-adjustment and extra work, 
a general oversight of the Queen’s printers. Proclamations 
have sometimes to be printed, the contents of which of course 
must not be divulged before the day of public announcement, 
and in this way Mr. Parrett is occasionally brought into confi- 
dential relations with the Prime Minister. Advice when asked 
may be given. Representations, always with deference, may 
occasionally be made; but any attempt to presume upon these 
relations in order to interfere with the Government of the country 
would be resented at once, both by Rainilaiarivony himself and by 
the host of native advisers by whom he is surrounded. Pere 
Cazot, as the head of the Jesuit mission, is in a position to 
understand this so well that we cannot but believe the atrocious 
12 
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statement in the Francais must have been inserted without his 
knowledge. As to Mr. Parrett becoming Prime Minister, we 
know from letters received from Antananarivo that it is not a 
fact, and without those letters, we should know, as Pére Cazot: 
knows, that it would be an impossibility. 

A writer in the Revue des Deva Mondes again makes ship- 
wreck on the same reef, if not on the same rock. He imagines, 
for instance, that Lord Granville “makes use of the mission- 
aries,” who in turn have made themselves “ masters, not only 
of the consciences of the people, but of the Government ;” and 
that “the missionaries of the two religions were not slow in 
recognizing that the plan of individual conversions would not. 
carry them very far, and that in an autocratic society like that 
of the Hovas, the master-stroke would be to convert the sove- 
reign.” Now no one who has lived in the capital (and no one 
else can be personally acquainted with typical Malagasy life), 
unless he allowed himself blindly to accept all that the most. 
virulent and unscrupulous partisans chose to tell him, would 
really believe that in any sense the missionaries, or any one 
of them, could keep the Government conscience. No one 
but a Jesuit would try to do it, and not even a Jesuit would 
succeed, Indeed, the assumption that the English—and in 
justice it ought also to be said the Norwegian—wmissionaries 
have any political motives whatever in view is a pure mistake. 
It is not to them that an atmosphere of intrigue is as native 
air; and it is not they who claim the dominion and rank of 
a sovereign for their chief functionary. It is simply amusing to 
hear that Lord Granville “ makes use of the missionaries ;’ while 
as to the statement that “the missionaries of the two religions” 
saw that “the master-stroke would be to convert the Sovereign,” 
we regret that we can only answer with a denial for one of the 
religions referred to; but we are reminded by this and other 
points in the Revue article of the description of Pelleas, and 
how— 

“.... the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature.” 


Whatever may have been attempted by the agents of the other 
religion, the Protestants certainly cannot claim the credit of 
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having converted Rinavalona II.; for the truth is that before 
the death of her predecessor there were circumstances which 
made it extremely unlikely that an English missionary would 
approach the Princess with that or any other object in view ; 
while, after that time and until near the date of her coronation 
—the occasion upon which her late Majesty first publicly 
avowed Christianity—the Court was in mourning, and therefore 
entirely secluded from the visits of Europeans. 

The late Queen of Madagascar, Ranavalona II., furnished a 
remarkable example of the ennobling influence of a great 
responsibility. As Ramdma, living an idle, unsatisfactory life, 
before her accession to the throne, no one saw very much in the 
future Queen to arouse enthusiasm or inspire praise. But when, 
on the death of Risohérina, she was proclaimed Queen, she 
seems, if not at once, at least before the fisehoana (or first public 
appearance) to have risen to the occasion, and become, as it were, 
a new creature. Unlike her predecessors, her late majesty was 
most of all unlike Ranavalona I., for she was as tender-hearted 
as her great namesake had been cruel. She loved the Christians 
as much as the old persecutor had hated them, while under 
her régime the Court, for the first time in the history of Mada- 
gascar, was free from the scandalous impurity of former days. 
Indeed the two Ranavalonas seemed to have little but their 
name in common, and certainly so far as regards thoughtful 
consideration to ameliorate the condition of her people, a 
dislike of war, an avoidance when possible of capital 
punishment, a genuine love for little children—to please 
whom, whether native or European, her Majesty often took no 
little personal trouble—the late Queen was remarkably different 
from her predecessors. We have no doubt whatever as to the 
sincerity of that profession of Christianity, which, made fourteen 
years ago, has been sustained with unfailing consistency ever 
since. There have been men in Madagascar who would have 
been bold enough and malicious enough to attempt to asperse 
the reputation of the Sovereign, had there been the slightest 
ground for any charges against her personal conduct. But 
though such men were to be found, none ever dared to slander 
the Queen, simply because of her irreproachable character. True 
She had not always been morally above suspicion, but some 
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years before her accession a complete change appears to have 
occurred. At the opening of the Royal Chapel, in 1880, the 
Prime Minister publicly stated the circumstances under which a 
greater change still occurred. He said, to translate freely from 
an account widely circulated at the time: 

“If we consider what led the Queen to be religious, it can be truly said 
that no one led her to be religious, but that it was God Himself who 
brought her heart to that condition. There is one thing, however, of 
which I should like to remind you, that you may understand the matter. 
During the reign of Queen Rasohérina, there was a Bible (this which 
I now show you) which I placed in the house where she lived, and which 
came to be looked upon as a thing of no account, for any one who could 
read would take it up, so that it lay about there as a thing of no 
particular use. On April 3, 1868, when Queen Ranavalona began to reign, 
this Bible was still there, and it was freely handled by the people as 
before. During the mourning for Queen Kasohérina, the Queen often 
read in this Bible—spent her time with it—and even the officers about 
the Court and the ‘twelve youths’ (under-secretaries in the Palace) took 
it.up, as they had leisure. And I believe that the reading by the Queen 
of this Bible was the means by which God disposed her heart to ‘ pray’ 
to Him, and that it did not come from man.”* 


The time has not yet come to sum up all the events of the 
reign that has just closed; but when the history of Madagas- 
car is continued to the present day, the most wonderful chapter 
of all will be that which describes the last fourteen years. The 
abolition of idolatry, of the poison ordeal, of slave importation 
and polygamy; the acceptance of Christianity, the advance- 
ment of education, the organization of the Government depart- 
ments, the amelioration of the condition of the slaves and the 
lower ranks of the free people, the gradual extension of en- 
lightened ideas enforced by good example, the earnest efforts 
made by the churches and encouraged by the Queen to evan- 
gelize, with native missionaries and native funds, the distant 
parts of the country—these and many other matters will have 
to be recorded as conspicuous examples of the noble things: 
accomplished in the golden age of Ranavalona II, 

But although the remarks in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
which gave rise to this digression called for some notice because 
of the importance of the magazine in which they appeared, it is 


* “Teny Soa,” 1880, p 74. 
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far from needful to attempt a reply to the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary statements appearing from time to time in the Parisian 
and colonial press. Rather we prefer, in closing, to add a few 
words in a somewhat different strain. 

It has been a painful task to speak as we have done in this 
article of the action of France, but the requirements of truth 
are stern. It would be still more painful to us to feel that any 
of our readers, upon becoming further acquainted with the 
bearings of this question, received an impression that the state 
of affairs in Madagascar was hopeless. Matters have gone far 
enough, but the aggressive Power could even now, without loss 
of dignity, so leave the matter as to avoid permanent injury to 
Madagascar. For it is that most of all that we fear. As to 
any envy, and especially any jealousy of the influence of 
France, we cannot, as we have said, too strongly repudiate it. We 
believe that the English missionaries would feel not only grieved, 
but positively humiliated, if their own country attempted to 
annex or protect Madagascar. At the same time we are, above 
all things, anxious for peace. We certainly do not wish to 
see Madagascar, or any part of it, conquered by France; yet 
neither do we desire that France should be humiliated by any 
but a voluntary withdrawal. Let not our friendly relations 
to the Malagasy be a cause of offence. Let England and 
France suspect each other less, that they may help each other 
more. Let the great guns and the deadly mitrailleuses cease 
their work. Let the war spirit, now thoroughly roused in the 
Malagasy, be subdued by a spontaneous assurance that the inde- 
pendence of their island shall be maintained. These are our 
sincerest aspirations, andwe might almost add, in similar words . 
to those of Le grand Corneille, “O France, if thou complainest 
that this is to betray thee, make thyself enemies whom we can 
hate.” 

We believe also that the English people are glad rather 
than otherwise to see France turn her attention to colonial 
extension. But the case of Madagascar is an exceptional one. 
It is not wholly new ground there, and differs greatly from 
some barbaric region of Central Africa or island of savages in 
the Pacific ocean. Waiving for the moment the question of French 
claims on the north-west coast, it must be remembered that 
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Madagascar is not a perfectly uncivilized country. If any 
proof were wanted upon that point, it is furnished in the con- 
duct of Queen Ranavalona, who, when her people—terribly 
exasperated on learning of the bombardment of Mojanga with- 
out notice—might have attacked the French residents in the 
capital, yet sent them all under a strong escort to the coast, pro- 
vided and offered to pay for the bearers, and under heavy penal- 
ties protected not only their persons but their property from 
injury. But this partial civilization has not exactly proceeded 
upon French lines, but rather has taken an original form, 
whose development was being watched with interest in Europe. 
Somehow or other, for the moment it matters not how, France 
seems unlikely under any circumstances to win the goodwill of 
the Malagasy people ; and without goodwill a healthy govern- 
ment is impossible. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
even the coast tribes will, as was stated, make common cause 
with the invaders, and thus afford, even within a limited area, 
any more willing subjects. Those who know the wild and 
treacherous character of the Sakalava, are greatly tickled to hear 
them spoken of as valuable allies. Besides, even if such an 
arrangement could be made, it would not last long. France 
must have either all or none. Sooner or later she would have 
either to conquer the rest or withdraw ; and the question that one 
sometimes hears now is, Could not France join with the other 
Powers interested in guaranteeing the independence of Mada- 
gascar? That course might at least serve to set at rest any 
misgivings as to the “ perfidious designs” of a nameless Power, 
it would permit of the peaceful development of the country, 
and it would furnish an opportunity of proving the truth of 
the words of the English envoy to the Court of Queen Ranava- 
lona in his speech to Her Majesty in July, 1881—viz., “ that 
Madagascar possesses in the Hova people a race fit to govern 
their native land; and the fact obviates the necessity for the 
intervention of any outside nation.” 

But, finally, if all our hopes for peace should be shattered 
and our worst fears realized, we cannot admit that Christianity 
would perish from the island. The history of the past and 
the signs of the present alike forbid us to despair. The Church 
in Madagascar has been already persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
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and it may yet be cast down, but not destroyed. For spiritual 
death comes not from without but within. It is the result, 
not of murder, but suicide. The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal but spiritual, and therefore cannot be beaten down 
by material forces. Neither armies nor edicts gave Madagascar 
her Christianity, and neither armies nor edicts can take it away 
from her. The Hovas were Christians before the Queen—- 
indeed the feeling in favour of Christianity was so strong 
that her late Majesty's immediate predecessor, Rasohérina, 
although herself a heathen, granted complete toleration for 
it. Those Malagasy tribes who have actually renounced 
their idolatry have done so less from loyalty to their Sovereign 
than from loyalty to conscience. There are distant corners of 
the central provinces where, to this day, not even royal decrees 
have sufficed to abolish superstitious practices. When, there- 
fore, Rainavalona II. avowed her Christianity, she was but 
anticipating the longings of those who had placed her on the 
throne; and when she burnt her idols they joyfully did the 
same. Christianity in Madagascar is a great popular move- 
ment, and all great and permanent national movements take 
their rise amongst the people. They are not merely decreed from 
above; they spring up from beneath, and only when they do 
so are they likely to reach every class. It has been so in 
Madagascar ; or rather, beginning from beneath, it has been met 
halfway from above. Christianity, in her progress through 
Madagascar, received first the greetings of the multitude with 
one hand, and then with the other accepted the homage of the 
Crown. Uniting, as she has done, the throne and the people, 
Christianity, speaking only humanly, cannot be easily over- 
thrown; and we have good reason to doubt if any ‘sovereign 
adverse to Protestant Christianity could maintain the throne. 
Whatever happens then, we believe that it will be only the 
organizations—the mere machinery, the men and the measures 
—that can, at the very worst, be destroyed. But God is 
independent of men and machinery, and in the looms of His 
providence can weave the raw material into the most beautiful 
and ethereal fabrics. So at least it has already been in 
Madagascar. Sixty-three years ago a few Welshmen began 
mission-work there, and after about sixteen years of chequered 
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labour they were practically banished the country. Violent 
persecutions from time to time broke out. Some of their con- 
verts were put to death; others were exiled in chains to 
distant and unhealthy districts; many literally “ wandered in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth ;” 
and the rest could only by stealth and in great fear, meet 
to sustain each other’s faith by the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of Christian fellowship. How all this would be calcu- 
lated to deter waverers from avowing their Lord needs no 
saying; and yet after six-and-twenty years of isolation from 
European teachers, when the mission was reopened in 1862, 
it was found that in spite of all the martyrdoms, wanderings, 
and terrorism of those “dark days” (as the natives still 
call them), the number of those who professed Christianity was 
twenty times as many as before the night of persecution had 
fallen around them. 

And if in the near future it should be the lot of the Church 
in Madagascar to pass through less fiery, but not less dangerous 
because more subtle, temptations to apostasy than before, we 
cannot believe that the temptations themselves will be beyond 
what the sufferers are able to bear. The missionaries have 
laid the foundation, even Jesus Christ, upon whom they have 
been building a spiritual house of living stones. Because He 
lives they shall live also. They shall be as jewels in His 
crown; as gold tried in the fire; the silver shall not become 
dross. True, some may go out from the Church, because they 
never were of it, but only in it. Weak places in human work 
are always liable to occur, and these shall assuredly be found 
out. “The fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 
But the strong points shall also be brought out by the same 
means. The wood, hay, and stubble will be consumed ; but 
the gold, silver, and precious stones shall abide. Perhaps only 
thus can the Church be fully purified from much that is 
unworthy in it. Undoubtedly only by such a crisis as this 
will the brightness and purity of the faith and love of many 
be made manifest. But for this we might never know how 
much “ gold” there is in Madagascar, “It shall be revealed 
by fire.” 
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Art. VIL—THE LUTHER FESTIVAL: DR. PHILIPPI. 


1. Friedrich Adolf Philippi: ein Lebensbild aus der Lutheri- 
schen Kirche der Gegenwart. Von D. Lupwic ScHuuze, 
Nordlingen. 1883. (A Memorial Tribute from the 
Lutheranism of the Present Time.) 


2. Real Encyklopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 
Band XL. Leipzig. 1883. 


HILE we write, Protestant Germany is absorbed by one 
object, how best to commemorate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Luther. No commemoration of our time 
has awakened more enthusiasm ; none at least has been diffused 
over a wider variety of classes. Luther is to the German people 
what hardly any other man is to any other people. It is scarcely 
possible to define the relation he bears to them, or their relation 
to him ; it is a relation that has no parallel. The celebration of 
the year will unite almost the whole empire. Of course, the 
Roman Catholic part of it think the name of Luther synonymous 
with the wildest outbreak of Rationalism, regarding him as the 
leader of the host of modern rebels against the faith once for all 
delivered to the Church. They will not be found in the ranks 
of the multitudes who keep the feast. But even they, in their 
secret heart, will not be without a certain sympathy with the 
movement; they will hardly be able to forget that in Luther 
which made him the typical German; and will find some- 
thing to commemorate as men, though as Catholics they 
will have to suppress the feeling. As to all others, the charm 
is and will be unanimous. Judging by the scale of the 
preparation now going on, it will be a wonderful jubilee ; perhaps 
the most enthusiastic known in our generation. 

Nor will it be confined to Germany. Wherever the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century is valued, the occasion will he cele- 
brated as the birthday of the first leader, with scarcely a second 
of the great uprising against ancient superstitions. But here 
there will be much variety in the measure of enthusiasm. Many 
good Protestants of the school of Calvin remember the original 
differences which so deeply divided the two leaders of the Refor- 
mation: differences which are perpetuated in a multitude of 
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doctrinal and ecclesiastical memorials. Among ourselves the 
Luther festival will occasion many searchings of heart. English 
Churchmen, who disavow the Reformation and hate the name of 
Protestantism, will take the opportunity to furbish up the weapons 
with which they have been wont to assail the character of the 
recreant monk ; and it will be well if Great Britain does not 
send out some notes of shrill discord to vex the German mind. 
And others, who have not a spark of this spirit, will nevertheless 
carry their polemics into the celebration, and remember perhaps 
too keenly the points in which the Lutheran form of Christianity 
failed of being a thorough reformation, and retained too much of 
the system it displaced. But the great majority of English 
Christians will rise above all such considerations, and suffer 
nothing to abate the honest human congratulation and profound 
thankfulness to God for the gift of Martin Luther to mankind. 
With few lives in the history of the Christian Church were more 
tremendous issues bound up. But November has not yet vome ; 
and we are writing too early for anything like a chronicle or 
estimate of the Luther festival. | Meanwhile, there lies before us 
a most interesting memoir of one who may be regarded as a 
typical Lutheran divine; whose whole life indeed was a practical, 
straightforward assertion of the principles of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, in an age when the tendency was to call those principles 
in question and more or less recede from them. We have been 
in the habit of memorializing in these pages the most eminent 
German theologians as they have one after another passed away, 
and we have special reasons for paying this tribute to the late 
Dr. Philippi. 

Friedrich Adolf Philippi was born on October 15, 1809. The 
son of a Jewish banker in Berlin, he was trained in a kind of 
transitional Judaism, which had lost its old rigour and boasted 
of a rationalistic latitudinarianism. He early became a captive of 
those intense spiritual feelings which profoundly moved the 
German people about the time of the War of Independence. 
The schools to which he was sent were Christian schools; and it 
is evident that he heard the voice of his Saviour calling him at 
a very early period. When, in his twelfth year, he became a “son 
of the law,” and received the special instruction usually given 
at that age, he was more than half a Christian, His own 
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household condemned his bias, but could give him nothing to 
satisfy his desires. He studied in Berlin and Leipzig; became 
a doctor of philosophy in his twenty-second year; and about the 
same time made the great change from Judaism to Christianity. 
Many Christian teachers helped him; but Neander, who had 
himself passed through the same crisis in early life, was his most 
effectual helper. He had known every stage of the bitter 
process—the persecution of home, the threat of disinheritance, 
and the terrible wrench from all that a young man holds dear— 
and he knew how to guide the young convert. His expositions 
of the Epistles of St. Paul were very useful to young Philippi, 
on whom the Apostle’s transition from the Law to the Gospel 
made a profound impression. But above all other voices he heard 
one, “ Come unto Me, all ye that are burdened and heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you; ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
These words went with him to Leipzig; there also he found 
faithful pastors provided by Providence; and at the Christmas 
festival of 1829 he received baptism and his first communion. 
Christmas-tide was always afterwards a peculiarly precious 
festival to Philippi. How this event affected his family we must 
let Dr. Schulze tell us in his own pages. 

The early part of his history has its own interest; but we have 
no space to follow his career step by step. After teaching classics 
and philosophy in Dresden and elsewhere, he ‘returned to Berlin, 
where he fell under the inspiriting influence of Hengstenberg, 
and renewed his fellowship with Neander. It was the former 
who first urged him to dedicate himself to theology, and who, 
far more than Neander, moulded his early theological character. 
But Philippi was from the very outset an independent, and, in 
some sense, self-taight theologian. His Judaism he carried with 
him in a sense in which Neander did not. Neander came into 
Christianity with a strong infusion of Platonism, and was to a 
great extent under the spell of Schleiermacher. Philippi was 
never attracted by these master spirits of ancient and modern 
mysticism. He was, like Luther, driven to Christ by the sting of 
the law; and, though he found perfect peace in Him who was 
“the end of the law,” he never forgot the pangs which Rom. 
vii. describes. His theology was from the beginning shaped, 
like Luther’s, by the great antithesis between law and gospel. 
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Never was German more entirely swayed by this antithesis ; 
his Christianity and his Lutheranism were one in their principles. 

What these fundamental principles were, Philippi had occasion 
in 1841 to announce. Receiving a call to the University of 
Dorpat, he was required to send a programme of his religious 
belief. Some sentences we may select as giving evidence of a 
certain stiffness amounting almost to bigotry in his earlier views, 
as well as for the sake of showing how thorough must have been 
the revival of true Christianity in Germany when such a pro- 
gramme was required and accepted. “The ceatre of all the 
revelations of God is the fact of the redemption through Christ. 
The collective fulness of the whole system of revealed truth, 
preparing for Christ and sealed in Him, as also the infallible 
interpretation of its substance and end, is guaranteed in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and surely, plainly, 
clearly described in them. These two fundamental truths form 
the one bond of faith of the Christian Church in all ages ; and are 
the absolute principles of the Evangelical Church, whose peculiar 
difference from other Church communities consists simply in the 
exclusiveness of these principles.” We shall not pause to consider 
whether or not this assertion is too sweeping; suffice that the 
“* Evangelical,” that is, the Lutheran, Church was by no means 
the monopolist of these principles. His confession of faith con- 
tains some very sweeping strictures on the separated communities 
which always have been the offence of Lutheranism. Philippi 
was disposed to be very unfair to the blessed communities which, 
when he formed his principles, were doing the best work of 
Christianity in his fatherland. He, himself, owed much to his 
intercourse with Gossner and others; but always maintained a . 
certain severity towards every form of religion, and every kind 
of religious discipline, which, in his judgment, interfered, or 
tended to interfere, ever so little with the one great principle, 
that salvation is matter of faith alone. 

In Dorpat, Philippi became acquainted with Sartorius, of Kénigs- 
berg. His colleagues were, among others, Keil and Ullmann, and 
with them he spent ten of the happiest years of his life. His first 
lectures extended over a wide field, being based on a number of 
textbooks, as the manner was in those days. Dogmatics, Ethics, 
Symbolics, Ecclesiastical History, Historical Theology, Exegesis 
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of the New Testament—all came within his province. It was a 
term of unlimited activity. The University was happy in being 
of one mind as to the Lutheran Confessions, at least as to essen- 
tials. Philippi had only to build on the foundations which 
Sartorius had laid before him, and to keep pace with the indefa- 
tigable Keil in his exercitations on the Old Testament. It was 
during this time that he published the “Commentary on the 
Romans,” by which chiefly he is known to our readers, ‘through 
the clear and faithful translation executed by Mr. Banks. His 
qualifications for this great task were of the highest order. In 
fact, exegetical theology was the department of his professional 
function in which he took greatest delight, and for which he was 
best fitted. His acquaintance with Hebrew was, if not profound, 
thorough so far as it went. This was, as it were, his vernacular 
tongue, and he had subsequently received the best instruction in 
Rabbinical literature. His masters in Greek had been Boeckh 
and Hermann, the greatest teachers of theday. New Testament 
Greek had engaged his later attention, when he turned his 
thoughts to theology. He was well versed in Biblical antiqui- 
ties and history. But, above all, he had an indestructible con- 
viction of the divinity of the Word of God. It was to him the 
eternal truth, spoken in human language; and this strong faith 
was an immense advantage, as giving him a boundless confidence 
that Scripture would defend itself and reward all investigation. 
The Epistle to the Romans was his elect book in Holy Scripture. 
He expounded many other books in his popular lectures, especially 
the programme of St. John’s Gospel, which was published and much 
approved. But the great Epistle of St. Paul he valued above all, 
. not as being the Scripture within the Scripture, but as being the 
most essential compendium of Scriptural truth, the unity of the 
two Testaments, and the summary of all mediatorial teaching. In 
short, he regarded it as the supreme authority for the Reformation, 
and the very sheet-anchor of the Church of modern times. On 
this exposition he spent many years. The second and the third 
editions were in due time called for, and each shows how diligently 
he studied the progress of exposition on this subject. 

German learning has contributed many profound commentaries 
on the Epistle to the Romans, and monographs on several por- 
tions of it. Fritzsche, Meyer, and Riickert have applied to it the 
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highest philological and grammatical refinement of criticism ; 
De Wette a remarkable penetration and unity of purpose ; 
Olshausen and Tholuck an abundance of historical and practical 
material. But Philippi’s is distinct from all these, having most 
of their good qualities and something not found in any of them. 
It is always and absolutely faithful to the inspired authority of 
Scripture, and to the principles of evangelical truth. It does 
justice to Calvinism, but is not Calvinistic. It avoids obtruding 
the individual notions of the commentator, who scarcely ever 
speaks in his own person as such. If it has any fault, it is one 
that its author counted its highest praise, that it makes the 
Lutheran Confessions the standard of interpretation. These are 
his own words :— 


“It yet remains as a task to appropriate for the Church the thorough 
investigations and results of recent times—for the Church which is 
founded on the Word of God, and has grown out of the Epistle to the 
Romans, as the kernel and centre of that Word. That Church appeals 
with steadfast energy, and in the sure consciousness of a profession given 
of God and never to be lost, to her own pure and simple apprehension 
of the words of Holy Writ. Then she is, in an important measure, 
concerned with the question how far the advanced knowledge of the 
laws of language, and the results of a corresponding advancement in 
the art of exposition, accord with her understanding of that apostolic 
Epistle, the teaching of which is the centre of her whole circle of 
faith, the foundation on which, and with which, her whole super- 
structure stands or falls—the Epistle to the Romans, namely, which is | 
rightly termed the clavis et methodus universe Scripture.” 


It may be open to question whether of any particular document 
in revelation these last words ought to be said. The Scriptures 
are one whole, of which each component element is only part. 
Doubtless it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
St. Paul’s greatest Epistle; none of its expositors has said more 
than the truth in its praise; none, even Philippi or Godet, lias 
used words which we do not willingly accept with reference to its 
independent value, as in some sense the masterpiece of the media- 
torial theology. But we may doubt whether the last word is 
found in it as to some of the doctrines and much of the 
phraseology of the New Testament. Full as its teaching on 
the Reconciliation is, there are passages in the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Corinthians, and Hebrews, and in the First of St. John, 
which are equally fitted to give the norm of the doctrine, and 
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some which rather explain the Roman texts than are explained 
by it. Righteousness, again—the keynote of the Epistle—is not 
perfectly and in all its aspects set forth: St. James and St. John 
also here claim to be heard. The connection of righteousness 
with sanctification is far from being exhausted in it: the Epistle 
to the Hebrews must bring its contribution. And we cannot 
help feeling, in the exposition of most of the Lutheran expositors, 
that the Epistle to the Romans is regarded too much as passing, 
by a transition which the Apostle does not mark, from an external 
justification to an internal sanctification. Moreover, the Christian 
regeneration is not as fully exhibited here as in some other parts 
of the New Testament. On the whole, we see no reason for 
taking this document as the sole key to Christian theology. 
And, in saying this, we are not retracting the praises bestowed 
on Philippi’s noble exposition. 

During this period honours were abundantly showered on him. 
The Russian authorities distinguished their German divine by 
certain peculiar State-Church dignities. But that which he 
prized most was “ the highest distinction that a theologian can 
attain, the degree of Doctor in Divinity.” It was given him by 
the Erlangen Faculty, in 1843; and was acknowledged in a 
letter of singular grace, in which occur these words: “As I 
regard this honour as coming not from man, but from the Lord 
of the Church through man, it is to me rather a consecration and 
strengthening to future work than a seal upon work already 
done.” The dignity came to him at a time when his energies 
were taxed in rather a troublesome way, for all was not perfectly 
smooth in the Baltic provinces. Rationalism was far from being 
defunct, while the Schleiermacher theology and the Moravian 
Pietism found in Livonia a stronghold. Philippi’s panacea was 
the revival and revivification of the Lutheran Confessions: to 
bring these to their due prominence was his one great endeavour. 
The unity of the Church, based upon this Confession, seemed to 
have been his ideal. Pietistic separation he contended against 
with all his might. But the Greek Church, the rights and pre- 
rogatives of which in the Russian provinces were of course 
upheld by the State, gave him still more trouble. In 1832 the 
equality of the Lutheran and the Greek Churches was interfered 
with. Several attempts were made to win over the peasantry to 
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the old “ orthodox” communion. Philippi had to resist these, 
and to engage in a polemical defence of Lutheranism. His utter- 
ances brought him into collision with St. Petersburg. But these 
are matters of local history, from which we must pass away, 
though their effects were permanent. Russian Lutheranism 
along the Baltic coast was almost refashioned by him ; and it is 
probable that no one man ever exerted a more lasting and salu- 
tary influence in any one country than this reviver of Lutheranism 
did in Livonia, 

These ten years in a foreign land passed, and Philippi found 
his way back to Germany. The University of Rostock gave 
him a call, It was hard to break away from a home of so 
much happiness and usefulness. The Courland Synod sent him 
an earnest request to remain, feeling that the little oasis of 
Russian Lutheranism would suffer an irreparable loss through 
his departure. But he had done his work, and fought his 
battles manfully ; his growing family wanted something other 
than Russian training. He accepted the call. Some of his old 
pupils presented him a golden crucifix and a Lutheran |Bible—a 
Lutheran combination that may seem strange to us; and the 
Livonian Synod took farewell of him in an address. The plague 
of Rationalism had long desolated Mecklenburg, his new sphere. 
It had been hardly stayed by the labour of such men as Kliefoth 
and Hofmann and Delitzsch. The number of students was small. 
He had little sympathy with his earliest colleagues, among whom 
accuracy and decent formality were all in all, and who shrank 
from his vehement and enthusiastic assertion of confessional 
principles. His scanty college classes did not satisfy Philippi, 
and he seems to have found a peculiar solace in those more 
public lectures which he calls his Bibelstunden. In adopting 
this method of usefulness, he followed an example that had 
been set by some of the most eminent professors, and is con- 
tinued to the present day in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
We have in England some good instances; but among us the 
valuable agency of the public lecture is too seldom employed 
by the men who are most fitted to command attention. It is 
the habit to speak slightingly of these attempts to popularize 
dogmatic and controversial theclogy. But none despise them 
whose judgment is of any value. Some of the best known 
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translations from the German and French are of this class; and 
we believe the day is fast coming when the necessities of soviety 
will demand that professors of theology shall be able to make 
their best learning and experience bear upon this kind of public 
assertion and maintenance of the faith. 

Two controversies of the gravest importance involved the 
Professor of Rostock—as Philippi is now generally called—in 
common with the other zealous champions of the revived 
Lutheran confessional theology. The aggressors or opponents 
in these controversies were men of no less distinction than 
Michael Baumgarten and J. K. von Hofmann, both of them, in their 
way, earnest Lutherans of the revival, but disposed to go out of the 
usual theological track, and to carry the mystical tone of sentiment 
into religion too much. Our readers know the name of the 
former better than that of the latter; and what they know of 
his works on Zechariah and the Acts of the Apostles would 
hardly prepare them to hear that he was dismissed from the 
professorship of theology in Rostock on account of heresy. The 
consistory, on the instigation of Kliefoth and Krabbe, and with 
the concurrence of Philippi, instituted a process which issued in 
his deprivation. His theology was charged with being “ negative, 
subjective, spiritualistic, pelagian, antinomistic, millenarian; in 
fact, a confused medley of latitudinarian fantasies and extravagant 
theosophy.” The whole matter was a very sore trial to Philippi. 
Baumgarten’s principles were certainly mystical and millenarian, 
and therefore opposed to the Augsburg Confession; but it was a 
_ perilous thing to impeach a man’s orthodoxy on that account. 
However galling that was, it was still worse to brand him with 
Antinomianism ; for his principles were precisely those which 
Philippi held dear, though carried too rashly to their legitimate 
conclusion. Baumgarten pleaded hard; defended himself by 
many a pamphlet; but all in vain. He was silenced; and 
rambled up and down Germany a blighted man, only too ready 
to give the sanction of his name to the free thought of the 
Protestantenverein. More tenderness might have saved him; 
but the Rostock Lutherans had no mercy on the teacher who 
pushed their own Lutheran tenets to extremes. 

The other controversy was of more importance, though Philippi 
had only the common interest in it. Dr. Schulze passes it over 
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with few words, because it lay beyond his subject. To us it 
seems that it touched the essence of all Philippi’s work : revealing 
both the strength and the weakness of his theological system. 
Von Hofmann was professor of theology in Erlangen, and 
had just published his dogmatic system under the title of 
Schriftbeweis : a title which indicated that it was his object to 
defend the theology of Lutheranism by an appeal rather to Scrip- 
ture as a whole than to the Confessions. It is the most remark~- 
able body of divinity extant ; basing the doctrines of the Gospel 
on a most searching, learned, and fearless examination of the Old 
and New Testaments taken as a whole. His treatment of the 
atonement and justification roused the most intense opposition 
everywhere among the New Lutherans, and excited most their 
distrust who agreed with him most entirely in devotion to the 
Reformation. The sum of his offence was that he could not 
accept the Anselmic doctrine of a strictly vicarious substitution 
and the satisfaction offered to Divine justice ; that he denied any 
reconciliation in God and limited it to man ; and that he refused 
to admit the direct imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the 
believer. Philippi was one of the first who entered the lists ; and 
none who followed him put the Lutheran case more strongly or 
convincingly than he did. The controversy was prolonged for 
years, and has never been settled in Germany: nor anywhere 
else: it is the abiding question of all Christendom, and appears 
under various disguises in allcommunions. Anselm and Abelard 
represented it in the Middle Ages, and since that day it has 
never died out. 

It might be assumed that we should go further, and speak of 
Philippi’s great service in the cause of truth, and congratulate the 
Lutheran Church on such a champion. This is what we would 
fain do: it is a sore thing that we have any reserve or qualifica- 
tion on the subject. But so it is. We are with both sides and 
belong to neither alone. Undoubtedly it is unfashionable to say 
this; decision is always desiderated on such fundamental ques- 
tions. But it is not desirable here; to us it seems impossible to 
side with either party. Nor is it necessary. The truth is in- 
dependent of both ; and they are very foolish who link it with the 
formularies or the formule of any particular party. We may 
disagree with Philippi and yet not hold altogether with Hofmann ; 
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ave may see errors in Hofmann without going for their correction 
to Philippi. For ourselves, we would avoid the errors of both; 
considering them as their errors, but thinking of our own times 
and our own theologians. Hofmann protested against the 
juridical idea of the substitutionary death of the Redeemer, in the 
sense that He took our place before the bar of eternal justice, and 
endured the strict chastisement, or the strict equivalent of the 
chastisement, of sinners. In this he was right; and Philippi, 
with the Calvinists on his side, was wrong: Philippi, and the 
Lutherans, not being predestinarians, found it very hard indeed 
to reconcile this theory with the redemption of the whole race. 
They could not meet their opponents, who steadfastly maintained 
that the atonement was as valid for the lost of mankind as for the 
saved. On the other hand, Hofmann was wrong in going to the 
opposite extreme, and limiting the atoning passion to its exhibi- 
tion of the love of the Father and the Son, and making its in- 
fluence simply and purely moral. Similarly, Hofmann in 
Germany, and multitudes of sound divines outside of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, rightly rejected the immediate and direct imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Christ as the formal cause of justifica- 
tion; but he was wrong, and many among ourselves are also 
wrong in leaping to the conclusion that there is no other 
righteousness for man than that which is wrought in Him by the 
Spirit. The objective righteousness of our freedom from con- 
demnation is necessary, and will be necessary for ever; that is 
secured by the judicial sentence which for Christ’s sake sets us 
“free from the law of sin and death.” But the subjective 
righteousness of the law is to be “ fulfilled in us;” and eternal 
justice will not accept any for Christ’s sake who are not inwardly 
conformed to the law through the Spirit of the Just One infused 
into the justified and making them just. Here is our solution of 
the controversy which occupied so much of Philippi’s life. And 
this is one plea, on the fourth centennial anniversary of Luther's 
birth, against the exaggerations of Lutheranism. 

Of much more importance than the cuntroversial pamphlets of 
this period was the final form given at Rostock to the theological 
lectures which Philippi had made the chief work of his life. The 
title he gave the work was suggestive. It was the “ Kirchliche 
Glaubenslebre;” a title not easily translated, which signifies the 
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Doctrine of the Faith as taught in the Church. It is a great 
book, and worthy to be placed at the head of German systems of 
theology. But it must remain “German,” for it requires to be 
read with the Lutheran Confessions open by the side of it,makes 
them the standard, and contains an overwhelming amount of 
minor Lutheran controversy. Itis not to be compared with a 
similar work of Thomasius for simplicity and patristic learning ; 
but then Thomasius makes his starting-point the Incarnation as- 
interpreted by a theory of depotentiation. Of other rivals we need 
not now speak; the works of Nitzsch, Dorner and Sartorius have 
been already discussed in our pages. Philippi’s point of de- 
parture is the idea of Christianity as the restoration of man’s 
fellowship with God in and through Christ; objectively through 
the atoning revelation of God in His Son, and subjectively 
through the faith of man wrought by the Spirit. Hence the 
great divisions are the original fellowship with God, its interrup- 
tion by sin; its restoration through the atonement ; its realization 
in man through faith; the means of grace; the church ; the 
final consummation of the renewed fellowship. The fourth, fifth 
and sixth are confused through their separation from each other ; 
a separation demanded by the Lutheran solicitude to make the 
sacraments in a pre-eminent and peculiar sense the means of 
grace. Having given this work a careful reading, we are able 
to say of it that if any book would make a man honour the 
theology of the Reformation era, whether in its Confessions 
or in its dogmatic divines, this is the book. But there is this: 
drawback—that it makes fearfully emphatic the differences 
between the two great divisions of that theology, and greatly 
| undervalues the Arminian reaction against both. 
| But now we must mark the end of this indefatigable and 
faithful Lutheran, who finished his work as he began. Over fifty 


years of comparatively peaceful and successful labour he could 
look back with thankfulness that he had surrendered no one of 
q the evangelical principles with which he set out. Whatever 
| else he had been able to do, he had succeeded in setting before 
the theological world of Germany an example of consistency. 
Not one among all his fellow-labourers had kept so close to the 
line marked out by the confessions and dogmatists of the sixteenth 
century. If they were right he was right; where they were 
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wrong, he was content to be wrong with them. He regarded 
the Lutheran testimony as the voice of the Holy Spirit recalling 
Christendom to truth long forgotten, and, so far as regards the 
fundamental verities of the Faith, he regarded that testimony as 
having a character of finality. This last principle was almost 
peculiar to him. Among the noble band of his coadjutors there 
was scarcely one who had not thought himself called to de- 
velop some germ in the Confessions to which justice had not 
been done. Almost all had been fascinated by the thought that 
theological science had the function to finish the imperfect work 
of the Reformation. The most numerous and most vigorous of 
his compeers had attached themselves to the ranks of what is 
known as the mediation-theology: a theology which aimed at 
giving to the Confessions what belonged to them, and restoring 


to reason some of its neglected rights. And among the teachers. 


of his own school—the new Lutherans—this tendency had shown 
itself. Sartorius, Baumgarten, Olshausen for instance, had gone 
off into the mystical and millenarian lines, in flagrant contra- 
diction to some of the Augsburg articles. Kahnis was but one 
of many who introduced low views on the inspiration of Scripture, 
and the interior relations of the Trinity. Thomasius and 
Liebner, the nearest to Philippi in other respects, had brought 
their science to bear upon the mystery of the Incarnation, left by 
the Confessions in its unfathomable mystery, and had startled 
the Churches by new theories of the self-limitation of the Divinity 
in the Son without the bounds of human nature. Stier and 
many others had worked up the theory of the second sacrament 
into a systematic doctrine of which the Confessions scarcely gave 
the germ. Delitzsch had clothed his Lutheranism with a strange 
garb of theosophy. Hengstenberg had roused deep suspicion by 
views of the doctrine of imputed righteousness, which pleased 
the Romanisers more than they pleased the Evangelicals. In 
short, there were very few who had been content to expound the 
old articles without expanding them. But Philippi was one of 
these. He was the typical Lutheran, and as such we have 
regarded him in this year of the Lutheran festival. 

In death he ciung to the Lutheran formularies. His last con- 
fession before the Lord’s Supper was a remarkable one. The 
minister was about to utter it for him, supposing him to be 
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too weak to utter it himself. But the dying man took up the 
Catechism Confession with a clear voice, and then poured out 
his testimony in prayer: “TI shall enter heaven, for I have never 
rested on the pillow of self-righteouness, but only on the merit of 
my adorable Saviour. I have acknowledged Jesus in life, and I 
will acknowledge Him in death. This is my last testament, that 
before God nothing avails but the righteousness of Jesus Christ 
alone.” This was his last emphatic confession, both as a sinner 
and asa divine. He then prayed long for the Church, and again 
the ruling passion was heard: “ Accursed be all modern deceits 
which would bury the living Church of Christ. I will know 
nothing of Synergism, nor of the Kenosis of the Logos; nothing 
of the teaching of those who say that they have to develop the 
doctrine of our Church. God’s word and our Confessions ; nothing 
below and nothing above these. ll this is easily said, but to 
hold fast this faith in death, that is the task.” 

It would not be right in these pages to describe the final 
scene. Hymns, prayers, exhortations, all tended the same way ; 
there was something pathetically polemic in everything down to 
the end, and those who think that at such a time all his Luther- 
anism should have been lost in his Christianity forgot that to 
Philippi his Church was as dear as his own soul. During his 
last days he would have the proceedings of the Conference in 
Schwerin read to him, and eagerly asked about everything from 
his son, who came from it. The day before he died he appeared, 
in his half conscious state, to be addressing that assembly; was 
heard distinctly to say, “All theses which are not clearly 
grounded in the word of God must be rejected.” The rest was 
a broken exhortation to unity in spirit. In fact, the man died 
as he had lived—putting the cause of God even before his own 
soul, But those who demur to such a polemical kind of exit 
will be soothed by finding that when the end came, his words 
were, “One drop of that precious Blood!” “ How beautiful, 
how beautiful!” and “ Lord, Jesus, Mercy!” In these words 
all the faithful of every creed join at the last, laying aside at 
that supreme moment all their controversies about the ground 
of acceptance, and resting only on One! 


Since writing these pages we have received the eleventh 
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volume of the great Protestant German Theological Cyclopedia, 
a work which may itself be regarded as a noble tribute to the 
memory of Luther and the Reformation. This second edition is 
not yet near its conclusion, and it is a work that cannct be 
hastened. Had it been possible to finish it this season, it would 
have been perhaps the best of all the monuments of this festal 
year. We find in it an admirable account of Dr. Philippi, 
written by his son, which, however, adds little to our sketch, and 
suggests no alteration in it. Our reason, however, for alluding 
to the Encyclopedia is the evidence it affords that the cause of 
true Christianity and of orthodox theology is advancing through- 
out the land of Luther. That such a work as this should prosper 
as it does is itself a most cheering fact, and an omen of good for 
the future. But as we track it volume after volume, we cannot 
but perceive tokens that the days of rigid Lutheran orthodoxy 
are approaching their close. The old champions are dying out ; 
and their place is taken by a more flexible race, who will widen 
more and more the latitude of the mediation theology. The 
volume we are now referring to contains an article by Burger—a 
worthy name—on “Orthodoxy.” From it we translate and con- 
dense a few sentences, of much significance for the celebration of 
this year : 

“ The Reformation gave a new turn to things. When the Protes- 
tants of Germany, pressed from within and from without, combined 
their doctrines into symbolical writings, and laid them before the 
public criticism, they constrained all other Churches and parties 
to do the same. The sixteenth century was the century of the Con- 
fessions, and the seventeenth that of Orthodoxy. In the Churches of 
the Reform, especially those of Germany, the Church doctrine became 
the centre of life; everyone was theologically moulded, to take part in 
detinitions of dogma. Pulpits and chairs were emulous in exciting this 
disposition, and the Churches would have it so. And the Roman 
Catholic, or rather Jesuit, orthodoxy carried on its conflict with 
Jansenism ; and even the specifically “ orthodox” Church of the East 
was roused from its apathy by Cyril Lucar, and framed its doctrine in 
the Confession of Peter Mogilas,” 

Then follows—for we cannot quote at large—a noble vindica- 
tion of the dogmatic fidelity of the early Lutheran divines, so 
often charged with hair-splitting subtilty. ‘ Pure doctrine was 
the treasure, and as it were charisma, of our Church; its earnest 
endeavour to exhibit the truth, the logical harmony, the internal 
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consistency of that doctrine, deserves warm acknowledgment, as 
it undeniably still bears its good fruits.” The vigour of the 
catechetical instruction, though quickened and popularized by 
Spener, owes much to that earlier orthodoxy. And the theologi- 
cal students of the present time are recommended to begin their 
studies by a close examination of those old orthodox dogmatists, 
whom even Lessing held in respect. But then came the danger 
of false and dead orthodoxy, a Pharisaism as denounced by our 
Lord. Inthe eighteenth century heterodoxy also had its triumph. 
But it was stayed by the secret influence of those old dogmatists. 
Not by Pietism, nor by Supernaturalism, was the barrier erected 
against the sceptical spirit and the Schleiermacherian sentimen- 
talists, but by the abiding power of the ancient dogmatist 
divines, still living in a century which strove to cast them off. 
But then comes the application to the present : 


“We do not mean, however, the literal repristination of the seven- 
teenth century. The orthodoxy of the present must and will endure 
a quite different degree of heterodoxy within the Church, Fidelity 
of the mere letter, painful and slavish subjection to symbol, narrow- 
hearted hunting down of heretics, have had their day ; no one among us 
dreams of renewing them. The Christology of Thomasius and 
Dorner, the atonement doctrine of Hofmann and Philippi, the justifi- 
cation theories of Hengstenberg and Frank, the eschatology of Kliefoth 
and Luthardt, and many other differences of doctrinal statement, have 
in the Church room enough to dwell together. What a free posture 
as to the canon is taken by Kahnis and the editors of the last edition 
of the Calw Bible! It is not on that account a dishonourable peace. 
One is attacked, and defends himself; such conflicts are often lively 
and violent ; but the opponents are on both sides orthodox at bottom, 
their deviations from the Church doctrine in individual points notwith- 
standing.” 

This admission fairly expresses the general sentiment of modern 
Lutheranism. But it avows such a resignation to latitudina- 
rianism as Philippi and the Lutherans of his school deprecated 
with all their might. And no one can read the Confession to 
which the communities founded by Luther are pledged without 
feeling that strict consistency and integrity are on the side of 
those older Lutherans, They held with unfaltering tenacity the 
two great principles: that holy Scripture is the test of all 
religious truth, and that righteousness is of faith alone. The 
former they called the formal principle, the latter the material 
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principle, of the Reformation. Philippi and his fellows, in our 
judgment, were far too rigorous in their interpretation of the 
latter; so rigorous indeed as to bring the two principles into 
collision. If Holy Scripture is to be the sole standard of appeal, 
then their doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s active and pas- 
sive righteousness to the believer is, if not erroneous, yet so 
doubtful as to be unfit to become an article of binding confession. 
Those Lutheran divines are better advised who allow some free- 
dom of thought on this subject. But Dr. Berger feels the 
danger; and he closes his interesting paper on the subject by 
opening to our view a vista which goes beyond the present toler- 
ance of rival views. It is pleasant enough to think of the 
general agreement to tolerate all kinds of views that are not 
flagrantly inconsistent with the Confessions. But what if the 
views are in some cases diametrically opposed to them ? 

“ There is another conflict which has been long going on, concerning 
which it must be matter of doubt whether the combatants can remain 
on the common Christian territory, or whether it will not pave the 
way for the last division in Christendom itself. The question here is 
not about a varying view and exhibition of various individual doctrines, 
not of the holding fast or relinquishing certain dogmatic Church posi- 
tions. It concerns two different notions of the universe of truth, which 
are more sharply contrasted than were ever heresy and the Catholic 
truth: two religions, in fact, we may call them. When, under the 
pretence of expanding and morally improving Christianity, men cut 
the nerve of its dogmatic teaching; when they substitute for the 
essential divinity of Christ His human uniqueness; when, instead 
of the normative authority of Holy Scripture they appeal to the 
fleeting consciousness of the Church ;—then are we outside of the dis- 
tinction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy; the very existence of 
our confessional Churches is at stake; and new forms of religious 


fellowship must come in which wil! accomplish the predictions of the 
last phase of the history of the kingdom of God.” 


The future of Lutheranism is matter of profound interest to 
every faithful servant of the Lord Jesus. It has many difficul- 
ties to overcome; but not more than it has overcome in times 
past. Never were its universities on the whole so faithful to 
Christian learning; and never was the Holy Scripture more 
profoundly studied in its ancient and modern documents than 
now. There are diffused over Germany as many divines true to 
the essentials of the Reformation as in any country of Protestant 
Christendom ; we were going to say as many of the Philippi 
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type, but that would be going too far. Within a certain limit, 
the freedom of these divines from the strict letters of the 
Lutheranism which he represented is an advantage and a hope- 
ful sign, if only they will recede from the one-sided view of the 
“ material principle,” without receding at the same time from the 
great mass of essential truth. In this year of festival, however, 
sinister augury is out of place. And we most heartily pray for 
the peace and prosperity of Lutheran Christianity. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on Christian Life and Truth. By Joun Burton. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co., Paternoster Row. Leeds : 
Walker & Laycock. 1883. 


HE publication of these sermons is an event of no ordinary interest. 
We have had the privilege frequently of hearing the preacher in 
days long past; and we know well with what peculiar pleasure those who 
were once familiar with his voice will hail the appearance of this hand- 
some volume. Indeed, there are discourses in this book which mark an 
epoch in the mental history of the writer of this notice, who feels that it 
would be equally ungrateful and impossible for him to merge the disciple 
in the critic in reviewing it. ' 

A first glance at the contents will show how wide and commanding is the 
range of topics embraced in the eighteen sermons. They deal throughout 
with the fundamentals of religion, “the great things of God.” They 
appear to fall into three groups, or cycles—the first, with Holiness a 
Method of Living for its central theme, relating to the individual Chris- 
tian life, its elementary conception, its beginning, its development and 
progress, and the conditions on which it depends. The second group, 
extending from God's Method of Saving Man, to Retrospection the Basis 
of Progress, deals with the relations of man to the Truth and to the Person 
of Christ. And the third, commencing with The Kingdom of God as the 
Growth of a Seed, and closing with Redeemed Men in Heaven, sets forth 
the Divine order and plan of dealing with men under the kingdom of 
redemptive grace. 

There are several features about the book which, we think, call for 
special attention, and make it well worth the study of those who are 
alive to the religious difficulties that surround us, and who are con- 
cerned that the pulpit should maintain its hold over the conscience and 
the understanding of thoughtful men of our own day. It is the pro- 
duction of a man who has taken a wide survey of the hostile intellectual 
world that exists outside our Churches, who realizes the ominous 
character of the struggle at present being waged between Christ and 
Antichrist in all the walks of science and of cultured thought. Itis not 
given to every man to serve his generation in this respect. The preacher 
of these sermons has been able to render his hearers this service in times 
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past, and will continue to render it to his readers, we trust, in a multi- 
plied degree by this record of his teaching. 

But we should give a false impression of Mr. Burton’s sermons if we 
suggested that they are ostensibly or principally apologetic in their 
eharacter. They are in no sense controversial. They are strictly 
sermons on Christian Life and Truth, seeking to exhibit the Chris- 
tian life in its intrinsic necessity, and in the grandeur of its origin 
and destiny, and to apply Christian trath in its Divine authority 
to the conscience and the reason of men as they are in “this present 
evil world.” The best defence of truth, as St. John has shown us 
in the fourth Gospel, is to let it speak for itself, in face of the error 
that belies it. And what we value most of all in this volume is, that it 
presents the Gospel of Christ in the calm and authoritative and yet sym- 
pathetic bearing with which it confronts the unbelief of the day, and in 
the dialect and spirit of one who has himself grappled with that unbelief 
in its most daring forms. 

These discourses speak a language of their own, whose freshness and 
pungency, joined to the rich and stately eloquence which the writer has 
at command, lend them a unique attractiveness. Their style is partly, no 
doubt, the expression of the author’s personal genius ; but it is to a large 
extent, as it seems to us, the consequence of the attitude he assumes, and 
the purpose he has in view. They combine, to a very remarkable and 
instructive degree, and in a quite untechnical way, the old Evangelical 
truths in all the loftiness of their supernatural claims and their unqualified 
assertion of “the goodness and the severity of God,” with the modes of 
conception and expression that belong to modern scientific thought. 
“There is nothing loose, or timid, or truckling, about the requirements 
of truth,” our preacher says; and the spirit which these words express 
animates his volume in an eminent degree. The confidence and high 
eourage with which he breasts the tumult and fury of the more violent 
forms of unbelief are most welcome and reassuring in these days of rebuke 
and threatening. 

We have but one further remark of a general character to make. These 
sermons show how much vigour and cogency may be given to modern 
preaching by a discriminating use of the more familiar and accepted scien- 
tific ideas, so full as they are of profound spiritual analogies. We have 
scarcely realized as yet how immensely the scientific conception of natural 
law has strengthened men’s apprehension of the uniformity of all law, how 
much more positive and definite in many respects our representations of 
the action of moral and spiritual forces, and of the fixedness of place and 
certainty of issue belonging to the Divine counsels, may become under 
the influence of this conviction. 

Suffice it to say, that it would be difficult to find anywhere better 
illustrations of the effective way in which natural phenomena and 
natural law may be used in the service of Christian doctrine than this 
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book affords. We would refer on this point especially to the discourses 
on Christian Development, The Natural Man, The Kingdom of God as 
the Growth of a Seed, and the Finality of the Divine Purpose. 

These sermons are noble examples of the preacher’s art. They are 
planned in large, bold outline, and wrought out with the careful elabora- 
tion of detail, with the artistic shaping of material, the blending of 
argument and appeal, of clear-cut crystalline statement, with clustering 
imagery and copious eloquence, that bespeak the master’s hand. And 
they are preached sermons—not the theoretical product of the study and 
of seclusion, or mere essays or lectures written to be read. They repre- 
sent a ministry which, in spite of great disadvantages of voice, and 
notwithstanding the preacher’s retiring habits, and the severe cast of his 
thought, was popular on a large scale, and in the best sense of the word, 
while it exercised a singular ascendency over more cultured and thoughtful 
hearers. Never can we forget. the way in which Mr. Burton’s low and 
measured tones—now animated by some flash of poetic beauty, now 
calmly enunciating some deep spiritual truth or subtle abstract distinc- 
tion, now tremulous with tender pathos or glowing with suppressed 
passion, and charged throughout with an intense spiritual energy—held 
his congregation spell-bound and forgetful of time, as if listening to 
some voice from another world which they might never hear again. To 
have heard him at such times was, to a young preacher, an inspiration 
for life; it was to gain a rare conception of the power and the dignity of 
the Christian pulpit, and of the greatness of the preacher's calling. Weare 
expressing a judgment that is not our own merely, but that of others 
well competent to judge by their skill in the same art, when we place the 
author of these sermons in the very front rank of modern preachers. 
Such rare excellence, we may be sure, has been won at no small 
cost of pains and toil; and such an example ought to be a stimulus 
and an encouragement to some amongst ourselves to bend their powers 
more earnestly, for Christ’s sake, and for the truth’s sake, to the 
attainment of the highest and most enduring success as preachers 
of the Gospel. 


The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist. By the Rev. 
G. F. Mactear, D.D. Macmillan, 1883. 


This little volume has many characteristics which place it high among 
works of the same class, and a few which rank it among the highest. 
Its title would hardly lead us to expect what we find in it—a reverent and 
almost exhaustive delineation of the sacred life in its leading outlines. 
Without professing to do so, and perhaps without being conscious of doing 
so, the author has so selected the salient points in our Lord’s course as to 
leave us with the impression that we have been reading a “ Life of 
Jesus,” without the objectionable title. The profound interest of this 
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method lies in the whole being set to one key-note: “‘ The things con- 
cerning Me have an end.” It would be hard to find anywhere a rival of 
this work, in the success with which all lines are traced to the Cross—the 
Sufferer, Divine and human, being shown to have adjusted all His. 
thoughts, words, silences, and acts to that consummation. But Dr. 
Maclear is faithful to his title, nevertheless. The volume is a contribu- 
tion to the Evidences from beginning to end. It deals with the common 
attacks on the history of the Resurrection in a masterly manner, though 
without adding much to our store of defences. Its apologetic value, 
however, does not depend upon that. We find it in the keen insight 
which sees confirmation of the truth of the whole narrative, and, what 
is much more, the truth of the Supreme picture it draws, in a thousand 
incidental circumstances which escape ordinary observation. And we 
find it, where the author would wish us to find it, in the treatment of the 
main theme: the institution and permanence of the Eucharist as a 
witness to Christianity. No words of ours could do such justice to the 
argument as the summary of the author himself in his concluding 
chapter. From that we take one link out of a strong and well-forged 
chain :— 

“ We are called upon to believe that though this rite only commemorated 
another of the innumerable triumphs of the great conqueror, Death ; 
though it only embodied a disappointment and enshrined despair; yet 
in spite of the proverbial difficulty of discovering any religion which can 
transcend the limits of its original home, it has yet secured acceptance 
amongst the most cultured nations of the West, and has succeeded in 
banishing into the darkness of oblivion one of the most deeply-rooted 
forms of worship which was ever obtained in the world. Such a conclusion 
whocan accept? The early celebration of the Holy Eucharist, whether 
we reflect on the period when it began, or the previous training of those 
who first accepted it, or the renunciation of popular belief which it im- 
plied, or the total and overmastering change of thought and feeling in 
reference to the most time-honoured convictions which it involved, or its: 
own utterly unprecedented character, remains and for ever must remain 
an absolutely unintelligible phenomenon without the fact of the Resur- 


rection.” 

The Eucharist, which closed the sacrificial services of mankind, and is 
their one sole surviving representative, is ina very original and impressive 
manner, with much learning and sober judgment, brought into the service 
of the Evidences of Christianity. One thing we find wanting—and here 
and there we feel the lack—is a clear view of the relation of the sinlessness 
of the Sufferer to the sacrifice He offered and bids us commemorate : 
this would have given additional strength to the argument at some points; 
and, besides, we should have been glad to have the thoughts of so reverent 
a thinker on that subject. Moreover, it might have been well to define 
more at length the precise meaning of “The Single Sacrificial Rite 
of Christendom ;” and, finally, to have made the work the vehicle of 
some much-needed teaching as to the Eucharist itself. 
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The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. 
SPENCE, M.A., and Rev. J. M.A. 


Jeremiah, Vol. I. Exposition by the Rev. T. K. Curyng, 
M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1883. 


This series of commentaries goes on its way steadily and faithfully : 
proving thereby that the Editors’ principles still find favour, notwith- 
standing some severe attacks on the combination of pure and diluted 
exposition. The mass of homiletic matter is increased rather than 
diminished; and we ,are obliged to infer that a larger number of 
preachers than we had supposed find this kind of catering valuable. Or, 
is it that the commentary proper is of so good a kind as to win acceptance, 
notwithstanding the heavy weight it is encumbered with? On the whole, 
we are disposed to think this the right solution. The expositions are of 
remarkable value. The best scholars are at work upon them; and 
the limitation required by the homiletic adjuncts tends to wholesome 
compression. Dr. Cheyne has done nothing better than his present 
contribution. His introduction to Jeremiah is a model of that kind of 
writing; complete and exact, taking cognizance of the latest Continental 
results ; orthodox in the best sense, and withal manifesting a reasonable 
and intelligent sympathy with the honest inquiries of the semi-destructive 
school. Jeremiah’s place among the prophets, his value as a landmark in 
the history of the development of the prophetic spirit, and his own 
specific phraseological and literary characteristics, are exhibited in a 
masterly way. All who know Mr. Cheyne’s past history and services 
as an expositor of the Old Testament take a peculiar interest in him, an 
interest filled with hope. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English, with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. By A.M., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master 
of Harrow School. London: Macmillan & Co., 1883. 


Mr. Rendall has produced a work which was much needed. His 
book forms in size and style almost ja ‘companion volume to Dr. 
Vaughan’s “ Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans.” He says in his 
Preface that “the want of an edition suitable for the student’s use has 
been my chief motive for undertaking the present work; which has been 
to me a veritable labour of love.” The book has no pretension to textual 
criticism, and bases its text entirely on that of Westcott and Hort, but 
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the comments on words and constructions will be found of great value. 
On Heb. iv. 13, he makes the following clear and scholarly note :— 


“rerpaynkiopeva ; some Greek commentators labour to explain this word 
by reference to victims cut open at the throat, so as to expose the 
inward parts; they adduce, however, no example of this meaning, and 
it is inconsistent with etymology and usage. Tpdxndos is used in the 
New Testament of the back of the neck, on which a yoke was laid 
(Acts xv. 10), or round which a millstone was hung (Mark ix. 42), or 
the arms thrown (Acts xx. 37), or which was offered to the descending 
blow of the sword (Rom. xvi. 4). TpaxyyAwpés was a technical term 
for the wrestler’s grip on the neck of his adversary (Plutarch), and hence 
tpaxnAifew was used, metaphorically, of having another at your mercy 
-.+. especially by Philo—e.g. de Cher. § 24, of one who cowers at 
the mercy of every foe to grip him by the neck, without courage so 
much as to look up. Here it describes by an expressive metaphor the 
guilty malefactor stripped of all disguises, and bowed down with remorse 
= — before the eyes of the heart-searching Judge, with whom we 

ve to deal.” 


The book, however, has many, and some very striking innovations on the 
ordinary course of exposition. The most remarkable of these is the adoption 
of a technical interpretation of our Lord’s reAec@oa as the priestly consecra- 
tion, with certain subordinate details in the nse of it, which seem to us- 
more deferential to Philo than to the general New Testament phraseology. 
The admirable Appendix on reAcioiv must be read to understand the 
author’s meaning and our objection to it: in our judgment he there 
effectually refutes himself. It is asking too much to require acceptance 
for the following words: “ He was duly consecrated to His holy office by 
bearing about His own flesh, condemned to death by His own holy will, 
bruised, worn and bleeding with the cross of patient suffering, and at last 
nailed to the cross of Calvary.” Again, we cannot receive the notes on 
ch. x. 14, and xii. 2, which press the same idea to conclusions at variance 
with the A postle’s view of the relation between dpx7 and reAeiwors. “ Christ 
having now entered on His heavenly priesthood, is designated as the 
consecrator of the faithful (ris riorews as well as captain of the 
host of the redeemed.” Neither “captain” nor “consecrator” has any 
right to a place here. Turning to the next chapter we are arrested by 
another bold defiance of the common interpretation : “ Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day as for the times past.” If 6 airds cai may 
mean “ the same as,” surely eis rovs alévas cannot mean “for the times. 
past.” Many other hazardous renderings occur; but, on the other hand,. 
there are some which greatly improve the ordinary interpretation. And,. 
on the whole, this little volume will be found—even its licenses—extremely 
stimulating. The grammatical dissertations at the close are such as only 
a sound scholar could have given us. 

The introduction throughout is carefully and well written. But we 
do not think that it throws any new light on the much debated 
question of the authorship. He thinks that “the circumstances. 
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of the time supply a probable explanation of the author’s detention 
at Rome; he writes from Italy, where Timothy had been a prisoner 
with him for some cause which is not mentioned, because already 
well known to the Church (xiii. 23, 24). They were not, it seems, 
awaiting trial; and the simplest explanation of their detention 
is that they were hostages for the fidelity of their Church, car- 
ried to Rome perhaps by Vespasian or his generals during the sus- 
pension of operations in Juda caused by events in Italy, and retained 
here until the course of the war satisfied the Roman government that 
they might safely be set at liberty.” We consider this the weakest point 
of a good book. The idea of Timothy being a hostage at Rome on 
account of the Palestinian Hebrew Church, of which the head-quarters 
were at Jerusalem, seems to us a very unhappy excursion in the way of 
conjecture. 

Speaking generally, the book is good as a help for students of the 
original, and contains some valuable hints for interpretation. Gram- 
matically and exegetically it is valuable; but as an expository aid to the 
study of the Epistle it is by no means equal to the Commentary for English 
readers by Dr. Moulton. 


Aspects of Scepticism, with Special Reference to the Present Time. 
By Joun Forpyce, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Fordyce’s volume is discursive, without being cursory. Covering 
pretty nearly the whole field in dispute between religion and unbelief, it 
does not profess to treat any one topic exhaustively ; its purpose is rather 
to suggest the considerations which must be taken into account under 
each head. But despite the author’s consciousness “ that the following 
chapters are but fragments,” the impression on the reader is far from 
fragmentary. The breadth of reading indicated in the abundant quotations 
and references is enough alone to prove the author’s competence for the task 
he has undertaken, and the way in which the quotations are introduced 
shows this still more clearly. They never overlay the writer’s own line of 
thought. We can scarcely give higher praise than to say that in passing 
from sentences of Fairbairn, Conder, Cairns, Flint, Calderwood, Row, 
and other similar writers, to Mr. Fordyce’s own argument, we are not 
conscious of descent or incongruity. Moreover, the style and spirit are 
worthy of the matter. The candour, the power to appreciate opposing 
argumeats, the natural style, the freedom from platitudes, above all, the 
earnest Christian faith, are such as eminently become the Christian 
apologist. The author does not write for professed sceptics, but rather 
for Christians, whose faith needs instruction and confirmation. To the 
latter class the book is admirably suited, But we think that even 
avowed sceptics would be impressed by the writer’s sincerity and fairness. 
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There is no attempt to exaggerate either on one side or the other. The 
writer’s case is too good to need such arts. His chief error, as we think, 
is in the extent to which he over-estimates the harm done by extreme 
views on his own side. Some strong language on this point is found on 
p- 50. “Which causes most perplexity,” he asks, “the newer criticism, 
or some older theories of the inspiration of the Bible?” Such questions 
of comparison are difficult to answer. That harm is done by extreme 
theories of Christian teachers we have no doubt. But if we were asked, 
which class of theories is least compatible with the substance of revelation 
—those of extreme orthodoxy, or those of “the newer criticism”—we 
should scarcely give the answer which Mr. Fordyce seems inclined to 
give. 

In his first chapter Mr. Fordyce states many facts illustrative of the 
wide spread of unbelief in our days. The picture is by no means over- 
drawn. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the danger from this 
source. The gravity of the case is heightened by the still wider preva- 
lence of scepticism in Continental countries. The peril of our days is 
undoubtedly on the side of unbelief rather than of superstition; and 
Rome knows well how to turn this state of things to profit. The Secu- 
larist propaganda is especially active among the working-classes of this 
country, playing skilfully on political grievances and class prejudices. 
Dr. Flint thinks that its “ missionaries in our large centres of population 
are better qualified for their work than many of those whom our Churches 
send forth to advocate to the same classes the cause of Christianity.” If 
so, the Church cannot look to the matter too soon. We quite agree with 
Mr. Fordyce when he says that one reason of the success of Secularism 
is the want of active sympathy on the part of Christian ministers and 
Churches with the interests of the masses. There are many splendid 
exceptions in all Churches. The pity is that they are too often excep- 
tions. The Secularist poses as the friend of the working-man, and the 
mouthpiece of his grievances, real and unreal. One of his favourite texts 
is the opposition between Christianity and freedom of every kind! Such 
falsehoods need exposing by competent men. But while admitting the 
truth of all that is said in the present volume respecting the extension 
and peril of unbelief, we believe it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the relative is equal to the absolute increase in the forces of scep- 
ticism. Every one knows that it would be easy to paint a picture of the 
growth of Christianity as bright as the other is dark. Tried by every 
standard, the power of Christian faith, the prevalence of Christian sen- 
timent, the hold of Christian morals, were never so great as to-day. It 
did not fall within the author’s scheme to refer to this side, but it should 
not be forgotten. Mr. Fordyce happily reminds us that the great names 
of science on the side of religious faith are not confined to the past. To 
the Bacons and Newtons of former days must be added such names as 
Brewster, Faraday, Forbes, Graham, Rowan Hamilton, Herschel, Talbot, 
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Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, Tait, Stokes, William Thomson, Andrews 
and others. Dr. Bain “ declares that since the suppression of the Pagan 
philosophy Christianity has never been more attacked than now, and 
pretty broadly hints that these modern attacks are not calling forth any- 
thing like the ancient Christian vindication.” The appearance of vindi- 
cations is a work of time, but already works have appeared which will 
leave their mark, despite the contempt of Dr. Bain and his school. The 
late Professor Green was more than a match for Spencer. Where is 
Mill’s influence to-day? If anything could openly demonstrate “the 
Failure of Scepticism,” to which Mr. Fordyce devotes a concluding 
chapter, it is the sense of unrest and dissatisfaction with his position 
evident in Mill’s life, and the more than half surrender in his posthumous 
essays, which so grievously angered his friends. 

In his chapter on the Rational Scepticism of J. S. Mill and Miss 
Martineau our author dwells with repeated and just emphasis on the 
disingenuousness shown in their refusal even to understand the system 
they rejected. In the case of both, what they took for Christianity was 
no more than a caricature. “The God of the younger, as of the elder 
Mill is the God of a sort of ultra-Calvinism, the Calvinism of the ignorant 
rather than of theologians. ... There is no evidence that he ever sought to 
see Christianity as it is, as we find it in its authoritative records.” ‘ We 
are compelled also to assert that Miss Martineau misunderstood, and even 
grossly misrepresented, the Christian faith. Like Mr. Mill, she believed 
the ‘ essential doctrines’ of Christianity to be that God was the ‘ predes- 
tinator of man to sin and perdition, and Christ their rescuer from that 
doom.’” The first qualification of a judge—knowledge of the facts of the 
case—was lacking both to one and the other. Mr. Fordyce may well say, 
“Tf any unfortunate critic had dealt with Mili’s philosophy as he every- 
where dealt with Scripture, we can imagine what scathing exposure there 
would have been by Mill of his rashness and incompetence.” Such 
ignorance can only have sprung from prejudice as inveterate as it was 
unworthy. A similar prejudice is at the bottom of much of the opposition 
to Christianity. “ Moral antipathy inspires the intellectual opposition.” 

The chapter on Materialism is one of the best in the volume. The 
fallacy of supposing that the concomitance of physical and mental action 
means identity is well exposed. The old fallacy of post hoe propter hoc, 
in another sphere is not more gross. If, as scientists assure us, they 
“never hope to know anything of the steps by which the passage from the 
molecular movement to states of consciousness is effected,” how can it be 
asserted that one is a function of the other? The concomitance of 
physical and mental acts is not more clearly and abundantly proved than 
their distinctness. By every test that can be applied, they are separated 
by the distance of a world. The chapters on Evolution and Secularism 
are equally full of helpful suggestion. The latter is shown to be peculiarly 
a product of English soil. It professes to be a compromise and to be 
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compatible with Theism. Practically, of course, it is inseparable from 
Atheism. As to Evolution, it is argued that Darwin himself wrote from 
the standpoint of Theism, and his theory is undoubtedly perfectly com- 
patible with religious belief. On p. 190 the author gives a note, which he 
received from Darwin in reply to an inquiry. In it Darwin says: “It 
seems to me absurd to doubt that a man may be an ardent theist and an 
evolutionist.” He also refers to his own views as often fluctuating, 
adding : “ In my most extreme fluctuations I have never been an atheist 
in the sense of denying the existence of a God. I think that generally 
(and more and more as I grow older), but not always, an agnostic would 
be the most correct description of my state of mind.” This sad note 
was written in 1879. 


The Character and Life- Work of Dr. Pusey. .A Sketch and Study. 
By the Rev. J. H. Ricc, D.D. London: T. Woolmer. 
1883. 

The aim of this “ volume is to bring out into full light the distinctive 
characteristics of Dr. Pusey’s life-work as a Church leader within the 
National Church.” Its six chapters have the following titles :—“ General 
View of Dr. Pusey’s Doctrine and Position as a Church Leader; Dr. 
Pusey’s Earliest Phase of Theological Development as a Liberal Protestant 
Churchman, 1826-1832; Rapid Transition to Extreme Anglo-Catholic 
Views; Dr. Pusey as a Preacher; High Church Externalism and Hier- 
archical Superstition—Dr. Pusey’s Teaching as to Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; Romish Doctrine and Romish Rules and Services of Devotion 
—Extreme Intolerance of the Puseyite School.” 

The fact that one of the editors of this journal is the author of this book 
prevents us from attempting to criticize it ; but the particulars given will 
explain its character. From the author’s preface also it will not be 
improper for us to quote what follows :— 


“ The substance of the following pages was originally published in suc- 
cessive numbers of a monthly journal. 

“Numerous and pressing requests for the republication of the papers, 
strengthened by the official request of the Publishing Committee of the 
Wesleyan Conference, have led me to cast what I had written into a some- 
je different form, and publish it, with a small addition, in the present 
volume. .... 

“The nation is asked to raise a great memorial to Dr. Pusey. Let the 
people of England clearly understand on what account such a memorial 
is to be raised. Let them know what have been Dr. Pusey’s special merits, 
what has been his particular work, and the peculiar influence which for 
forty years he wielded. In learning to know him better they will also 
learn, in some measure, what is the present condition of alarge section of 
the Church of England, .... 

“ His characteristic life-work was to Romanize the Church of England. 
- . - It is astonishing how little this fact has been realized during the last. 
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twenty years. In proportion as his work became D pemy +4 influential, 
and although from his retirement he still presided over the whole Neo- 
Romanist movement, he himself in his relation to the movement was 
increasingly withdrawn from public observation. He became a sort of 
mythical personage, his great age and his reputation for sanctity con- 
curring to produce this impression. And when he at length left the pre- 
cincts of this earthly scene, the world of newspaper readers was prepared 
to applaud the proposal to rear a memorial to one who had retired from 
human view to be numbered with the ‘ mighty dead.’ This was natural 
in generous England. But the generosity of England should be dis- 
criminating. The great Romanizer of his age should not be canonized by 
a nation which still boasts itself Protestant. The writer of this volume 
is no enemy of the Church of England. He desires nothing more than to_ 
see it great and influential, so long as it be not made the medium of 
diffusing Romanizing superstition. Such superstition has deeply infected 
the Church of England. At present this is England’s greatest calamity, 
and Dr. Pusey, more than any other man, has contributed to this result.” 


Sermons for Boys and Girls, by eminent American preachers (London : 
R. D. Dickinson, 1883), is a collection of nearly seventy-five pleasant 
discourses and lectures for young people. Every kind of subject is treated, 
and the book is evidently written by men who knew how to make their 
words lay hold of the ear and heart of the young. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Relations of Moral and Physical Law. By Rev. W. Artuvr,. 
M.A. The Fernley Lecture for 1883. London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office. 


It is matter of sincere joy to Mr. Arthur’s many friends that he was 
able to undertake the Fernley Lecture this year. Prevented by long- 
continued physical weakness from rendering to the Church the public 
service which he is otherwise so competent to render, he here speaks with 
the pen to a wider, and perhaps a more influential, audience. The subject 
chosen is not only timely but well suited to his special gifts. The 
crystalline clearness of thought and speech, the wealth of apt illustration, 
the passion for truth, for which he is well known, all come into play here. 
In some respects the qualities which mark the lecturer’s style are French,. 
as in others they are English. The French lucidity, brightness and 
finish combine with the English strength and vigour. We fancy that 
the present lecture would readily translate into French. 

The timeliness of the subject is obvious. A determined attempt is 
being made in these days to prove the universal reign of Fatalism, under’ 
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the name of Determinism or Law. Positivist, Agnostic, Materialist, 
Secularist, Spinozist, Scientist—all the different schools of sceptical 
thought hold one language on this subject, According to them, freedom, 
responsibility, duty, are fictions, without logical basis, Everything is 
what it is, and does what it does by a law of inexorable necessity, which 
excludes the notion of guilt and penalty. Nothing can be more im- 
portant for the Theist, over against these various schools, than to show 
that Law and Necessity are by no means convertible terms. Government 
by general law he accepts. But there are laws and laws. If there are 
laws whose action is characterized by rigid, invariable uniformity, there 
are also laws which can be broken, not in a metaphorical, but in the most 
real sense—broken, but not annulled or abrogated in one case any more 
than in the other. This is just the difference between the physical and 
moral order of the world, a difference which materialism is doing its 
utmost to obliterate, and which the Theist is bound to emphasize as 
strongly as possible. The Materialist plays upon the ambiguity in the 
term “law,” assumes that it means the same in the moral as in the 
physical sphere, the same for the relations of sun to plant as for the 
relations of husband to wife, and then pretends that he has ruled God 
and religion out of the universe. Mr. Arthur has rendered the highest 
service to the cause of truth and to the best interests of man in thoroughly 
arguing out the whole question, and exposing the fallacies involved in the 
materialistic style of reasoning. By distinguishing the two senses of the 
term “law,” which materialism skilfully confounds, he cuts the ground 
from under the materialistic argument. 
The thread of the lecturer’s argument will not be seized and held with- 
out careful attention. Really the plan is very simple. Part I. points 
out the ambiguity lurking in the principal terms. Part II. states the 
subject to be discussed, and discusses one division of it. The two follow- 
ing parte discuss other divisions, and Parts V. and VI. draw the conclu- 
sion. There are discussions of incidental points, which the reader will 
do well at first to disregard. We must confess also that the flow of the 
argument is somewhat disturbed by one or two circumstances which we 
shall advert to afterwards. But, on the whole, the careful student will 
have no difficulty in following the lecturer, and will be well rewarded for 
his pains. The subject does not admit of hasty or superficial treatment. 
Just as a great painting or poem, which is the result of long toil, requires 
time for its appreciation, so a work like the present lecture, evidently the 
fruit of much reading and patient thought, demands and deserves the 
closest study. Above all, it must be estimated af a whole. If the 
impression left on the reader’s mind at the close of each separate part is 
one of suspense and fragmentariness, the impression, as he looks back 
from the close, will be one of satisfaction and completeness. The follow- 
ing is something like the course of the argument. 
“In the present day few things are more familiar to us than writing 
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in which it is taken for granted that minds and bodies are governed by 
laws of one and the same order.” Such, as we have seen, is the teaching 
of materialism of every school. The thesis which the lecturer-sets him- 
self to establish is, that minds and bodies are not governed by laws of one 
and the sameorder. Both are governed bylaws. That is common ground. 
No Theist questions the reign of law. But law must mean very different 
things, according to the nature of the objects governed by it. Undoubt- 
edly the word belongs, in its proper sense, exclusively to the mental and 
moral sphere. Mr. Austin defines it as “A rule laid down for the 
guidance of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him.” This we hold to be a true definition, not of one kind of law, but 
of law as such. Mr. Arthur justly contends that it is only by accommo- 
dation that the term is applied to inanimate, and even irrational, objects. 
“‘In the realm of morals we find law in the proper sense, in the sense that 
is clear to the philosopher, that is inevitable to the jurist, that is ‘ under- 


standed of the people,’ that is wrought into all the act and thought of 


humanity.” And in this contention he has with him a philosopher and 
jurist like Austin, who protests against the use af the term in other 

- senses, objecting even to the phrase “laws of Nature.” In the proper 
sense, law implies intelligence and will on both sides. How, then, has a 
term, belonging of right to a sphere where intelligence rules, come to be 
applied to one whence intelligence is absent? Just because, having 
observed that the order of society is preserved by laws, and then observing 
farther the order that obtains both in the great and the little in the physical 
world, we give the name “laws” to the conditions on which the order 
depends. “This process, natural as it is, results, however, in calling by 
the self-same name two things that lie very widely apart.” The common 
element in the two cases, it will be noticed, is the order. Now, in the 
one case we get beyond the mere processes to the power from which the 
order springs, namely, intelligence. This intelligence is not mere matter 
of inference; we stand face to face with it, we are conscious of it, if we 
are conscious of anything. Is it not necessary by every rule of analogy 
to conclude that in the other case, where intelligence is not directly obvious, 
the methods by which order is brought about are due to the same cause ? 
Will it be believed, however, that materialism reverses this natural course, 
affirming that, because physical order exists without an apparent presid- 
ing intelligence, there is no such intelligence, and further, that the intelli- 
gence of which we are conscious in the other sphere is an illusion? In 
other words, it takes its definition of law from what is visible in the 
material world, and then tries to force this ites upon the moral world. 
Alas for us, if Theism rested on such reasoning ! 

“The common attribute possessed by both moral law and physical law, 
which accounts for their being easily confounded, is this: Hach of them 
determines an order of relations between one agent and other agents.” 
Here the same terms are used of both orders of existence, but with widely 
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different meanings. Parts II., III. and IV., which form the largest part 
of the lecture, are entirely devoted to expounding the different senses of 
the words“ agent,” “ relations,” “ determine,” in reference to the physical 
and moral spheres respectively. 

As to the first term, physical agents are everywhere alike without 
power of choice or resistance; in like circumstances their action never 
‘varies, Knowing how one acts, we know how all of the same class will 
act everywhere and always. Here, therefore, prediction is possible. 
Moral agents, on the other hand, are free to obey or not; there is no 
necessity compelling them to act alike; prediction is impossible. Hence 
in one case there is no question of obligation, responsibility, right and 
wrong; in the other there is. “It is natural to ask in what sense 
inflexible instruments without self-guiding discretion, and even without 
consciousness, can be called agents? They are so called in a sense that 
is perfectly natural, and very useful, so long as men bear in mind that 
the term is more rhetorical than scientific, which is what only the few 
will do .... Make instruments into agents by poetical license, if you 
will, but make not agents into mere instruments by any fiction whatever.” 
The latter is done by Materialists. The whole of the discussion on this 
subject is an admirable exposure of the confusion of thought in mate- 
rialistic writers. 

The term “ relation” is used in a like double sense. We speak of rela- 
tions of magnitude, cohesion, similarity ; relations between one world and 
another, one atom and another; and on the other hand, of relations of 
authority, obedience, duty. But what differences are here covered by the 
same word! How little the common element in the two cases beside the 
distinction between the two! ‘ Why we should call similarity a relation 
at all is to be accounted for only by the ease with which language 
transfers acts of mind to bodies, and properties of body to mind.” It 
is quite true that the relations existing in the physical world involve 
problems of adjustment of the most delicate kind and the vastest range, 
but those problems are not even perceived by the objects themselves, but 
only by minds outside them. Physical relations, indeed, are not all of 
the same kind, they present the widest variety; but they are alike in 
this; that they are “without variability, without obligation, without 
possible praise or blame.” Reverse this description, and moral rejations 
are defined. 

Hence follows a like difference in the use of the word “ determine” in 
the two spheres. “The relations held towards one another by agent and 
agent under physical law are uniformly identical with those determined 
by the law; whereas the relations held towards one another by agent and 
agent under moral law may widely differ from those determined by the 
law. Hence do we discover two diverging senses of the word ‘ deter- 
mine,’ the one meaning to render a certain course inevitable, the other 
meaning to render a certain course obligatory.” In one case we have 
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resistless force, in the other simple authority; in one case, undeviating 
sequence, in the other, the possibility of resistance. In the physical world 
necessity reigns supreme; not so in the moral world. As the lecturer 
points out, physical law represents but one will, moral law represents 
two wills. Here a counter-will has to be taken into account. The same 
authority speaks, but the results are different, the differences being 
determined by the counter-will to which authority makes its appeal. 
We wish we had space to quote the noble passage (pp. 112-114), in which 
the lecturer expounds the issues involved in the violation of moral law. 
We must be content with drawing the reader’s attention to it. 

Part V. draws out the consequences of the previous data, and is a 
development of the following proposition: “The combined operation of 
the .two orders of law, resulting in a system of free agents and fixed 
instruments, devolves upon the free agents certain powers of modifying 
phenomena, even by virtue of the inflexibility of physical law.” The 
nice distinctions intimated here are distinctly expounded Jin the chapter 
which follows. Observe the “free agents” and “ fixed instruments,” the 
“certain powers” and “ modifying phenomena.” ‘The exceedingly limited 
area of the uniformity of which we hear so much, the entrance of 
variability even as early as vegetable life, the extent and limitation of 
man’s power of varying phenomena, are amply illustrated. But we 
must pass on to notice the last Part, in which the whole discussion is 
summed up. 

The question which the lecturer answers in this section is: “ What is 
fairly presupposed by the existence of the two orders of laws, and their 
co-ordinated action?” In other words, how are this existence and this 
co-ordination to be explained? Here he comes into direct collision with 
Positivism, which forbids us even to ask this question. The Positivist 
hostility to all inquiry into causes has cropped up once or twice before, 
but here it is plainly stated, and as plainly met. The reason of this 
hostility is not hard to divine. The indulgence of the instinct that 
prompts man to seek an explanation of phenomena, or in other words 
the search for causes, inevitably leads to belief in soul and God. Hence 
a system that denies both soul and God can only secure its position by 
foreclosing the search. And this is what Comte and his followers do. 
We must not even ask, Why? There is little need to point out that in 
taking such a course Positivism seeks to eradicate the deepest, most widely- 
spread, and most potent of human instincts. Brown, Hume, Buin, 
Mill, simply tried to substitute “antecedent” for “cause.” The Positivist 
is more thorough-going, and lays an interdict on the very question. 
Canute’s enterprise was mere child’s-play to Comte’s. Nothing can show 
more strongly the futility of the attempt than the fact that Positivists 
themselves are obliged, after denouncing all inquiry into causes, to make 
the inquiry in other terms. Thus, Mr. Lewes, when asked, Whence this 
spherical form? replies, “I do not know. The question is one which no 
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positive philosopher will ask, recognizing, as he does, the impossibility 
of our ever knowing causes.” Yet five pages previously Mr. Lewes asks, 
“ What is it which makes the inorganic substance vital?” What is this 
but asking for the cause? The phrase which the same writer prefers 
for “cause” is “decisive condition,” as though a name made any real 
difference. Scattered up and down the lecture are many searching expo- 
sures of this Positivist prohibition of inquiry after causes. We refer the 
reader to what is said on pages 10, 13, 17, 196. On p. 183, we read: 
“We now see why it is necessary to enjoin upon us the duty of not 
asking why,and not seeking after causes; what demands for self- 
mutilation of our intellects are modestly made, not in the name of Athe- 
ism, but of philosophy. But we cannot help asking why; we cannot 
help seeking after causes, cannot help, when we see a phenomenon, 
thinking of something behind it whence it came, and of another some- 
thing before it at which it aimed.” We may inquire into the laws of 
phenomena, but not into their causes, because the latter are “inac- 
cessible.” But, as Mr. Arthur points out, if by “inaccessible” is meant 
inaccessible to the senses, the same thing is true of gravitation, cohesion, 
and of force in general, which are only known through their effects, but 
in which Positivists believe. And “are not laws quite as ‘inaccessible’ 
as causes? What law is perceptible through sense?” The truth is 
that laws are more “inaccessible” than causes. “In ten thousand cases 
the causes of phenomena have been well known long before the laws 
governing them were spelled out; and the knowlédge of the cause of any 
phenomenon is the best stepping-stone to the knowledge of its law.” 
In truth, the Positivist’s hatred of cause is intensely amusing, and still 
more so the way in which the poor persecuted victim when driven out of 
one door returns through another. But let us return from the more 
general discussion to the immediate question of the last chapter. 
Positivism has an answer to Mr. Arthur’s question. M. Littré divides 
all phenomena into three groups—the vital, chemical and physical—and 
then says: “The vital group presupposes the two preceding ones; the 
chemical group presupposes the physical group; the last alone pre- 
supposes nothing.” ‘This at least has the merit of clearness. We have 
no ambiguity to complain of. But observe the two monstrous assertions. 
First, that the higher is developed out of the lower, and, secondly, that. 
while the third depends on the second, and the second depends on the 
first, the first depends on nothing! “ The last alone presupposes nothing.” 
It is the Brahminical theory of the tortoise overagain. If the first group 
requires no basis, why do the second and third? If the second and third 
require a basis, why does not the first? ‘ According to Comte, physics 
includes sun, moon, planets, earth, with light, heat, fluids, acoustics, and 
electricity. Thus it comprises, in fact, all creation except organized 
beings, though it leaves out of view chemical properties, which none the 
less attach to every body included in the group.” Let us also remember 
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the endlessly-diversified adaptations implied in the physical group. 
“ Physical laws clearly presuppose the power of fitting unconscious agents 
to co-operate, first, with other unconscious ones, and, secondly, with 
conscious agents, and the power of adjusting such fitness to distances 
small or great, from the infinitesimal to the practically infinite.” And 
M. Littré “had brought his mind to accept a creed which taught that 
while you could not account for life without presupposing chemistry, and 
could not account for chemistry without presupposing the mechanical 
existence of bodies, you must say that light, heat, day, night, tides, 
eclipses, air, sound, snow, hail, comets, sun, moon, stars, do not require 
anything to account either for their separate existence or their combined 
action.” An intelligent Christian would be sorry to plead guilty to such 
credulity. The lecturer very cleverly applies the ,Positivist logic to 
M. Littré’s great dictionary. We perceive here three groups of phenomena 
—the literary, industrial, and commercial. The third presupposes the 
second, the second presupposes the first, and the first presupposes nothing, 
not even M, Littré! As to the first of what we have called the two 
monstrous assertions of Positivism, we wish we had space to quote 
all Mr. Arthur’s forcible criticism. We give a sentence or two. “ According 
to Positivism, “ Consciences receive law from tissues, tissues from mole- 
cules, molecules from mechanical masses, and mechanical masses from 
nothing. Down from conscience to tissue, from tissue to molecule, from 
molecule to mass, from mass to nothing, is the line of progress. Here we 
join issue; we assert that this order of dependence for law is contrary to 
all that men know, all that experience teaches, and all that reason can 
infer from things within knowledge and experience.” A sentence of 
Comte is quoted, which says: “To minds early familiarized with true 
philosophical astronomy the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all those who have aided in 
establishing their laws.” On this the lecturer remarks: “Mark the 
language, ‘ aided in establishing their laws,’ as if we said that Blackstone 
estaplished the laws of England, or Harvey the circulation of the blood.” 
To discover is to establish! It required genius to discover, but none to 
establish! ‘‘ We assert that, when the intellect is asked to believe in the 
establishment of such an order of arrangements without any foregoing 
thought, it is asked to do in this case what would not be asked of it in any 
ordinary case, except by one who meant to disregard the ordinary rules of 
reason.” The existence of the two orders of laws, whose nature is so fully 
expounded in the lecture, and still more their co-ordination, point conclu- 
sively to an infinite intelligence that designed and created them. ‘“ Each 
order of laws in itself represents infinite powers of mind, deliberate will 
and pregnant acts. The two in co-ordinated operation carry all this up 
into the sphere of beneficent moral purpose. And you can ask me to 
believe that all this arrangement does not presuppose any arranging 
mind or determining will! Now, I am free to say that to me such a 
[ No. cxx1.]—NeEw Serres, VoL. 1. No. 1. M 
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demand appears to be not reason, but unreason ; and unreason pushed so 
far as to be accounted for in men of sane mind not without difficulty. We- 


cannot banish our intellect to that Arctic world of the agnostics, where 
middles come without beginnings, beginnings without causes, and order 
without an ordainer; where mind begins by putting on the snow spec- 
tacles which prevent it from looking behind a fact for the explanation of 
a ‘fact, and ends by bestowing on abstract humanity the attributes of 
Providence. If a man is resolved that his reason shall in no case compel 
his heart to unsay what he has said in it (namely, that there is no God), 
he may well begin by telling his intellect that it is not in a condition to 
be left at large, but must be put under restraint, and may well lace it up 
so tightly that it shall never ask why? to what end? or who did it ?” 

Such is a very bald outline of the lecturer’s course of reasoning. We 
have passed by many valuable incidental discussions, and should recom- 
mend the reader to do the same, in the first instance, if he would seize 
the main line of thought. Nor have we by any means selected the most 
telling points or the most eloquent passages. These assert themselves 
without any aid of critic. It wili be seen that the lecturer’s attack 
throughout is directed chiefly against the Positivist position. He has 
acted wisely in taking this course. The Positivist theory embodies the 
essence of the materialism of the day in its most concentrated, uncom- 
promising, and tangible form. It has no reserves or compromises. Its 
Atheism is logical and avowed. In exposing its true character, there- 
fore, you are exposing the other theories which are the same in substance, 
while different in name, or which halt at some midway position. The 
spirit that denies can go no further than it has gone in Comte. Reli- 
gion is not the only interest involved. Every existing social institution 
and philosophy are as deeply involved. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Kant, are all blunderers to Comte. ‘The destruction of Chris- 
tianity is only preliminary to the destruction of a great deal beside. It 
is therefore safe to predict that the triumph of Comtism is a long way 
off. We commend to the reader’s attention some remarks on Comte’s 
philosophic arrogance on page 46. 

Among the incidental points, one of the most interesting is the powerful 
argument from analogy for an order of being above man. Man is the 
culmination of an ascending series of existences. From mineral, through 
vegetable and animal, the chain is unbroken ; link joins on to link; at 
each step new powers emerge into light. In the animal world especially, 
the types and presages of something higher are numerous. Rudiments 
at least of the family, the state, of property and morality, are seen. “In 
the social relations of animals is shadowed forth a penumbra of moral 
law.” Still more suggestive is the dependence of animal on man. Now 
there are precisely similar hints and presages in the nature and life of 
man. There is also a like sense of dependence. Man is not the author of the 
world, but a part of it, The question is pertinent; ‘ Does the institution 
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‘of headship extend no farther than this little earth? Has the universe 


beyond it no common head? Does the ascending order of intelligent 
being set its loftiest crown on the brow of man?” (See also pages 64-66.) 
We know it may be replied, that strict analogy only points to an endless 
ascending series. But, without entering on this question, analogy is 
against the series coming to a dead stop in man. By a happy parable, 
Mr, Arthur shows how an “ Agnostic Oak” might adduce the Agnostic 
and Positivist argument against the notion of the existence of such a 
being as man. The conclusion to which the “Agnostic Oak” comes, 
reminds us strongly of the jargon by which certain writers impose on 
common mortals. The conclusion to which a course of reasoning exactly 
resembling that of Positivists leads the Oak is that, without any inter- 
ference of man, “ Growth accounts for circulation of juices, for reticu- 
lation of veins, for respiratory action, for absorption and exhalation, for 
efflorescence, for semination, for synthetic synergy of organ and environ- 
ment, for co-ordinate efficiency of organ and function, for epigenetic pro- 
gress from germ to organ, and for carpogenethlic synkinesis of the sexes, 
with other phenomena of the botanic hierarchy.” It is also shown in 
different places how precisely similar arguments against higher orders of 
existences would apply at other points. 

We would direct especial attention to the way in which the lecturer, 
while maintaining the co-ordination of the two orders of law, vindicates 
the rights of each, of the physical as well as the moral. Materialists 
often pose as the champions of the physical, as if any one could disre- 
gardit. The relations of matter and mind are admirably stated in the 
lecture. While mind controls matter, its control is not unlimited. 
Matter affects mind, but cannot be said to control it, or even to act on 
it. Physical laws cannot be broken by, either physical or moral agents. 
Moral laws can be broken by moral, but not by physical agents. It is 
well said that “the habit of speaking of violations of physical law is 
always misleading, It is often a mere device to confound physics and 
morals. What are called violations of physical laws, such as sailing in 
a crazy ship, or eating unwholesome food, or breathing foul air, are really 
violations of no physical law, but only of the moral law: “ Do thyself no 
harm.” In every case the sway of physical law is unbroken. “The 
plain phrase, ‘running contrary to nature,’ has in it more both of science 
and philosophy than pretentious speeches about violation of the laws of 
nature. We may run contrary to nature, and in so doing we violate 
moral law, and incur moral guilt; but it is the guilt of defying almighty 
force, and not the guilt of frustrating beneficent physical law. Will can 
dash against physical law, but it fares like a blinded bird dashing against 
granite.” The phrase, “ modifying laws of nature,” is shown to be just as 
incorrect. We modify phenomena by our use of the laws of nature, and 
even this power is strictly limited. ‘Some one has said that prayer for 
fine weather, in certain cases, is something like praying that water may 
M2 
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) run uphill; both would involve a violation of the laws of nature. Water 
| left alone does not by law of nature run uphill ; but the learned professor 
who so spake has a heart that beats, and every time it does so water is 
| sent running uphill to the top of his head. Water will not only run 
| uphill, but up side-walls if mind adjusts the laws of nature to make it 
| do so; and mind can do that easily.” ‘The co-ordinated action of the 
| two orders of law is so manifested in nature that no natural law is more 
| natural, no unchangeable law more unchangeable than is this one, that 
. physical laws absolutely inviolable shall be set in motion by mtelligent d 
| agents, and controlled in their operation by such agents within determined 
bounds.” 
Another fact ever to be borne in mind is that the only adequate cause 
is intelligence. Mechanical causes are only instruments. The mind in 
its search for an explanation is not satisfied until it has got back to an 
ordering mind. It is easily understood why this is so. In his own life ' 
man always finds mind to be the ultimate cause, and his inference is that 
) the same holds good of the operations of nature. By the parable of the 
paddle-wheel this truth is excellently illustrated in the lecture (p. 122- 


130). The illustration may perhaps seem at first to be worked out at | | 
tedious length. But the purpose is to insist that the originating force in 
the whole series of movements is in mind. And it is worth while to note 
how much is involved in the most familiar operations. 

We have already hinted that the impression left on the reader at first. 
may be that the progress of the argument is at least slow. Unless the 
reviewer is mistaken, this is chiefly due to the abundance of illustration. 
The lecturer’s great power of imagination is turned to excellent account, 
but it may be a question whether it is not sometimes used too freely. 
We have in view especially sentences in which exactly similar cases are 
| accumulated in great number. After the first two or three the reader 
/ feels that nothing is gained by further addition. We may mention that 
on p. 6 there are six illustrations of the same ideas. We would also . 
suggest whether the exceedingly clear and subtle analysis of the different 


classes of relations, pp. 66-84, does not in its present position tend to check 
| the flow of the argument. The author indeed suggests that the section ’ 
“may be skipped, if the reader wishes.” As a supplement, however, it. 
would seem less of an interruption. Honesty required these criticisms ; 
| but they are only slight qualifications of the excellence of a lecture, 
/ which will be more appreciated the more it is studied. Our quotations ’ 


may seem to have been numerous. We should like to have quoted much 
i more. Our meagre notice gives little idea of the richness of thought and 
language with which the most important points are worked out. The 
conception and elaboration of the argument are as noble as the subject is 
seasonable. The respected author is to be congratulated on being per- 
| mitted to make such a contribution to Christian apologetics. 
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An Examination of the Structural Principles of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's Philosophy: intended as a Proof that Theism is 
the only Theory of the Universe that can satisfy Reason, 
By the Rev. W. D. Grounp. Parker & Co., Oxford; and 
6, Southampton Street, Strand. London, 1883. 


This is a work which it is difficult to praise or blame without much 
qualification. The author is evidently an enthusiastic admirer, and on 
that account we think a not altogether discriminating critic, of Mr. 
Spencer. At any rate he is prepared to concede to him a great deal 
more than we are. Thus he seems to assume that Mr. Spencer’s system 
is really a unification of knowledge, an harmonious and comprehensive 
whole, marred only by the agnostic metaphysics which are associated with 
it. Considerable and detailed study of Mr. Spencer’s writings has led us to 
the conclusion that the unification is really illusory, mainly verbal, in fact, 
and that the doctrine of evolution, so far from being of universal 
application, is strictly limited to the phenomena of organic life. We think 
that the processes which Mr. Spencer terms respectively the evolution of 
inorganic, and the evolution of super-organic aggregates have little in 
common with the evolution of organic aggregates except the name. In 
this connection, perhaps, we may be allowed to refer our readers to an 
article entitled “The Synthetic Philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer,” which 
appeared in our last issue. In our opinion it is unwise to accept from Mr. 
Spencer or any other evolutionist more than the actually established data 
of the theory; for as soon as an attempt is made to formulate the theory 
in general terms the region of metaphysical controversy is reached, and a 
rash admission or two may involve very unwelcome conclusions. ; 

So long as the evolutionist confines himself to the correlation and co- 
ordination of observed facts, he may fairly claim to speak with the 
authority which is due to those who are the acknowledged masters of a 
special craft; but when he undertakes to theorise upon the nature of the 
processes which he observes and describes, he enters upon a region in 
which every person of disciplined intelligence is as likely to be at home 
as himself. We may admit that the observations made by Darwin and 
others were made with true scientific exactitude, and recorded with the 
utmost precision, and that the inductions which they drew from them 
are worthy of the most respectful attention; but when the question 
comes to be one of defining evolution in general, the final decision seems 
to us to rest with the logician and the metaphysician, rather than with 
the man of science. Evolution cannot be raised to the dignity of a 
universal formula without a plentiful crop of metaphysical problems 
being at once raised—such, e.g., as the nature of space and time, of the 
external world, of force, of mind, and of matter, and of the relation 
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between mind and matter. For the solution of these problems, a life 
spent in scientific research, or in mastering the results of scientific 
research, is the very worst of all possible trainings. It is very rarely 
indeed if ever the case, that your man of science is capable of saying an 
intelligible word upon a question of metaphysics. The true metaphysical 
smstinct is very rare, and to make a metaphysician there is needed not 
merely instinct, but training, and that of a severe and athletic character, 
a training which can only be got by persistent and systematic study 
of the works of the great metaphysical thinkers of past ages, a training 
which we need hardly say Mr. Spencer does not claim to possess, avd 
which indeed he would probably disclaim with something like scorn. 
Such being the case, it seems to us that a critic should be on his guard 
lest he adopt any of Mr, Spencer’s philosophical opinions without the 
most careful examination ; and we are sorry that Mr. Ground has, as we 
conceive, been hurried by his generous enthusiasm for a thinker whom 
he considers to have met with scant justice from most of his critics, into 
conceding to Mr. Spencer some positions which appear to us to be far 
from tenable. Thus, that most extraordinary work, “ First Principles,” 
abounding, as it does, with reasoning from analogy of the loosest and 
flimsiest description, and not free, as we think, from positive blunders 
in science, is summarised by Mr. Ground in a few pages, and appa- 
rently accepted without reservation as scientific truth. And not only 
does he give Mr. Spencer credit for having in “ First Principles,” “ reduced 
to a logical unity the sensations of an ascidian, and the creations of a 
Shakespere,” protesting that “after nine years’ careful study,” he “can 
find no gap on which to rely;” but he suggests “that another volume by 
the same man might easily disclose so many and such varied points of 
union as to make up one plain, logical arch from mechanics, through 
chemistry, up to organic life.” When Mr. Ground wrote this passage he 
was certainly not ina critical frame of mind; and if we might make a sug- 
gestion, we should strongly advise that it should not be reprinted. After 
an exhibition of faith in Mr. Spencer’s achievements and capabilities so 
robust as this, we are not surprised that Mr. Ground should have found no 
difficulty in accepting the loose analogy between society and the human 
body, upon which Mr. Spencer’s sociological system is based, as exact and 
indubitable science. Doubtless an interesting parallel may be drawn be- 
tween the machinery by which society maintains and regulates itself and 
the various organs and members of the human body. The observation is at 
least as old as Plato. There is, however, this essential distinction be- 
tween the social system and the human body, that, while the one is mere 
machinery, the other is a living organism. The much quoted aphorism 
of Mackintosh, to the effect that “constitutions are not made, but grow,” 
is after all less a truth than an untruth. Constitutions are made, but 
only by a gradual process. They cannot be improvised, but they are 
still made, wrought out piecemeal by the unremitting labour of suc- 
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cessive generations, adjusted and readjusted, improved or impaired, by 
the deliberate application of human effort from age to age. The same 
is no less true of all complex machinery whatsoever. No delicately 
adjusted machine ever assumed its final form at the hands of its first 
inventor. But is it on that account scientific to place machinery in 
the same category with organic life? Did the piano grow out of the 
harpsichord, or the organ out of the panpipes, in the same sense as the 
man develops from the child? and is the intricate machinery of our 
British constitution any the less machinery because it took many cen- 
turies to perfect? In our opinion the loose way in which the idea of 
evolution is applied by Mr. Spencer is quite unworthy of the age. We 
observe with still more regret that Mr. Ground gives a kind of tacit 
adhesion to Mr. Spencer’s highly questionable theories of the origin of 
religious worship, and of the belief in the immortality of the soul. Thus 
he holds that the idea of an existence prolonged after death evolved itself 
out of the primitive savage’s meditations upon the phenomena of sleep and 
dreams. ‘he savage is supposed first to evolve the idea of a double self, 
a waking self, and a sleeping self; and then, identifying or confusing 
sleep and death, to reach the notion of a future existence. Now it is 
obvious that this is a perfectly unverifiable hypothesis; but not only so, 
it is a perfectly absurd one. It pleases poets to speak of “the sleep of 
death,” of “death and his brother sleep;” but the awful distinction 
between death and sleep is too glaringly patent to allow of the inference 
required being drawn by the rudest intelligence. Homer’s familiar 
lines, 
kai ra vnSupos Umvos émi Emurrev 


suggest (what we believe to have been the universal feeling of the archaic 
world upon the subject), not that death is a kind of sleep, but that in 
sleep the bonds which link soul and body are loosened. Hence the respect 
paid to dreams and visions. If we pre-suppose the belief in a spiritual 
world, we can readily understand how dreams would inevitably be 
interpreted as messages from that world; but to suppose that the idea of 
such a world grew out of the attempt to account for the phenomena of 
sleep, and suspended animation generally, seems to us a preposterous 
assumption. 

Still less inclined are we to accept the view that religious observances 
have developed out of ancestor worship. In our opinion theism is the 
first instinct, as it is the last conviction, of reflective humanity, That 
which we term reflection is nothing but the deepening of that self- 
consciousness which, properly speaking, is personality itself; and, as self- 
consciousness deepens, so does the dim instinct which ascribes to mind a 
controlling power over matter give place to the rational conviction that 
matter itself is nought, and that mind is the reality of things. But the 
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instinct, we hold, was coeval with self-consciousness, and being so, it 


would find spontaneous expression in whatever form of ritual might best _ 


accord with such measure of intellectual advancement as the race might 
from age to age achieve. The propitiation of the manes of departed 
ancestors undoubtedly plays a conspicuous part in the religious observ- 
ances of archaic humanity; but we think it is comparatively late in 
origin, and that the vague primitive theistic belief had already differ- 
entiated itself into the polytheism which personifies every force of nature 
before the conception of the demigod arose, or could in the nature of 
things arise. ‘The demigod, in fact, represents that stage of human 
development in which the power of man to control and utilise the forces 
of nature begins to be recognised, and that is of necessity a comparatively 
advanced stage. 

We have dwelt thus upon what we deem Mr. Ground’s defaults as a critic 
of Mr. Spencer, because we thought it our duty ; and, in turning from them 
to the consideration of some of the questions upon which he dissents from 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, find ourselves in a position to accept and endorse 
a great deal of his criticism. These, as might be anticipated, relate 
chiefly to his psychological and metaphysical theories. Thus, upon the 
question of the nature of the subject, Mr. Ground shows, by a careful 
comparison of passages (what had already been shown in the pages of 
the Contemporary Review in greater detail and with a much more trenchant 
manipulation of the dissecting knife, by the late Prof. Green, of Oxford, 
in whose premature death last year English philosophy sustained a loss 
at present irreparable, but to whom, curiously enough, Mr. Ground does 
not once refer), that Mr. Spencer’s theory is self-contradictory, that while 
he sometimes, after the familiar fashion of empirical philosophers, identi- 
fies the self with “the aggregate of feelings and ideas actual and nascent,” 
at other times he in terms disclaims this view, describing the self as “the 
unknown permanent nexus, which is never itself a state of consciousness.” 
And then, with a spark of genuine philosophical insight, Mr. Ground 
observes: “It is not the aggregate of the states of the ego which makes 
the ego, but their fusion into one whole; the nexus which makes out of all 
mental states one mental and moral empire—a moral personality—which 
makes the ego. In many parts of his Philosophy Mr, Spencer has stated 
this; and if he does not hold and teach it everywhere his Philosophy will 
fall in ruins. With personality solidly established, he will find that the 
will is more than the various states of mind; it is the power which 
enforces law over the whole realm—the executive of the eyo commissioned 
to hold every mental state in strict control.” In our opinion, this is true 
and profound thinking. We hold that the whole character and quality 
of our metaphysical and ethical thought, and so far as conduct is deter- 
mined by speculative principles (and for most of those who really think 
it is in some measure determined) the complexion of our lives, depend upon 
the view we take of the nature of consciousness, upon whether we regard 
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the self as a mere stream of sensation flowing we know not whence or 
whither, or as an immortal spirit living, indeed, in and through the 
successive moments of sensitive existence, yet transcending any and all of 
them, and furnishing to itself a motive in the ideal of the most perfect 
realisation or fulfilment of itself, a fulfilment not otherwise possible than 
by the stern renunciation of its purely self-regarding impulses, capable of 
overruling the lawless suggestions of sensual appetite or private interest. 
As regards the nature of the ultimate reality, whether it is intelligence or 
blind force, Mr. Ground’s argument reduces itself to a very simple one, 
none the less cogent, however, by reason of its simplicity. It is admitted, 
or, rather, asserted by Mr. Spencer that human intelligence is a mani- 
festation of “the ultimate reality,” by whatever name it may best be 
designated. But how, urges his critic, can that which is unintelligent 


_ manifest itself in intelligence? Can force manifest itself as other 


than itself? We need hardly say that there is no answer to this. 
Mr. Spencer, throughout his system, simply bawls out that it does 
so. He gives no sign at any point that he has ever perceived any 
difficulty in the matter. Yet the emergence of consciousness out of 
unconsciousness is only the psychological counterpart of the biological 
theory of spontaneous generation upon which he is so severe. If, then, 
Mr. Ground argues, the Synthetic Philosophy is not to fall into ruins, 
intelligence must be attributed to the ultimate reality, and Mr. Spencer’s 
agnosticism must be abandoned. And if intelligence be attributed, the 
moral qualities follow as a matter of course. Evolution unquestionably 
does “ make for righteousness,” and to suppose that God, in visiting sin 
with punishment and associating happiness with righteousness, acts with- 
out regard to the quality of the conduct to which He attaches such con- 
sequences, is not only to derogate from His majesty—that is a considera- 
tion which perhaps does not affect the scientific mind very powerfully— 
but, to commit a fault of logic. Why should God be the only intelligent 
being who is not presumed to intend the consequences of his acts ? 

We have not attempted in the space at our disposal to do more than 
to indicate to our readers a few of the more prominent characteristics of 
this book. We do not by any means agree with the high estimate which 
the author places upon Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, or the disparaging remarks 
which he makes concerning such thinkers as Dr. Martineau and Mr. St. 
George Mivart; nor do we think that the agnostic’s armour is so closely 
knit, that at present there is no prominent divine throughout Christendom 
who has yet shown himself to possess that calibre, grasp, extent and 
accuracy of information which are needed to fashion a bolt that would 
pierce it. Agnosticism, in our deliberate judgment, is the creed of men 
who have not received the peculiar intellectual discipline which is indis- 
pensable to the philosopher. ‘The agnostic of the day is simply a half- 
trained thinker, who with perfect aplomb enunciates to a generation that 
has sat at the feet of Kant, the crude metaphysics of the pre-Berkeleyan 
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era, and the difficulty of dealing with him consists chiefly in the fact tnat 
he needs to be instructed in the rudimentary principles of metaphysical 
science in order that the discussion may proceed at all; and as he makes 
it a point of honour to cherish a sturdy prejudice against metaphysics, 
the prospects of success in imparting the necessary irstruction are not, as 
a rule, brilliant. ‘Nevertheless, reason must eventually assert her rights. 


dei ioxver Adyov. 


A Study of Origins ; or, the Problems of Knowledge, of Being, 
and of Duty. By E. De Pressenst, D.D. Translated 
by Annie Harwoop Hotmpen. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1883. 


The historian is not always a philosopher, and more seldom a man of 
science ; but Dr. Pressensé has shown himself to be all these in the works 
which have proceeded from his pen, and he has not gone beyond his 
depth even in taking up the questions involved in the problems of Know- 
ledge, Being, and Duty. These topics, which are as vital to Christian 
doctrine as to Psychology, Ontology, and Morals, have been left vastly 
too much in recent years to mere unbelieving naturalists. Hence we 
have supercilious Positivism, the veiled Materialism of the Associationists, 
and the Agnosticism, and even Atheism of the Evolutionists, dominating 
the realms of Metaphysics and Ethics. This book, viewing the various 
questions embraced in Psychology and Ethics from the intuitional point 
of view, will be welcomed by all those who, like Dr. Pressensé, wished to 
see dispelled “ the fatal misconception that science and conscience, liberty 
and religion, are incompatible.” 

The first section of the work is devoted to an inquiry into the nature 
and validity of the intellectual instrument as subsidiary to the considera- 
tion of other problems. The cognitive faculty must be rightly understood 
at the very outset in all speculations of a mental and moral character, 
and that is the method which all the masters in these regions of thought 
have pursued. If the Materialists and Positivists have started out with 
a study of the nervous system, it is because to them psychology is only 
a branch of physiology, and cognition is nothing but cerebration. Dr. 
Pressensé presents a fine vindication of the @ priori in knowledge. He 
follows the critical method in the first instance, and then becomes 
eclectic, adopting the Kantian philosophy as interpreted and modified 
by Cousin and Ernest Naville. Positivism, the psychology of J. S, Mill, 
and of Herbert Spencer, in England, of Taine, in France, and of Lotze, 
Fechner, and Wundt, in Germany, are subjected to a careful analysis and 
a close and sifting criticism. 

Religion, to Comte, was mere Fetishism; Metaphysics was pretty 
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much the same, with personified abstractions for the fetishes; while 
Science, as spoken of by the Positivist, has nothing of science in it, 
inasmuch as that which constitutes the very essence of true science, the 
study of causes, is not tolerated by him. Religion, philosophy, and 
science have always co-existed, and frequently have been united in the 
same individual. Littré has repudiated the mystic vagaries of his great 
master, and smiles at Comte’s apotheosis of woman, yet, in denying the 
possibility of the existence of a First Cause, he goes beyond facts; 
and becomes metaphysical, which is contrary to the first principle of 
Positivism. Comtism originated in confusion of thought, and never 
could have existed but for the mental and moral aberrations of its 
founder, whose career so strongly discredits his philosophical pretensions. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this section of the book to 
English readers is that which deals with the Spencerian psychology. 
J. S. Mill and the Associationists may be regarded as the precursors of 
those who explain Mind upon Evolutionist principles, for heredity is a 
form of association, and represents the total of all past acquisitions 
inscribed upon the nervous system of the individual. This theory, 
because it responds to the habit of generalization, which seems almost 
instinctive in the human mind, has obtained a remarkable hold upon our 
age; but Dr. Pressensé has fairly grappled with its plausibilities 
and its vast pretensions, and it is difficult to see how a theory so radi- 
cally unsound and so untenable in all its essential principles, can possibly 
survive, when the glamour of its novelty has faded, and it stands naked 
before the world. 

The consciousness of the Ego is fatal to both Mill and Spencer. Sen- 
sations or nervous impressions are mere empty and shadowy phenomena 
till the Ego comes in, and succession or simultaneousness among them 
are not even relations in any true reality until some connecting link 
is found which shall constitute a principle of synthesis. 

The influence of the Cartesian philosophy is well explained. By its 
error concerning extension it led the way towards the Pantheism of 
Spinoza, which Leibnitz failed to counteract; for his Optimism was a 
species of Determinism, and was quite inconsistent with the supposed 
Individualism of the monad. Descartes, however, won immortal fame in 
establishing the authority of consciousness, and it was this which gave 
us Kant and his formal laws of thought. The subjectivity of the pure 
reason is the foundation of the Kantian philosophy, which might, however, 
De Pressensé thinks, have degenerated into wild idealism, had not Maine 
de Biran shown that the intuitions of space, time, &c., are not mere laws 
of thought, but have an experimental or objective basis in the Ego. This 
basis is the effort which belongs to the initial act of knowledge. Hence 
the will is concerned in cognition, and the wall of partition between the 
pure reason and the practical reason is brokendown. Ernest Naville has 
made more of the d priori in knowledge than Maine de Biran did, and 
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this is the psychological position of Dr. Pressensé, which he expounds 
fully in an interesting and carefully written chapter. 

The next two books deal with the problem of Being, the second being 
occupied with the origin of the Cosmos, and the third treating of Man. 
Here, of course, the Darwinian theories have to be reckoned with. 
Darwin’s assumptions undoubtedly go beyond the bounds imposed by a 
strict logical and scientific method. To reason from the known to the 
unknown is permissible and necessary, it is true, but from indistinct ideas 
and mere hypothesis no just inference can be drawn, and no induction 
framed. The variations in individuals of which Darwin makes so much 
are indefinite and accidental, and are not always produced, even when 
apparently the same causes are at work. In the struggle for existence 
the weak also survive, there being room for both strong and weak, and if 
in some cases the unfit are vanquished, that may mean no more than 
that there is a merciful provision to prevent the perpetuation of weakness 
or of suffering. Neither Biology nor Paleontology sustains, in its all- 
including breadth, Darwin’s doctrine as to the transmission of varia- 
tions, nor have the utmost efforts of skill and art by artificial selec- 
tion and cross-fertilization produced anything approaching to a new 
type. 

It is only in its later development by Spencer and Haeckel that we 
obtain a complete view of the attitude of Evolutionism towards the pro- 
blem of Being. If the starting-point of the Spencerian Cosmology is 
unsound and illogical, its goal is dreary and disheartening. If the last 
stage of Evolution were ever reached, there would ensue a period of reac- 
tion and disintegration, and all the noble products of the long travail of 
Nature would revert to their original chaotic state. 

Haeckel, with a daring that has no parallel in philosophy or science, 
has carried Materialistic Evolution to its logical issue, but his whole 
system is falsified by the fact that he has upreared it on the assumption 
of spontaneous generation which science rejects. The only apology 
Haeckel presents for his strange and really inconceivable doctrines is that 
“there is no other resource but to believe in a supernatural miracle.” 

English readers will be thankful for Dr. Pressens¢’s clear explanation 
and excellent criticism of the philosophy of the Unconscious, which has 

aroused sq much enthusiasm among the virtuosi of German metaphysics, 
but which has been too imperfectly understood in this country. This 
system is as contradictory as it is pessimistic. It professes a teleology 
without an intelligent First Cause ; it sees no more in human reason than 
mere spontaneity or instinct, a part of the great Unbweiste which with 
Nature it makes up, and it knows no remedy for the problem of evil but 
the self-destruction of the being who has awakened to consciousness out 
of the unconscious. 

In the anthropological section of his book, Dr. Pressensé deals very 
ably with the materialistic attempt to identify thought with cerebration, 
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and shows that although man, physiologically considered, is dependent to 
some extent upon chemico-physical laws, yet, in regard to his conscious 
life, his exercise of volition, his conscience with its categorical imperative, 
and his powers of speech, so far transcending the mere signs or gesticu- 
lations by means of which brutes express their sensations, he is essentially 
distinct from the animal creation. 

Not the least valuable section of this part of the book is the analysis 
and examination of modern sociological speculations. A concise account 
of the various theories which have sprung up since Comte entered upon 
this field is a want that has been greatly felt. Rousseau’s “ Contrit 
Social” has long been regarded as an illusion, and the mechanical or 
determinist explanations of sociological problems which Buckle, Spencer, 
and others have given us are unreal and inadequate. In the “ Social 
Organism,” as well as in psychology, Dr. Pressensé contends that the 
will is a factor which must not be ignored. 

The fourth and last book treats upon Duty. The freedom of the will, 
a liberty which is mysterious, but which is sufficiently unfettered to make 
a man the father of his own actions, is the basis of Moral Obligation. 
This age needs a strong and masterly criticism of Necessarianism which 
is insinuating itself into much of the ethical discussion of the day, and 
which, under the guise of Heredity or Solidarity, is slowly sapping the 
foundations of personal responsibility. We need not follow Dr. Pressensé 
through his examination of Epicureanism, of the utilitarian systems of 
Bentham and Mill, and of Spencer’s ethical doctrines; these are now 
well-worn paths, although we have gone over them with Dr. Pressensé 
without weariness. 

An important point connected with Ethics is the relation between 
religion and morality. The determinist, of course, will smile at the idea 
of religion being concerned in the science of conduct, and yet even he 
would be obliged to admit that the religions of the world have exercised a 
profound influence on the morals of mankind, and that a belief in God 
has ever been one of the most potent motives to duty. This subject is 
ably handled by Dr. Pressensé, and the whole question of the develop- 
ment of religion, especially the theories of Max Miiller, is thoroughly 
considered. 

A very interesting chapter is added on Primeval Man, wherein recent 
antiquarian and geological researches are made, to show that such writers 
as Sir J. Lubbock and Mr. Tylor are quite wrong in regarding early man 
as @ mere savage. 

We regard this book as one of the healthiest and most satisfactory 
treatises on the subjects with which it deals that have appeared for some 
years. If we felt disposed to refer to any slight defect where almost all 
is excellent, we should object to several vague expressions towards the end 
of the book, such as the “high antiquity of man,” and the “myth of 
Eden,” which are quite unnecessary to the argument. On this point we 
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need do no more than mention Professor Dawson’s judicious treatment of 
these topics, showing from the relics of ancient man that a period of from 
8,000 to 10,000 years is quite sufficient to meet all legitimate requirements 
of the problem. We can scarcely repress astonishment that amongst the 
multitude of books of varying quality and value to which Dr. Pressensé 
is indebted, he has made no mention of any of the works of so able a 
writer as Professor Dawson. 


The Influence of Mind on Mind. By Joun Bate, Author of 
“Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Truths,” etc. 
London: T. Woolmer. 1883. 


Amongst the testimonials accompanying this volume is a letter from 
Mr. John Bright, who says: “I have read some portion of it, and intend 
to read it all. There is much in it that interests me.” If one of the most 
practical statesmen of the age thinks these 700 pages worth reading, it 
can hardly be doubted that their contents are more than usually good ; 
and we think that those who begin to read the book will not willingly lay 
it aside till they have completed its perusal. Though Mr. Bate adheres 
to the old-fashioned truths of the Gospel with conscientious fidelity, he 
has given us another proof, if any such were needed, that they can never 
lose either their practical value or their attractiveness. The scope of the 
work is very extensive. The influence of mind on mind is one of the most 
comprehensive themes which a writer could select, and Mr. Bate has 
displayed no small covrage in undertaking such a task amidst the 
activities of ministerial life, and in conducting it to a successful issue. 
The numerous topics handled by him are of surpassing interest. Whilst 
the unity of the work has been well preserved, each chapter may be read 
as a separate essay. The treatment is fuller in some cases than in others ; 
but that we might naturally expect, as volumes have been written on 
some of the subjects, and nothing more than a bird’s-eye view of them 
was possible in a work like this. 

Mr. Bate is an omnivorous reader, and possesses in a high degree the 
faculty of retaining and utilising the stores of knowledge which he accu- 
mulates. An appendix contains a list of nearly 500 authors quoted or 
referred to. Some authors may penetrate more deeply into the philosophy 
of mental phenomena, and others may soar into higher regions of poetry 
and eloquence—though the eloquence that is born of deep conviction, clear 
views, and earnest purpose, is not wanting here ; but few will open out a 
wider field for observation and reflection. 
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John Wesley, sa Vie et son Giuvre. Par Matruiev LELIEVRE. 
Nouvelle Edition, complétement Jefondue. Paris: 
Librairie Evangélique, 4, Rue Roquépine. 1883. 


CT affords us the greatest satisfaction to see this new edition of Pastor 

Mathew Leliévre’s Life of John Wesley. Thework has been completely 
recast, and enlarged to the extent of forty per cent. of additional matter. 
This is beyond comparison the best life of Wesley in anything like a 
compendious form which we possess, It stands, of course, altogether 
apart from the elaborate three volumes of annals and history given us 
by the vast, and at the same time minute, labours of Mr. Tyerman. 

The first edition of 2,500 copies was published in 1868. The book im- 
mediately took rank as a classic in France, while its value was very soon 
recognized in other countries. It was introduced to the readers of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes by no less eminent a littérateur than Charles de 
Rémusat, and has been translated into five languages, English, German, 
Italian, Tamil, and, very recently, Bulgarian, the English edition having 
been from the able hand of the Rev. Alfred J. French, who will also, we 
hope, do England the great service of translating the present edition. 

Since the original edition was written, several very valuable works on 
Wesley have been published, including, in particular, Mr. Tyerman’s 
volumes. Of these works, and of others of older date which have been 
brought to M. Leliévre’s knowledge, full use has been made in the present 
edition. The value of the new work is proportionately enhanced. The 
first edition was exhausted within a short time after its publication. 
The intervening years have been devoted by the author to the improve- 
ment and completion of his work. We can say nothing more than that 
the result is worthy of the twelve years and more bestowed upon the 
work. “Our first work,” says M. Leliévre in his Preface, “was essen- 
tially a popular life of Wesley. Without depriving the volume of that 
character, we have aimed this time at satisfying also the needs of the man 
of letters, and offering to scholars a more complete and finished work. 

The effect of the former work on continental Christianity has been 
great. The review by Charles de Rémusat produced a deep impression 
over a very wide area of continental thought, German as well as French. 
A distinguished French writer, who has written especially on the moral 
and religious history of England in the eighteenth century, M. Edouard 
Sayous, utters, in regard to Wesley, a striking exclamation: ‘The great 
servants of God,” he says, “are not the property or the secret of England. 
God can raise them up where He will. He can give to French society a 
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French Wesley. Oh! that he may come, and, whatever may be the 
name of his Church, may he be blessed.” 

We confess that we know of no instrumentality or influence so likely 
to bring about in whatever measure this result, as the wide circulation of 
this noble volume of M. Leliévre’s, and the increasing spread of the know- 
ledge and ideas which, mainly by his labours, have now found a lodgment 
in the French mind—the mind of cultivated and serious French thought. 
Being the work of a Frenchman, writing primarily for French readers, 
this volume does not perfectly meet the wants of Englishmen and especially 
English Methodists as respects the life and work of Wesley. A com- 
pendious and adequate Life of Wesley for English Methodism and for 
England is still wanting. But until that want is supplied, the general 
public of English Methodism and of England could not be furnished with 
a better substitute than this Life of Wesley by a French Methodist pastor, 
who appeared at the late Hull Conference as the representative of the 
French Methodist Conference. Nor could young English Methodists 
better employ and cultivate their knowledge of the French language than 
by reading in this most interesting and instructive volume the elegant 
French of M. Leliévre. 


Dissertations on Early Law and Custom, chiefly selected from 
Lectures delivered at Oxford. By Sir H. §. Marne; K.S.S.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Ancient Law,” &c. London: 
Murray. 


Clearness, firm grasp of what he deals with, and at the same time wide 
range of thought, are always the marks of Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s 
writing. We were amused, in a recent newspaper controversy, to find a 
celebrated “ crammer,” attributing to him, “from internal evidence,” an 
attack on the cramming system. We can fancy that what is popularly 
understood by the word could hope for very little sympathy from one 
whose books so thoroughly defy the hasty reader. He will find no advan- 
tage whatever in superficially turning over Sir. H. S. Maine’s pages on the 
chance of picking out a few facts which may be useful in an examination 
by-and-by. You must study as you read; and, in reading, you will miss 
much unless you already know something of the literature of the subject. 

Nevertheless, there are a few “ruling ideas” which re-appear in all 
the volumes, and of which the author is evidently fond, because it is 
mainly through him that they have come into prominence. One of Sir 
H. 8. Maine’s great authorities is John Austin. His view of “dominion” 
colours all that his follower has to say on the subject, whether he is 
dealing with early institutions, or discussing the more technical subject 
of legal classification. Another point on which he is very strong is that 
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the patriarchal family is the real starting-point of society, and in proof 
of this he even quotes Mr. Darwin, who believes the jealousy that is so 
marked in all the higher animals would have been an insuperable bar to 
that promiscuous intercourse which, dignified with such names as com- 
munal family, writers like Sir J. Lubbock assume to have been the 
earliest form of human intercourse. This is a point of such immense 
ethical importance that we intend at a future time to dwell on it more in 
detail. We lately examined at some length the evidence for the anti- 
quity of man, and showed cause for a verdict of “non-proven,” not only 
against those who tell us that he existed in pre-glacial times, but against 
those who push back into far-off geological epochs thetime when he certainly 
did come into the werld. We found that there was nothing in the testi- 
mony of the rocks to upset the Biblical chronology, when once the Septua- 
gint rendering, and not the narrow interpretation of Archbishop Ussher, 
is accepted as correct. But hand in hand with the effort to find traces 
of man in pre-glacial strata goes the assumption that primeval man was 
a savage scarcely above the level of the anthropoid apes, and that there- 
fore he must have taken infinite ages to develop such civilizations as 
unquestionably existed in Egypt and Babylonia at a very early date. 
And, being a savage, the inference is that he began like the lowest existing 
savages, in a state of promiscuous intercourse, out of which the germs 
of the patriarchal family were slowly evolved. “No,” says Sir H. 8. 
Maine, not in this his latest work only, “man began as the member of 
a true family; this promiscuity which we are told is found in certain 
savages nowadays is a later state; it is worse than the first, the state 
when he had, in Darwin’s words, retrograded in his instincts. Beginning 
as the member of a family in which kindred was reckoned exclusively 
through males—i.e., in which the same-ideas of relationship prevailed as 
those which exist among ourselves, man would not need long ages to 
fourm a highly civilized community.” That is the way in which Sir 
H. 8. Maine’s investigations into Early Law and the Theories of primitive 
society bear on that “ Antiquity of Civilization,” to which, before long, we 
purpose reverting. But the volume before us is by no means limited to 
issues of this kind. It is, perhaps, the most generally interesting of the 
interesting series of which it is the latest. Whether Sir H. S. Maine is 
treating of the sacred laws of the Hindus; pointing out the analogy 
between Manu’s so-called institutes and Leviticus; reminding us of the 
throb of intellectual curiosity which went through Europe when Sir W. 
Jones, with his company of native literates, set to work at Sanskrit, 
showing that in the Punjaub, the earliest seat of the immigrant Aryans, 
there are scarcely any traces of religion in the laws, and that “the sacred 
books show not the beginning of law but of lawyers ;” or whether he is 
treating of ancestor-worship—the worship of the Lar familiaris—of the 
actual dead father by several African tribes, and pleasantly jesting at 
the Chinese custom, whereby a good place in an examination brings 
[No. cxx1.]—New Serigs, Vou, 1. No. 1, N 
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honours and titles to the examinee’s father and grandfather, he is always 
full both of fact and of suggestion presented in the most readable form. 
One charm of his books is the way in which he finds unexpected analogues 
in lands separated by half the breadth of the earth. The “literary 
fosterage,” for instance, so well known to all students of the Irish Brehon, 
exists in almost the same form in Hindu law, where also the pupil’s 
heirship to his teacher is distinctly recognized. The traces of kinship 
through females in the old Irish law are referred to the persistent tradi- 
tion about the earliest inhabitants having come from a long way over 
sea, probably therefore with very few women—a state of things which 
Sir H. Maine thinks sufficient to account for Mr. M‘Lennan’s communal 
family, wherever it really exists. 

For the light which our author incidentally throws on Roman history, 
every scholar must be grateful. ‘The change in the Roman law, for instance, 
when the narrow, crabbed enactments of the Twelve Tables came to be 
“distilled through the jurisdiction of the praetor,” has never been more 
clearly set forth ; nor the analogy between this “ Preetor’s Edict” and the 
so-called equity of our Chancery Court, which brings in the King as a 
supplementary judicial authority. 

How it came about, that in cities the popular assembly grew, the 
kingly power becoming more and more shadowy, while in the country 
exactly the reverse took place, is as important to the political student as 
the growth of representative institutions ; while the same chapter, ‘‘ The 
King and Early Civil Justice,” in which this contrast is discussed, gives 
the general reader an amusing account of the extraordinary marching 
power of that John whom we usually rank among the most effeminate 
of our kings. In England, and even in roadless Ireland, he travelled as 
fast and as incessantly as any commercial traveller nowadays. 

The chapter on “ France and England,” sets in quite a new light the 
causes why feudalism led to such different results in the two countries ; 
and the author's careful study of Taine and Chassin and Doniol, enables 
him to sustain the startling thesis that the Revolution took place because 
a great part of the soil of France was held on copyhold tenure; it was 
not their ownership of land, it was the vexatious rights they possessed 
over the lands of others which made the nobles hated, which prompted 
the wholesale burning of chateaux with the view of destroying the muni- 
ment rooms and their contents. 

But we must close, though our notice is all too inadequate. One word 
about the chapter on East European House Communities. We have 
often been referred to the North Slavonian mir, and the Indian village 
community and joint family for the beginnings of Aryan political 
life; but in the South Slavonian House-family, Sir H. Maine thinks these 
beginnings may be traced with less of foreign admixture; for in South 
Slavonia “ the crust of Mahommedan institutions has preserved the old 
customs as completely as buried cities are preserved by ashes or lava.” 
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Here reverence for old age is still in as full force as it was in the days 
which Ovid regrets when he says: Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia 
cani. Here the house is ruled by “the eldest ascendant.” Here the pro- 
cess by which the chief grows out of the head of the family is going on 
before our eyes. It is well that Professor Bogisic has such an able 
interpreter in what our author calls this case of social and political 
embryology. And now we part company with a writer whose caution is 
as marked as his suggestiveness, and who has thrown as much light on 
early European law as he has on that Indian law which was at first his 
special subject. Every one who wishes to understund India must of course 
read his books; and we may say the same to every one who would 
thoroughly understand the growth of our own institutions. One of the 
most valuable passages in this last volume is the appendix on the Andaman 
islanders. These people used to be confidently described as little better 
than the brutes, living in promiscuity, without even the most rudimentary 
ideas of God, altogether answering to the notion of “the missing link.” 
Further research, now that the islands having become a penal settlement 
for India have been carefully scrutinized, leads to wholly contrary 
conclusions. The Andamanese have ideas of God superior to those 
of several other savages. Far from living in promiscuity, they are 
most careful of the relations between the sexes. The women are peculiarly 
chaste. The patria potestas is firmly vested in the chief as head of the 
joint family; and the chiefess is also the recognized head of the women 
whose husbands are under her husband. Altogether these islanders 
show most clearly a social state which has often been assumed to belong 
exclusively to members of the Aryan races. 


Scotland in Pagan Times—The Iron Age. By Josevu ANDER- 
son, LL.D., Keeper of the National Museum of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. ° 


The Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have done 
wisely to elect Dr. Anderson for a second term of two years as the Rhind 
lecturer on Antiquities. In 1879 and 1880 he delivered two courses of 
lectures on Scotland in Early Christian Times, which have won the 
highest praise for their careful research and clear teaching. In the 
present volume we have his lectures on the first part of the Pagan 
period—The Age of Iron; the close of his course will be devoted 
to the study of the Age of Bronze and the Age of Stone. “There is a 
true archeological distinction between the Pagan and the Christian periods, 
in the fact that Paganism had two distinctly typical customs—(1) the 
burning of the bodies of the dead; and (2) the deposit with the dead 
(whether burnt or unburnt) of grave-goods—urns, weapons, clothing, 
personal ornaments and implements, and utensils of domestic life.” 
The introduction of Christianity changed these customs, but of course 
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they struggled for awhile to keep their hold, and continued to be observed 
in some regions in a modified form. Thus we find that not only was 
Childeric, the last of the Pagan kings of France, buried seated on a 
throne in his kingly robes, arms, insignia, &c., but “ Charlemagne, the 
establisher of Christianity (who meted out the punishment of death to 
the Saxons who dared to burn their dead after the old manner), was also 
buried seated on a throne, with his royal robes, his arms and ornaments, 
and the book of the Gospels on his knee.” These facts will show the 
caution which antiquarian students need to observe, and this volume is 
a fine instance of the right temper of mind for such work. The contents 
of the graves found in the Isle of Islay in 1878 prove them to be of 
Norwegian type, and of the heathen period of the Viking time. The 
articles found are here examined in detail, and illustrations and com- 
parisons are drawn from Viking graves in Norway, which seem to estab- 
lish conclusively the closest relations between the two. Norwegian pagan- 
ism intruded intv the north and west of Scotland, and introduced types 
and phenomena which are purely Scandinavian. Sometimes the Celtic 
and Scandinavian types joined to form a series of modified types, partaking 
to some extent of the distinctive characteristics of both. The hoards of 
coins and ornaments, as well as various graves found in the northern and 
western coasts of Scotland, show how important was the colonizaticn 
made there by the heathen Northmen. Indeed, the interest of the 
historical annals connected with these Viking times far surpasses that 
of the earlier colonization by the Romans. The art remains show both 
great technical skill and high quality of work. “There is implied in 
their production a special dexterity in preparing moulds and compound- 
ing alloys, in casting, chasing, and engraying, in the polishing and setting 
of jewels, in the composition and fixing of enamels.’’ Art was by no 
means the exclusive possession of classic antiquity. Three of the six 

: lectures are devoted to the “ brocks,” the lake dwellings, hill-forts and 
earth-houses found in the north of Scotland. The “brocks” are the 
remains of a unique style of architecture. They are houses built of 
stones carefully fitted together without cement of any kind, in the form 
of round towers with walls ten to seventeen feet thick, and rooms and 
galleries built in the walls with windows opening into the centre of the 
hollow tower. Better defences against the roving bands of marauding 
Norsemen could scarcely be devised. They are indeed a kind of “ burglar- 
proof safes” for the people and their cattle, &c. 

It is not possible to give too high praise of the work which these 
lectures represent. The volume is profusely illustrated; clear and care- 
ful in all its statements. It gives new life to “ Scotland’s iron age—the 
Pagan period of her Celtic people;” and we shall look forward to the 
next volume, which is to deal with the Age of Bronze and the Age of Stone, 
with much interest. Dr. Anderson unites high research to great caution 

and logical acuteness, and we heartily thank him for these valuable 
lectures. 
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The History of Mary Stewart, from the Murder of Riccio until 
her Flight into England. By Cuavupe Nat, her Secretary, 
now first printed from the original MSS., with illustrative 
papers from the secret Archives of the Vatican and other 
collections in Rome. Edited, with Historical Preface, by the 
Rev. JosepH STEVENSON, 8.J. Edinburgh: W. Paterson. 


This is a very interesting contribution to the never-to-be-settled con- 
troversy as to the guilt or innocence of Mary Queen of Scots. It was 
soon found that Mr. Froude had by no means said the last word in this 
controversy. Mr. Hill Burton had his say, in the work noticed many 
years ago in this Review, and gave reasons for discrediting those casket- 
letters on which Mr. Froude mainly grounded his case, Father Stevenson, 
of course, is thoroughly convinced of Mary’s innocence. The tragedy of 
the Kirk of Field, he believes, on Nau’s evidence, to have been wrought 
by the lords, for the express purpose of getting the Queen into their 
power; and, when they found this less easy than they expected, they 
used all possible means to induce her to marry Bothwell, “ that so they 
might charge her with being in the plot against her late husband and a 
consenting party to his death, appealing to the fact that she had married 
the murderer.” Nau’s narrative, if we assume it to be authentic, is simply 
Mary’s own statement, dictated to her secretary, and seized, along with 
other papers, when she was inveigled into leaving Chartley on pretence 
of a hunting party, and then hurried back after meeting Elizabeth’s 
commissioners, her papers having been» meanwhile ransacked, and Nau 
sent prisoner to London. We think Father Stevenson has fairly estab- 
lished its authenticity. Nau’s handwriting is known, and its identity 
with the MS. narrative (Cotton, Cal. B. iv. 94) has been proved by experts; 
but, of course, this brings us no nearer the facts. The Queen naturally 
makes out the best case for herself; but whether it is a true case or not, 
who shall say? When, for instance, we read that, as she was leaving 
Darnley, after her last visit to the house of murder, she came upon Paris, 
Bothwell’s valet, and, noticing that his face was blackened with gunpowder, 
exclaimed in the hearing of many of the lords : “ Jesu! Paris, how begrimed 
you are!” we feel the want of that corroborative testimony which can 
never now be hoped for in this world. Lethington, Morton, Murray, were 
not likely to repeat, even if they heard, words which went far to prove 
that the plot was theirs, and not the Queen’s. But why was Darnley 
in that lone house and not at Holyrood? ‘The reader often forgets that 
he was suffering not only from the foul disease which Mr. Froude hints at 
but also from smallpox, and that at Holyrood he would be sure to have 
brought infection to the young prince. The Queen wished to take him 
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to Craigmiller, but he chose the Kirk of Field on the recommendation of 
Balfour, one of the lords: “He did not wish any one to see him in his 
present condition, nor until he had gone through a course of baths in 
private.” It is also forgotten that, amid the unkind coarseness of her 
husband, Mary was not without grave suspicions that the lords were 
attempting to poison her. Once, during a visit to Jedburgh, she was 
so long unconscious, her body being cold and distorted, that all thought 
she was dead, and Moray began laying hands on the plate and jewels. 
But though it is surely well that the reader should study Nau before 
deciding on the whole question of guilt or innocence, his narrative (as we 
said) cannot, from the nature of it, settle anything as to the matter of 
the Kirk of Field. The appendices, from the secret archives of the 
Vatican, the Barberini Library, and the private archives of the Society 
of Jesus, include a report on the state of Scotland written in 1594, and 
sent to Pope Clement by the Scottish Jesuit priests—no more trustworthy, 
of course, than would be a report on the present state of England by those 
English Romanist priests who have so often since the Tractarian 
movement shown themselves wholly misinformed on the subject. One 
point in this report is noteworthy—* The chief argument (say the writers) 
to induce the mob to adopt heresy was to assure them that henceforth 
no tithes were to be paid.” These appendices also include the very interest- 
ing documents, letters, &c., connected with the mission of William Chis- 
holm, Bishop of Dumblane, to the Pope, a.p. 1566. Father Stevenson 
gives them in the original and also in translation. The book well 
deserves study; nobody can pretend to have mastered the case without 
reading the new matter brought forward in it. 


A Methodist Pioneer: the Life and Labours of John Smith, 
including Brief Notices of the Origin and Early History of 
Methodism in different parts of the North of Ireland. By 
the Rev. C. H. CrooksHaNK, M.A. Wesleyan Conference 
Office. 


Memorable Women of Irish Methodism in the Last Century. 
By the Rev. C. H. CrooksHank, M.A. Wesleyan Conference 


Office. 


Mr. Crookshank’s books deserve a wide circle of readers. They tell 
their tale clearly, and show the author’s keen appreciation of the heroic 
work done by these first labourers in Irish Methodism. John Smith was 
a native of Clare in the co. Armagh, and before his conversion was the 
ringleader of a gang of desperadoes, given to intemperance, gambling, 
blasphemy, boxing, cock-fighting, and the like, the pests of the town and 
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neighbourhood. Many warrants were issued for his arrest, but his 
desperate character, his great physical strength, and his influence among 
his comrades, who rallied round him when he was in danger, kept him out 
of the hands of the authorities. How this desperate man was rescued from 
sin and made a “burning and shining light,” Mr. Crookshank’s volume 
will show. In 1766 Mr. Wesley appointed him a Methodist evangelist, 
and till his death in 1774 he was constantly at work as circuit minister 
and connexional evangelist in Ireland. His life was often in great peril. 
Once a man who had determined to kill “ that conjurer,” as he called the 
zealous preacher, came out from his hiding-place behind the hedge and 
confessed his sin. Smith prayed with him, and the poor man became a 
humble Christian. In 1774, as he was on his way to his circuit quarterly 
meeting, a man “ waylaid ,him, struck him on the back of the head with a 
pitchfork, knocked him down, and so maltreated him as to leave him 
apparently dead.” A few days afterwards the faithful soldier went home, 
mourned and honoured by all who knew him. 

Mr. Crookshank’s other volume tells the story of the notable women of 
Trish Methodism, It shows what widespread influence the great evan- 
gelical revival exerted on all classes of society. Barbara Heck, who 
carried such blessing to New York, was one of these noble women. The 
other sketches throw much light on the religions life of those days, 
Anne Devlin, in utter despair about her soul, goes to the Roman Catholic 
priest. He urges her to seek “ jovial company, and to be sure to dance a 
great deal;” adding, “a shilling to the priest and a few days in purga- 
tory will do away with all.” One scarcely feels surprise to hear that when 
she found peace, under the preaching of one of Mr. Wesley’s assistants, 
and resolved to renounce Popery, the same priest sent her word that he 
would “ tear her out of the Church and make hawk’s meat of her.” 

Methodism had friends and adherents in high circles in Ireland, and 
awoke many members of other Churches to new zeal for Christianity. 
Mrs. Mary Smyth’s journey from Dublin to London to see what was 
expected to be Garrick’s last appearance on the stage, and her conversion 
through Romaine’s preaching, isa remarkable story. Both volumes have 
many points of interest, and show well the different paths which lead 
human hearts to peace. 


Sheridan. By Mrs. OvtpHANtT. (English Men of Letters.) 
Edited by Jonn Mortey. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Richard Brinsley Burke Sheridan is the most brilliant and the most 
strikingly typical of all that Anglo-Irish race which has (or had) stamped 
its idiosyncrasies on history as the distinctively Irish character, but 
which, as Mrs. Oliphant acutely remarks, is now yielding place, in the 
public view and in political consideration, to the older, more deeply 
indented, more passionate and implacable, and also more religious people 
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—those of the original, or, at least, earlier Irish race—who consti- 
tute the main staple of the population of Ireland. As to this point, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the observations of Mrs. Oliphant at 
length 


“The Sheridans were of that Anglo-Irish type which has given so 
much instruction and amusement to the world, and which has indeed in 
its wit and eccentricity so associated itself with the fame of its adopted 
country, that we might almost say it is from this peculiar variety of the 
race that we have all taken our idea of the national character. It will be 
a strange thing to discover, after so many years’ identification of the 
idiosyncrasy as Irish, that in reality it is a hybrid, and not native to the 
soil. The race of brilliant, witty, improvident, and reckless Irishmen 
whom we have all been taught to admire, excuse, love, and condemn— 
the Goldsmiths, the Sheridans, and many more that will occur to the 
reader—all belong to this mingled blood. Many are more Irish, accord- 
ing to our present understanding of the word, than their compatriots of 
@ purer race; but perhaps it is something of English energy which has 
brought them to the front, to the surface, with an indomitable life which 
misfortune and the most reckless defiance of all the laws of living never 
seem able to quench. Among these names, and not among the O’Connors 
‘and O’Briens, do we find all that is most characteristic, to modern ideas, 
in Irish manners and modes of thought. Nothing more distinct from 
the Anglo-Saxon type could be; and yet it is separated from England in 
most cases only by an occasional mixture of Celtic blood—often by the 
simple fact of establishment fora few generations on another soil. How 
it is that the bog and the mountain, the softer climate, the salt breath of 
the Atlantic, should have wrought this change, is a mystery of ethno- 
logy which we are quite incompetent to solve; or whether it is mere 
external contact with an influence which the native gives forth without 
being himself strongly affected by it, we cannot tell. But the fact 
remains that the most characteristic Irishmen—those through whom we 
recognize the race—are, as a matter of fact, so far as race is concerned, 
not lrishmen at all. The same fact tells in America, where a new type 
of character seems to have been engrafted upon the old by the changed 
conditions of so vast a continent and circumstances so peculiar. Even 
this, however, is not so remarkable in an altogether new society, as the 
absorption, by what was in reality an alien and a conquering race, of all 
that is most remarkable in the national character which they dominated 
and subdued—unless, indeed, we take refuge in the supposition, which 
does not seem untenable, that this character, which we have been so hasty 
in identifying with it, is not really Irish at all; and that we have not yet 
fathomed the natural spirit, overlaid by such a couche of superficial 
foreign brilliancy, of that more mystic race, full of tragic elements, of 
visionary faith and purity, of wild revenge and subtle cunning, which 
is in reality native to the old island of the saints. Certainly the race 
of Columba seems to have little in common with the race of Sheridan.” 


For the history of Sheridan, the materials are scanty. His habits were 
so irregular; he was always either so engrossed and overwhelmed with 
business, or so absorbed in the vortex of fashionable life, whether the life 
of pleasure or of politics, or of both, that he had no time for correspond- 
ence—indeed he very commonly left his letters unopened—and no leisure 
for reflection, nor any habit or faculty of self-control, such as might have 
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enabled him to cultivate friendship. His acquaintances were innumer- 
able; of friends he had scarcely one—not one, so far as we can find. He 
sacrificed more of his time, and gave more of what might have been 
accounted as friendship’s labour and tribute, to a profligate prince, than 
to any or all besides. That prince, when he came to power as Regent, 
threw his so long serviceable retainer and brilliant boon companion over- 
board at a stroke, and never looked after him again, or lifted a finger or 
spoke a word to save him from degradation and ruin, from sordid poverty, 
overwhelming debt, and death, in the midst of misery and disgrace. To 
such a result was the most brilliant of Anglo-Irishmen brought. He 
had genius, sensibility, generosity, great capacity both for business and 
for action; he achieved the most wonderful triumphs in the most public 
and conspicuous positions ; he was one of the most admired and popular 
men of his day, and the most brilliant and overwhelming orator known 
in the House of Commons in his wonderful age; and yet to this result 
he was brought by a combination of indolence and recklessness, which 
can only be described as infatuated, and by habits of intemperance 
which, even for that age, were excessive. Such a man was not likely to 
leave orderly records of his life, nor were there either friends surviving 
him-to recount the details of his history, or letters to or from his contem- 
poraries to furnish the materials for a memoir, A few years after his 
death, Thomas Moore received from the family all the letters and papers 
which could throw any light on the subject; but the memoir he wrote 
was not, and could not be, satisfactory. Other material has been pub- 
lished since; but the whole taken together leaves not a few periods in 
the life of this extraordinary man quite obscure, and, as might be ex- 
pected, his melancholy last days almost wholly dark. 

Never was a history so monitory—se crowded with painful lessons— 
as that of Sheridan, Mrs. Oliphant has done her work with excellent 
taste and feeling, as well as with great ability. We are inclined to think, 
however, that, gentle and merciful as is her handling of the darkest 
features of his character and case, she has hardly done full justice to the 
wonderful capacity of this most gifted man—this wanton waster of the 
finest powers and the grandest opportunities. Sheridan, however gifted, 
could never, we think, have become what he did become, or accomplished all 
that he accomplished, if he had merely taken flying shots at the chances 
which his quick eye discerned as they flashed into sight amid the rushing 
whirl of events and cirenmstances. Mrs. Oliphant makes it to be a piece 
of his high-flying recklessness that he forbad his young and charming wife, 
from the time of their marriage, to sing in public, even at concerts or at 
oratorios. To us it seems that his instinct was fine and right in so doing. 
He meant to hold a position—for her as well as himself, and for their 
family—superior to that of the world of artistes, equal to that of the best 
of the land; and he succeeded. He had confidence in his genius as 
adequate to justify his boldness and to warrant his ambition. Nor was 
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his confidence vain. His genius, his independence, his many gifts and 
graces, combined with the charms of his wife, accomplished all and more 
than all that he had dared to aspire to. It was not a question whether the 
Duchess of Westminster should stamp fashion on himself and his wife. 
The Duchess was fain to accept his invitations to his own house, and once 
for all his position was established in society. It was not his ambition or 
his independence that wrecked him. He succeeded in becoming the pro- 
prietor of Drury Lane Theatre, though his whole means had been his wife’s 
small fortune. His writings were not only the most witty and brilliant 
compositions for the stage which had been known in the century; they 
were, though not free from the taint of fashionable vice, the most 
harmless of their kind. The best of them retain to the present 
time their hold upon the public favour. But his aspirations went 
far beyond the character of a playwright. At twenty-nine he became a 
politician, and entered Parliament as member for Stafford. What was the 
brilliancy of his career there is known to all. His capacities and his 
conceptions were great and striking, and his powers were such as 
to bring him, in every sphere he entered, success which nothing but 
his reckless love of pleasure and excitement, the fascinations of society, 
drink and play indulged in to a wild excess, and with all this 
the utter want of business habits and of any power of habitual 
self-control, could have so disastrously broken down and changed into 
ruin so complete. No doubt the destruction by fire of Covent Garden 
Theatre, of which he was one of the proprietors, accelerated his ruin, and 
his loss of his seat in Parliament, which he had held consecutively for 
more than thirty years, completed it, not only by removing him from his 
public position on the great political stage, but more especially by leaving 
him, unshielded by the prerogative of a member of Parliament, at the 
mercy of his creditors. He was born in 1751, he entered Parliament in 
1780, and died in 1816. 

We have referred to the destruction of Drury Lane Theatre by fire as 
@ proximate cause of his final ruin. The account which Mrs. Oliphant 
gives of this is in several ways illustrative of the character of Sheridan. 
Sheridan was in the House when the fire broke out and with a sudden blaze 
illuminated the Parliamentary chamber. 


“ When some scared member, perhaps with a tender thought for the 
orator who had once in that place stood so high, proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the House, Sheridan, with the proud calm of which such a highly 
strained nature is capable of in great emergencies, was the first to oppose 
the impulse. ‘Whatever might be the extent of the calamity,’ he said, 
‘he hoped it would not interfere with the public business of the country.’ 
He left his brother members to debate the war in Spain, while he went 
forth to witness a catastrophe which made the further conduct of any 
struggle in his own person an impossibility. Some time later he was found 
seated in one of the coffee-houses in Covent Garden, ‘ swallowing port by 
the tumblerful,’ as one witness says! One of the actors, who had been 
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looking on at the scene of destruction, made an indignant and astonished 
outcry at him, when Sheridan, looking up with the wild gaiety of despair 
and that melancholy humour which so often lights up a brave man’s ruin, 
replied : ‘ Surely a man may be allowed to take a glass of wine by his own 
fireside.” The blaze which shone upon these melancholy potations 
consumed everything he had to louk to in the world. He was still full of 
power to enjoy, a man not old in years, and of the temperament which 
never grows old: but he must have seen everything that made life possible 
flying from him in those thick coiling wreaths of smoke. There was still 
his parliamentary life and his Prince’s favour to fall back upon, but pro- 
bably in that dark hour his better judgment showed him that everything 
was lost.’ 


Drury Lane Theatre, it should be added, was rebuilt by subscription, 
and Sheridan received, first and last, £24,000, as an equivalent for his 
proprietary rights, his son receiving £12,000. Such an amount, how- 
ever, as £24,000 was an insignificant fraction of what Sheridan needed 
only to pay his debts, and it seems almost all to have gone to his 
creditors, leaving him still in hopeless embarrassment. He was in no 
position to secure his re-election for Stafford at the coming dissolution of 
Parliament. He was deserted by all his great friends. His physician, 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, and his countryman, Thomas Moore, were 
almost ull that stood by him at the last. We quote from Mrs. Oliphant 
the pitiful description of his case at the last :— 


“ When the troubles of his later life culminated in illness, a more for- 
lorn being did not exist. He had worn out his excellent constitution with 
hard living and continual excesses. Oceans of potent port had exhausted 
his digestive organs; he had no longer either the elasticity of youth to 
endure, or its hopeful prospects to bear him up. He was, indeed, still 
cheerful, sanguine, full of plans and new ideas for ‘ getting through,’ till 
the very end. But this had long been,a matter beyond hope. His last 
days were harassed by all the miseries of poverty—-nay, bv what is worse, 
the miseries of indebtedness. ‘That he should starve was impossible: but 
he had worse to bear, he had to encounter the importunities of creditors 
whom he could not pay, some at least of whom were perhaps as much to 
be pitied as himself. He was not safe night nor day from the assaults of 
the exasperated or despairing. ‘ Writs and executions came in rapid suc- 
cession, and bailiffs at length gained possession of his house.’ That 
house was denuded of everything that would sell in it, and the chamber 
in which he lay dying was threatened, and in one instance at least invaded, 
by sheriffs’ officers, who would have carried him off wrapped in his blan- 
kets had not Dr. Bain interfered, and warned them tiat his life was at 
stake. One evening Rogers, on returning home late at night, found a 
despairing appeal on his table. ‘I find things settled so that £150 will 
remove all culty ; I am absolutely undone and broken-hearted. I 
shall negotiate for the plays successfully in the course of a week, when all 
shall be returned. They are going to put the carpets out of the window 
and break into Mrs. S.’s room and take me. For God’s sake let me see 

ou.’ Moore was with Rogers and vouches for this piteous demand on 
is own authority. The two poets turned out after midnight to Sheridan’s 
house, and spoke over the area rails to a servant, who assured them that 
all was safe for the night. Miserable crisis so often repeated! In the 
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morning the money was sent by the hands of Moore, who gives this last 
description of the unfortunate and forsaken— 

“*T found Mr. Sheridan -natured and cordial, and though he was 
then within a few weeks of his death, his voice had not lost its fulness or 
strength, nor was that lustre for which his eyes were so remarkable 
diminished. He showed too his usual sanguineness of disposition in 
speaking of the price he expected for his dramatic works, and of the 
certainty he felt of being able to manage all his affairs if his complaint 
would but suffer him to leave his bed.’ 


Death came to this gifted, but reckless, and, as to eternity, almost 
utterly thoughtless being; as a terrible surprise. When the Bishop of 
London came to see the dying man, “such a paleness of awe came over 
his face” as his wife “could never forget.” We do not venture to look 
farther into that awful darkness. Insuch misery and gloom he died, almost 
wholly neglected. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, with a splendid 
public funeral—dukes and princes volunteered to bear the pall. Two 
princes of the blood and half the peerage followed his remains to the Abbey. 

Sheridan was, perhaps, the most improvident and reckless man of whom 
we have any knowledge. “There was a bag on his table, into which all 
letters were stuffed indiscrimately, and in which, when it was turned out, 
an astonished applicant for debt or favour might see a succession of his 
own letters as he sent them, with not one seal broken; but, to lessen the 
mortification, would find also letters enclosing money sent in answer to 
Sheridan’s own urgent applications, turned out in the same condition, 
having been stuffed with the rest into that hopeless waste heap. When 
Professor Smyth appealed to Sheridan’s old servant to know if nothing 
could be done to remedy this, Edwards told him a piteous story, how he 
had found Mr. Sheridan’s window, which rattled, wedged up with bank- 
notes, which the muddled reveller, returning late at night, had stuffed 
into the gaping sash, out of his pocket.” 

His plays he never finished till some time after the rehearsals had 
begun. He had not written a line of the last scene of the Critic, when 
the company assembled to go through what was to be the last rebearsal 
but one. And, to get the sceae written, his partners took the method of 
locking him up in a room with anchovy toasts and a supply of claret, as 
well as of writing material, assuring him that he would not be let out of 
the room till the work was done. He took the matter in good part, and 
wrote the scene at once. Nevertheless, on special occasions, he showed 
great power of application, and made very large preparation for his public 
work, as, for example, in the case of his wonderful speech on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. 

Sheridan was twice married. Of his first wife we have spoken, his 
second was the daughter of a Dean of Winchester, many years younger 
than himself, and brought him five thousand pounds, She survived him. 
Sheridan’s descendants have held their place among the loveliest women 
of English society and the most gifted men of our aristocracy. 
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Sonnets, By the Eart or Rosstyn. London: Blackwood. 
1883. 


ORD ROSSLYN is an amiable, cultivated, and high-bred nobleman. 
As such, he was sent by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government to represent 
Her Majesty on occasion of the marriage of King Alfonso, of Spain, to his 
charming young bride, Queen Mercedes, who, it will be remembered, died 
within ten months after her marriage, at the age of eighteen. This book 
of sonnets the author had intended to inscribe to Lord Beaconsfield, who 
had often expressed a wish that he should do so. They are now, there- 
fore, dedicated to his memory. 

It is a pity, as it happens, that the volume is thus connected with the 
name and memory of Lord Beaconsfield, the noble author having felt 
it necessary to open his series of sonnets by two of which the subject is 
the great Tory leader. Both the sonnets are dated the same day, the day 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s death ; one, however, having been written, or being 
supposed to have been written, before he actually passed away, the other 
immediately after his decease. Neither sonnet possesses much merit. 
The first, being also the first in the volume, is very weak and faulty. A 
poet’s writing should always be at least correct. Confusion of thought and 
phrase is a fatal flaw in any poetry, but especially in the sonnet. What 
then must be said as to the following lines :— 


“ A man—whose thoughtful btow 
Uniting wide extremes of high and low, 
And bravely meeting all the ups and downs 
Of =genel fate—just both to crowds and crowns 
Grows old with grace, as only wise men grow” ? 


The volume contains memorial sonnets relating to a wide variety of 
distinguished persons,—on the Queen Mercedes and her death, and on 
King Alfonso; on Admiral Rous, the “ Nestor of the turf;” on the 
Princess Alice; on Lady Smith, who died in her 104th year, two; 
on Lord Lytton and Lord Ravensworth; on other persons of rank, some- 
times named, and sometimes indicated by initials ; and on Robert Brown- 
ing and Mrs. Browning. Lord Rosslyn writes throughout as a devout 
Christian, but we confess that the comprehensiveness of his hagiology 
surprises us. The strain in which he writes of Lord Beaconsfield differs 
widely from the strain in which Lord Beaconsfield himself, even when 
most distinctively Christian, as in various places of his Lothair, ever 
wrote or could have been imagined to write. In his second sonnet he 
writes :— 
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“ From ‘ Golden Gate’ 
And fair ‘Italian Terrace’ where but late 
He walked, to Jasper Doors and paths of light, 
And all the marvels of celestial might, 
Is blessed change for one who doubted Fate 
That jars with Faith, content to work and wait 
Till God shall bring his hidden things to sight.” 


Admiral Rous is made to be a “ trainer of his generation,” and to— 


“Teach a moral none should e’er forget— 
To live uprightly is to die content.’ 


The sonnet in memory of Mrs. Browning is graceful and tender, though 
not exactly orthodox in all its meaning. But the sonnets to the author’s 
wife seem to us to be much the best in the book, full of love, and trust, 
and melody. On the whole, the volume contains much pleasing and 
natural poetry, and bespeaks for the writer the esteem and kindly regard 
of his readers. In its catholicity of friendliness and generous kindliness 
of spirit, it somewhat reminds us of Lord Ronald Gower’s autobiographical 
reminiscences. As to both noblemen, it is evident that time and circum- 
stance have dealt very kindly with them, and that “ the lines have fallen 
to them in pleasant places.” 


AMERICAN FICTION. 


Never has England for many years had so little to boast of in the lite- 
rature of fiction as to-day. It is no wonder therefore if, tired of sensa- 
tionalism, perhaps immorality, or insipidity, as the case may be, there 
has been a disposition to turn to America and seek for fiction, at once 
fresh and innocent, if such may be found, from American sources. Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, has thought this a seasonable opportunity, 
accordingly, for issuing a series of volumes of light literature by American 
writers. Nothing can be more elegant than the style and get-up of these 
shilling volumes. In respect of taste and execution nothing is left to be 
desired. Such excellent taste and such remarkable cheapness will, of 
themselves, go far to direct public atttention favourably to the series. 
But, besides, there is much that is piquant and full of interest, especially 
to an Englishman, in the volumes which Mr. Douglas thus offers to us. 

Speaking generally, these books are saturated throughout with a Bos- 
tonian flavour, This applies especially to Mr. Howells’ books. Some of 
them—as, for instance, Out of the Question and T'he Undiscovered Country— 
are descriptions of Bostonians and New England, by a Bostonian pen, 
including the spiritualistic and mesmeric views of Bostonian life, and 
satirize, more or less, the whims and exclusiveness of the New England 
city. They may be slight, and they certainly indicate no affluence of 
knowledge or breadth of experience on the part of the writer; but they 

are carefully and cleverly written, and, if carefully read, will be found 
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more suggestive as to the real peculiarities of New England life and 
society, when compared with England, than any hastily written traveller’s 
notes. Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s One Suinmer may be classed with 
these. Others cof Mr Howells’ works, written after he had enlarged and 
carried forward his own education by travels in America and residence in 
Europe, describe Bostonians as they stand sharply discriminated on their 
travels, chiefly in Europe, especially Italy. Venetian Life, however, is nova 
novel, but a careful, descriptive, and, in part, historical account of Venice, 
as it was under the latest Austrian rule, Mr. Howells having been 
for some years American Consul at Venice. Italian Journeys, also, 
is not a novel, but a capital book of travel. Their Wedding Journey 
is little more than the description of a tour—the tour of a newly 
married pair—not, however, in Europe, but throughout America, 
including Canada. The travellers carry Boston ideas with them every- 
where. Perhaps all the more for that, the volume is full of fresh interest 
to an English reader. Indeed, the thoroughly American character of all 
these bovuks is a grand feature in their favour. The range is the narrower 
for it, but the painting is the sharper and more vivid. The Lady of 
Aroostook takes its place among the best of Mr. Howells’ work. Its 
scenery is placed wholly either on shipboard or on European shores. 
A Foregone Conclusion, which is, perhaps, to be placed yet higher in the 
scale than the last-named fiction, and which includes much that is 
pathetic or even tragic in its interest, is a tale in which Boston is 
implicated with Italy. We have not named all, but we have named the 
best of Mr. Howells’ tales, except A Modern Instance, which may 
possibly be his masterpiece, but is not included in this cheap and elegant 
series. As to the clearness and finish of Mr. Howells’ characters, and as 
to the chaste elegance of his style, there is not, so far as we know, a 
second opinion. Perhaps some day writers will arise in all the different 
sections of the States who will depict to us America at home, in its 
provincial varieties, and in the contrast of State with State, or at least 
section with section. But something more and better than a universal 
superficial elementary education is necessary for America before such a 
result can be attained. It is well that voluntary effort, and especially 
enlightened Church zeal and enterprise, are multiplying the numbcr of 
higher schools and colleges in the United States. 

Old Creole Days, by G. W. Cable, is an attempt to do for New 
Orleans what we have just described as desirable for the country at large. 
The sketches of New Orleans life and society, half a century ago, are 
cleverly drawn, and unlike anything else in the world. But they are— 
perhaps they could hardly help being—in themselves very far from 
attractive pictures. New Orleans in 1820—part French, part Spanish, part 
American—must have been a very quaint place, with high colours and 
deep shadows amid its sensuous sunshine; but it was much the reverse 
of a safe or virtuous place, or a desirable habitation for a man of sober 
temper and right principles. Mr. Cable’s writing is occasionally striking 
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for its local peculiarity, as, for instance, in the use of dove for dived. We 
wonder whether England will ever adopt that “strong” form of preterite 
tense. 

Winter Sunshine, by John Burroughs, is the book, not of a novelist, 
but of a naturalist, a pedestrian, a traveller. It is a charming book, full 
of the ripe fruits of observation both as to Nature and society, as to 
different countries and nations, and the country itself everywhere. It is 
a wise and good book; only we are sorry for a naturalist and lover of 
bird-music who, in October, undertook to test the powers of such English 
song-birds as the blackbird and thrush, and to compare them with the 
birds of his own country. Let Mr. Burroughs do England and himself the 
simple justice to visit us not later than the middle of June. Then he will 
have some right to speak on this subject. 

Rudder Grange is a very curious book,-of characteristic and not 
coarse American humour, but sometimes more foolish than amusing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Literature of the Fisheries’ Exhibition, 


‘VERY railway stall reminds us that the Fisheries’ Exhibition has bred 

a literature of its own. We have before us nearly thirty pamphlets and 
handbooks of from 20 to 120 pages, and of course (though all are “issued 
by authority”) of all degrees of scientific value. All of both kinds are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Clowes, and all are patterns of excellence in the matter 
of paper and printing ; while names like those which face us on many of 
them are a sufficient guarantee of their value, Itis a remarkable feature 
of the present day that savans are nolonger content with the laboratory and 
the study; they come forward and appeal to the public, and they always 
find a public ready to listen if they have anything worth saying. The 
man who can give a certain opinion on such important points as “ How 
can we increase our fish supply?” “Do any of the existing methods 
tend to lessen it?” “ How can the economic condition of fishermen be 
improved ?” is sure to be gratefully listened to. The worst of it is that the 
trumpets often give an uncertain sound; or, if one blows on one note, there 
soon comes from another a counterblast, just as strong, just as con- 
fident, leaving us poor “laymen” in doubt which to listen to, This is 
notably the case in regard to trawling. Everybody knows the contro- 
versy on this subject; but it seems to have been as barren of results as 
some theological controversies. Some men—Mr. Huxley, for instance— 
think trawling does no harm, rather good. Mr. Sims, however, a practical 
trawler, in the discussion which follows Mr. Ansell’s paper on Trawling, 
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prophesied that before long the sole would be a thing of the past, and the 
plaice as scarce as the salmon, unless a close time was fixed for these fish 
as has been done for salmon. Not on Yarmouth beach alone can you see 
the men picking out the baby-fish, soles half as long as one’s finger, and 
turbot as big as one’s thumb-nail—dead, all of them, too, for they die 
when once they get into the net. On the coast of Jutland the young plaice, 
also dead, “are shovelled overboard by the ton.” Mr. Sims’s conclusion is 
that there are as many soles caught now as there were fifty years ago; but 
they are about a fiftieth of the weight. The only practical suggestions 
were rather old ones, “‘ make the meshes bigger,” and “do away with inshore 
trawling, and above all with shrimping;” but this last was met by the 
objection that shrimpers have a right to live, though they have not 
(like the bigger trawlers) scientists to plead for them. On one point, not 
only those present at the lecture on trawling, but every one in the fish 
trade seems agreed, that the railway charges are far too high. Fish can 
never be carried as cheaply as coal; but there is no reason why it should 
cost more in transit than American beef. It is to be hoped that when 
“the outcome of the Exhibition” comes to be published, some more 
definite opinion on this very important question of trawling will be for- 
mulated. In the paper on “The Basis for Fishery Legislation,” read by 
Lieut.-Col. Garcia Sold, the mischiefs of trawling are treated as unques- 
tionable—herbage that serves for food for some, for shelter for other 
species, torn up; myriads of germs and young fry macerated by dragging 
among the entangled weed; not even the most prolific kinds can stand 
against this. Then the fish thus caught are of less value than those 
taken in floating nets or by the hook; they are almost always bruised, 
and therefore liable to early putrefaction. Inshore trawling has, we are 
assured, killed the fish in many places along the Spanish coast. Prof. 
Ray Lankester thinks we want more knowledge before we can legislate; 
but the Duke of Argyll is not alone in asserting that whitebait are young 
herring, and that therefore the whitebait fisheries must seriously tell on 
the number of herrings; and as an instance of undoubted mischief 
through want of a close time may be named the mussel which, sought for 
for bait by the trawlers all along our east coasts, is getting quite scarce. 
Even in Canada the need of protection is felt; and Mr. Goode, 
Assistant-Director of the United States Museum, in his paper on Fishery 
Industries in the United States, points to the abandonment by the halibut 
of Massachusetts Bay as one instance of the results of over-fishing. 
Dr. F. Day raises the same cry about the Indian sea fisheries. Crus- 
taceans need special protection, owing to their slow growth and their 
comparative rareness. There is abundant evidence that the supply has 
been wholly exhausted in places where there was not long ago an abun- 
dant harvest. Even Mr. T. Cornish, whose paper on Crustaceans is a 
valuable scientific lecture, who knows every British crab and lobster, and 
has studied in Mount’s Bay the rarer kinds which are really strangers 
[No. cxx1.]—New Sertgs, Vou. 1. No. 1. 
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from the Mediterranean, and who laughs at the idea of general protection, 
“ for there is,” he says, “ off the Land’s End, one solid bed of crab and 
lobster deep-sea fishing ground, of at least 200 square miles, which will 
be exhausted much about the time the coal of England is exhausted,” 
is quite assured of the need of strict protection in limited areas, unless 
we are satisfied to lose the fish in those areas altogether. There is no 
doubt of the need of protection ; the doubt is, what kind of protection is 
best. As to the trawler, Mr. Fryer, in advocating a National Fishery 
Society, distinctly says that trawling does good. It cannot hurt the cod 
spawn, which floats on the surface ; and if it does bring up a little herring 
spawn, it also clears the bottom of starfish, “ tingles,” and other destruc- 
tive creatures. True, the fisherman often foolishly cuts the starfish in 
two, and flings it in again, thus doubling by his own act the number of 
his enemies; but the trawl has done its work ; and the fisher has only to 
carry the starfish and other rubbish home, and use them on his potato 
patch, to ensure a twofold benefit. He even argues that the meshes of the 
trawl-net are best as they are: “were they made larger, the smallest 
sole of all, Solea minuta, which never attains a length of above three or 
four inches, would be left to multiply unchecked, consuming the food on 
which the more valuable species live.” We quote this in order to show 
how almost every point connected with the subject is adhuc sub judice. 
The Commission of twenty years ago declined to interfere with trawling ; 
though as yet local rules were in force, some of which the Duke of Argyll 
said told very unfairly on the Highland fishermen. This need of informa- 
tion is shown in the absurd legislation of bygone times. It will scarcely be 
credited that in George I.’s day, the close time for salmon in England 
was fixed between the end of June and the middle of November—.e., the 
open time began just at the period when the fish spawn! 

In regard to fish-supply, the culture of coarse fish, especially carp, is 
interesting because it has been so successfully carried out in Germany, 
one instance being that of Von der Borue, the well-known pisciculturist, 
who got more than 80,000 fine young carp in the autumn, after putting 
500 parent fish into his ponds in the spring. Here, as Mr. T. C. Bloom- 
field says, is work for Ireland. Cultivate your coarse fish in the moun- 
tain lakes, whose trout is not worth eating, and send them to 
Manchester and Liverpool as fast-day fare for the Irish population. 
Round London, too, the culture is all the more needed, because 
swans (which have multiplied greatly) and steam launches are so 
destructive to these summer-spawners, while comparatively they do no 
harm to the winter-spawning Salmonide. Closely connected with this is 
the question of sewage. There are plenty of other reasons for excluding 
sewage and the refuse of dye and paper and other works from our rivers ; 
but one certainly is the deterioration, if not destruction, of the fish. The 
Hon. Massey Mainwaring has some very discouraging remarks on sewage 
farms; the whole of Kent, he says, would be required to utilize the sewage 
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of London for anything more profitable than Italian rye-grass. At the 
same time, he is sure that sewage is bad for fish, albeit they are often 
attracted to the mouths of sewers. The Egyptian cholera he holds to be due, 
to a great extent, to. the unwholesomeness of the fish, on which the people 
largely live, and which is made unfit for human use through feeding in 
waters that are “‘ a vast mass of animal and human corruption.” Happily 
he has aremedy, the extension by Mr. Sillar of Mr. Moule’s well-known earth 
process, for which a patent has been taken out by the Aylesbury Native 
Guano Company. Their system, which may be seen at work in the Exhibi- 
tion (Catalogue, No. 798), will, it is hoped, solve the sewage difficulty. And 
that the difficulty is a serious one the Rev. Mr. M‘Alister’s words in the 
discussion may well remind us. He has for twenty years noticed the effect 
of the N.E. winds blowing the foul smell from Crossness towards Plum- 
stead and Woolwich ; “ the health of the inhabitants gradually falls; the 
whole life seems below par; there is a lassitude and loss of appetite, 
which doctors treat with quinine ; he, a very healthy man, always felt it, 
and wanted a trip to Brighton or somewhere to set him up.” Now the 
important point is, can the Guano Company deal with the whole sewage 
which is now poured into the Thames at Crossness? The general opinion 
seemed to be that it can, and at a profit. The legislation on the subject has 
not been encouraging. When the cholera first visited us, the cry was, 
“Close up the cesspools.” This was done, under heavy penalties, in all 
towns within fifteen miles of London, the sewage being turned into the 
river, till the next outbreak came. Then attention was turned to the 
fearfully polluted state of the Thames and its affluents, and laws were 
passed to compel the riparian towns to deal otherwise with their 
sewage, London itself building, at an enormous cost, the high-level 
sewer which discharges at Crossness. This is now found to be by no 
means an efficient remedy ; and, after a commission of inquiry, which cost 
nearly £30,000, and settled absolutely nothing, the hopelessly inefficient 
Local Government Board is glad to look for help to this Aylesbury Guano 
Company, with its “A BC process,” which, instead of requiring the large 
tracts needed for sewage farms, is content with a very small bit of ground, 
and claims to secure almost perfect purity in the effluent water. As to artifi- 
cial breeding, it must not be forgotten that, while salmon fry must get down 
to the sea, and may there not improbably be wholly lost to those who 
hatched them, the young of trout, and other non-migratory Salmonide, may 
be watched as carefully as lambs in a fold. It is instructive to note how all 
things in the economy of Nature work together. The supply of fish, for 
instance, is shown in the paper read by Mr. D. Howitz, the Danish 
Commissioner, to depend on the preservation of forests. Recklessly cut 
down your trees, you not only lessen the water supply, but you deprive 
the fish of their chief nourishment—decayed leaves, and the insects that 
come with them. Sir H. Thompson’s paper on “Fish as Food” is 
naturally one of the most interesting of the series. It is full of infor- 
02 
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mation, telling us that conger is the basis of all {the choicest turtle soup ; 
explaining that the reason why fish is the best diet for sedentary people 
is, not because it contains any brain stimulant, such as phosphorus, 
but because it has less fat and less albuminoid flesh-forming elements ; 
showing how fish may best be cooked, by roasting it in its own gravy in 
a Dutch or American oven. We are glad such an eminent authority 
recognizes the value of the West country fish-pie—of slices of fish mixed 
with lumps of bacon or fat pork to supply the necessary fat. In the 
discussion, Dr. Cobbold gave an emphatic warning about thoroughly 
cooking all fish, especially salmon and trout: it is these that are the source 
of the great tupe-worm. We may be allowed to add that the value of fish 
as food for sedentary people depends mainly on the cooking. As it is 
too often sent to table, it is of all foods the most indigestible. 

But we must draw our remarks to a close, recommending our readers 
to be sure to get Mr. Bertram’s Unappreciated Fisher-Folk, and Mr. H. 
Lee’s Sea Monsters Unmasked, the two most generally amusing of the 
handbooks. Of these, the former contains a very good account (taken 
from the well-known Mr. Couch, of Polperro) of the pilchard-catchers, 
and of the Scotch and Irish fishermen. The latter are, it seems, sadly 
handicapped in all directions. They have in most places no proper gear, 
their boats and machinery of capture are of the most fragile description ; 
they are most of them at a prohibitive distance from good markets, and if 
they had better boats, there are no fitting harbours to receive them. In 
June, 1881, forty-nine boxes, each containing 120 fine mackerel, were sent 
up to Dublin from Cork county. The cost of transit was £12 16s., and the 
balance remitted to the senders was £1 17s. 11d.—about a farthing for 
three fish! And yet.Mr. Spencer Walpole, in the teeth of Mr. Brady’s 
evidence, and despite the very encouraging reports of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’ “reproductive loan fund,” tells people that the Irish fisheries 
ought to do very well without help, that it is rather disgraceful of them to 
ask for it, seeing the English have got on so wonderfully without it. The 
book on Sea Monsters contains all the sea-serpent lore, and facts enough to 
warrant Victor Hugo in his thrilling account of the piewvre. Among the 
sensational pictures, one of a Japanese boat attacked by an octopus is ex- 
ceedingly curious; so is one of the calamary, the modern representative of 
the plesiosaurus. Besides all these pamphlets, there are plenty of books 
on the subject, among which we may instance Mr. Holdsworth’s Sea 
Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland (Stanford). It contains in acom- 
pact form a good account of fishing as it is, with descriptions and illus- 
trations of the various kinds of nets. We trust that the intellectual 
impetus which has been given to the subject will not be suffered to pass 
away, but that some real good in the way of better nourishment to our 
people, as well as better acquaintance with the finny tribes, will be one of 
the results of the Exhibition. 
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Iberian Reminiscences: Fifteen Years’ Travelling Impressions of 
Spain and Portugal, By A. GALLENGA, Two vols. London : 
Chapman & Hall, 


Gratitude to the anonymous letter writer, who, having read “The 
Summer Tour in Russia,” sent just the one line, “I hope Spain will be 
your next work,” is the feeling with which we lay down these very 
interesting volumes. Signor Gallenga is no mere tourist, tabulating the 
chance impressions and third-hand information picked up in a hasty 
run. Long residences in Spain during the fifteen years from 1865-79 
have made him familiar with almost every part of the country ; and, as a 
native of the neighbouring peninsula, he takes a special interest in Spanish 
prospects. His feeling is that ‘‘there never can be any real progress in 
Europe till she stands on better legs; and, if Germany is the thinking 
hand, France the impulsive heart, England and Russia the arms spread 
for action, the vital principle must reach the nether extremities, those 
three southern peninsulas by the aid of which the tour of the globe was 
lirst accomplished.” He marks a great{difference between Spain and the 
other two. They have been roused into new existence, but had sunk too 
deeply to rise as high as they wish or their friends expected. “It is only 
a pale dawn of bravely asserted but not thoroughly achieved independence. 
Europe had deposed them, Europe has restored them i 
is self-standing, by the mere fact of her geographical position. 
never wholly lost the mastery over her own destinies. If her period of 
decline came so soon, if she has sunk now to so low a level, it was her 
own fault; alone she did it.” Spanish pride helped the fall, or, rather, 
“that superlative conceit which made her unable to distinguish between 
defensive and offensive pride.” Is this conceit, which gives an appetite 
for measureless flattery, a Basque characteristic? Thereis Basque blood 
in Cornwall, says Mr. Huxley, and their Devon neighbours look on the 
Cornish as of all Englishmen the most conceited. There is Basque blood 
in parts of Ireland, and some at least of that very mixed breed included 
under the name of Irishmen show both conceit and a strong appetite for 
flattery. Or, shall we say it is not race at all, but only isolation? In 
Spain, at any rate, it did not mean self-reliance. Her effort to help 
herself was grand; “it was that kind of daring to which heaven and 
earth never fail to bring help.” But, independence won, she did not look 
to herself to reconstruct her social order; she borrowed ideas from her 
nearest neighbours, “echoing the French cries for Revolution, Constitution, 
Democracy ; with all her hatred of the French, frenchifying herself from 
head to foot.” Nay, she improved on her pattern; and though by no 
means a promising pupil in politics, she excelled her French teacher in 
militarism, the result being half a century of alternate tyranny and 
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anarchy, with a new ministry every three months, the difference between 
her and France being that her “saviour of society” has always been of 
; “she has only succumbed to Napoleons of her own 


Of this dreary time Signor Gallenga has not attempted a history; 
“that,” he says, “is a task from which the most patriotic Spaniard 
would shrink with dismay at the difficulty, shame at the loathsomeness, 
of the task.” What he does is to say something about politics when he 
is describing spots on which the crises of modern Spanish history have 
taken place. His estimate of the Spanish character is very fair. Heis 
quite right in remarking that its faults are mostly due to the exaggeration 
of its virtues. Disdain of what is base and mean leads to vainglorious- 
ness; the abstemiousness that makes men indifferent to comforts and 
luxuries makes them unenterprising and slothful; and the Spanish 
have, in an exaggerated degree, that tendency, common to all the 
so-called Latin races, to lay their own faults on their Government, 
“ not seeing to what an extent identity must in all cases be established 
between a nation and its rulers.” “Loyalty and devotion were the 
mother’s milk in which the Spanish kid was smothered ;” and now, by a 
strange reaction, “the people, schooled by all these traditions of the 
past, have been brought to look on the Government, no matter what it is, 
as their enemy.” ‘The best men keep out of office, convinced that no 
official can help being “ a partaker of iniquity ;” and hence politics have 
become a trade. “A pack of four or five hundred pasteleros (piemen) 
have invaded the high places, and made themselves indispensable and 
irrepressible as party leaders, the people looking on and suffering 
themselves to be kicked from side to side with more than Eastern 
apathy.” And as the State is full of greedy placemen, so the army is of 
useless officers. Universal suffrage has proved a delusion ; “ with every 
extension of the franchise there has been a falling-off of voters at the 
polls.” The Chamber is so manipulated that every decently able 
minister can be certain how it will vote. Every man worth buying has 
his price; altogether a discouraging state of things, especially as the 
reorganization of the Church is even more difficult than the reconstruc- 
tion of the State, and as “a Cortes has never been anything better than 
a spouting club.” The few healthy symptoms are the growth of mining 
industry (chiefly, we think, thanks to foreign capital); the pushing 
forward of public works; the rise in the funds from 15, and even 
12, to 45, and the consequent hope of rescue from national bankruptcy. 
Signor Gallenga wisely abstains from any prophecy; he reminds us 
that his aim is descriptive, not political, and he contents himself with 
noting the uneasy attitude of the nation because it is shut out from 
European councils—is not asked, for instance, to say a word about the 
Eastern Question and the Suez Canal. Spain would welcome any ruler, 
no matter how despotic, who could replace her in her old position. 
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But, though he declines to be called a political writer, our author does 
manage, amid descriptions of new as well as of well-known scenes, 
to give us a very clear insight into the puzzle of Spanish politics. Of 
course he has a good deal to say about Queen Isabella, noting how, 
despite her loyalty to the Roman faith, she allowed the Pope’s temporal 
domains to be seized without even a protest, though sixteen years before 
she had sent a strong force to the Tiber, where it had played jackal to 
Napoleon IIT.’s lion in the task of maintaining the integrity of the Papal 
States. But it is in the chapters about O’Donnell and Prim, and in that 
headed, “ Life in Revolutionary Madrid,” that his thorough acquaintance 
with what he writes about is most strongly felt. For the first time in his 
life the reader takes an interest in quarrels which before had seemed like 
“the battles of kites and crows.” 

In his descriptive parts he is always delightful. Even to such a well- 
worn subject as the Alhambra, he gives the charm of freshness without 
in the least affecting singularity. Newer to most readers will be the 
scenes on the French frontier during the Carlist war. M. Gallenga is 
very indignant that, though gambling was illegal, a Frenchman, named 
Dupressoir, started a rouge et noir table, with all the accessories, at 
Fontarabia. He declaims against the gambling-house as an exclusively 
French institution ; and draws an amusing contrast between the Cura of 
Fontarabia, who, invited to attend the ceremony of inauguration and to 
bless the house, replied: “The former owner was a good Christian, 
therefore the house had certainly already been blessed.” (“'To hallow a 
hell!’ was his remark in private, “not if I know it”), and the dapper 
young French priest of Hendaye, “who was won by the devotional 
munificence of the grand croupier, that worthy sending the band from 
the kiosk to play and sing at mass, and himself putting a sof. note on 
the offertory plate. This Carlist war was much more destructive than its 
insignificance warranted; it was only “the mad freak of a royal 
advepturer,” and the Basques, so far from being enthusiastic, were only 
anxious to be left alone. 

Of the future of Barcelona, Signor Gallenga augurs well. It will, he 
thinks, beat its rivals on the Mediterranean, Genoa and Marseilles, for it 
has the advantage of being a Liverpool and Manchester in one, and it 
gained by the calamities which came in the wake of the Carlist insur- 
rection, the well-to-do inhabitants flying thither for refuge, and the 
industries of the ravaged districts being transported to the city or its 
suburbs. The Barcelonese delighted our author by their aptness at 
enjoying themselves; he was there one Christmas, and says that for a 
whole week they thought of nothing else. 

Several chapters are devoted to Don Alfonso and his Court, and several 
to Portugal, the contrast between Lisbon, the city of dulness, and Madrid, 
the city of noise, being well drawn. The Portuguese, he thinks, “ have, 
of all Europeon nations, achieved the least for the advancement of 
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modern art ;” but then he is severe all round, as is seen by the following : 
“ Spain ripened three centuries after Italy, and she sunk at once into that 
rottenness into which Italy had glided by imperceptible stages.” This 
very severity, however, inasmuch as it is not merely epigrammatic, gives 
value to his criticism ; he is never afraid to speak out. 

One passage specially interesting to English readers is the account of 
the Duke of Wellington’s splendid estate of La Torre, near Grenada, 
once held by Richard Wall—Charles III.’s Irish minister—then by Godoy, 
then by Joseph Bonaparte, and given to the great Duke in 1814. When 
our author saw it, it was under the management of an Englishman, whom 
he calls Don Horacio, and whose difficulties resembled those of an Irish 
agent anxious to bring about real improvement on a neglected property. 


The Citizen Series—Local Government. By M. D. CHALMERS, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Macmillan & Co. 


The promoters of the “ Citizen Series” have been happy in the selection 
of writers on the various subjects included in their scheme, and the 
volume before us is no exception to the rule. It contains an amount of 
accurate and carefully arranged information with reference to the various 
branches of Local Government in the country, which is, perhaps, not to 
be found within the same compasé in any other work. It is not so much 
an essay as a handbook, and will be chiefly useful as a book of reference, 
whilst it abounds with strange facts which cannot fail to interest the 
general reader. The impression it leaves on the mind is one of bewilder- 
ment at the complicated and anomalous forms of government under 
which we live, and a deep conviction that the entire system of local 
government needs to be recast and simplified. The chapters are headed : 
Introductory; General View; the Parish; the Union; the Municipal 
Borough ; the County; the Sanitary District ; the School District; the 
Highway Area, &c.; the Metropolis; and Central Control; and the pro- 
visions of the various Acts of Parliament now in force under these 
different heads are briefly explained. With reference to the existing state 
of things, the author says: “ Local government in this country may be 
fitly described as a chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of 
rates ;” and Mr. Goschen says, “ there is no labyrinth so intricate as the 
chaos of our local laws.” Our author continues : “ Mr. Rathbone stated 
in the House of Commons that in the place where he lived there were no 
less than thirty-five different local authorities The total number 
of local authorities who tax the English ratepayer is 27,069, and they tax 
him by means of eighteen different rates” (p. 18). “The inhabitant of 
a borough lives in a fourfold area for purposes of local government— 
namely, in the borough, in a parish, in a union, and in a county; none of 
these are conterminous, unless by accident, with any of the others; and 
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different parts of the borough are, or may be, in different parishes, and 
in different unions, and in different counties. He is, or may be, governed 
by a sixfold authority—the municipal council, the vestry, the school 
board, the burial board, the guardians, and the county quarter sessions” 
(p. 20). In like manner the inhabitant of a local board district, or of a 
rural parish, lives in four kinds of district and is under six kinds of 
government. ‘ Each petty board or authority,” Mr. Chalmers remarks, 
“ must have its own staff and officers kept up at the expense of the rate- 
payers, however unnecessary this may be for the purpose of doing the 
work. Confusion and extravagance are the characteristic features of the 
whole system. The consequent waste of time, power and money is 
immense. Reform appears to be required in two directions—first, the 
simplification of areas; and second, the consolidation of authorities” 
(pp. 21, 22). 

The complications of local government are tabulated on pp. 29-31, 
under five heads—viz., Date of Election for Different Authorities, Scale 
of Voting, Tenure of Office, Method of Election, and Qualification of 
Candidates. The table is too long to transfer to our pages, but it is well 
worthy of study. The anomalies of parish boundaries are also very con- 
fusing. In many cases there are outlying lands, separated from the 
mother parish by a considerable distance. In 1873 there was a parish in 
Yorkshire which had no less than ten portions cut off from it, and sur- 
rounded by the lands of other parishes. The number of these divided 
parishes is above 1,300. On the other hand, there is a farm of 200 acres 
in Gloucestershire which, a few years ago, was partly situated in twelve 
parishes and subject to about fifty rates. Some parishes are very exten- 
sive and some very small. Some have, a large population; whilst in 
Northumberland there are several containing only five or six persons; 
and one is mentioned in which there is only one ratepayer! Of 15,000 
civil parishes, there are 5,000 whose boundaries do not coincide with the 
ecclesiastical parishes of the same name. The rapid accumulation of 
local debts, for which the ratepayers are responsible, is also deserving of 
careful attention. The total amount is already £144,000,000; and it 
increases at an average rate of £8,000,000 a year. The National Debt is 
about £700,000,000 ; and the present Government has originated a scheme 
for paying it off in seventy-five years; but even if this should be adopted 
and successfully carried out, we shall, at the end of the period, have 
another debt, not the less national because it is unequally distributed, of 
4£744,000,000! It is of vast importance that the British taxpayer should 
be fully enlightened on such points as these. 

We also commend the following trenchant passage on pauperism to 
the notice of our readers :—“ Our noble army of paupers cost us nearly 
£9,000,000 (annually). The main strength of our force of adult able- 
bodied paupers is about 105,000. .. . . It seems a pity that we cannot 
have an annual review of our able-bodied paupers. It would be a more 
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imposing (!) spectacle than any military pageant that England has ever 
seen. If their big battalions could be made to march past the represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers, some drastic legislation would probably be the 
result!” (pp. 27, 28). Our next extract will no doubt prove interesting 
to the advocates of woman’s rights. A woman cannot vote at a parlia- 
mentary election, or be a member of the House of Commons; but she 
may exercise all local franchises, and hold the following amongst other 
offices : “ commissioner of sewers, governor of a workhouse, keeper of a 
prison, gaoler, parish constable, returning officer for a parliamentary 
election, guardian, and overseer of the poor!” (p. 11). From the chapter 
on sanitary districts we take one little item: “ It may be noted that the 
court rolls of Stratford-on-Avon show that in 1552 Shakspeare’s father 
was fined for depositing filth in the public street in violation of the bye- 
laws of the manor, and again in 1558 for not keeping his gutter clean!” 
(p. 165). We have no doubt that the volume will be welcomed by the 
public as a very useful compendium, and hope that it will have a wide 
circulation, We must conclude our remarks by suggesting two correc- 
tions. The word “ monies” is often so spelt, but in violation nevertheless 
of a very useful grammatical rule. The date 1782 on page 108 obviously 
means 1872, as the Act to which it refers was passed in that year. 


Colonies and Dependencies is another volume of the “ The English 


Citizen Series,” which is intended to supply information on the ordinary 
conditions and the current terms of our political life. Messrs. Macmillan 
are the publishers; Mr. Craik the editor. In this volume J. 8S. Cotton 
writes on India; E. J. Payne on the Colonies. Mr. Cotton gives a 
valuable sketch of India, its government, its political constitution and 
financial administration, and shows that we have taught India the 
lessons of industrial prosperity and of constitutional freedom, and have 
thus “in one sense sapped the foundations of our own supremacy.” The 
future of India is very difficult to foresee, but all its progress in the hands 
of wise home government will only increase our own progress and success. 
The part of the book which treats of our colonial empire, gives a com- 
plete sketch of the way in which our colonies were acquired, their govern- 
ment, their administrative chambers, their exports, &c. It will be found 
to be a very useful book of reference for all matters affecting our colonies 
and their relations to the empire. Both parts of this volame are written 
by men of clear judgment and of full information, and will be very 
valuable to all students of matters relating to India and the colonies. 
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The Student's Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. A 
Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Information, 
containing full and clearly written Articles by Eminent 
Specialists. In 6 volumes. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1883. 


It is hard to exaggerate the value of a work like this, supposing it to 
be well executed. The object aimed at being to occupy a place inter- 
mediate between the ordinary dictionary and the complete encyclopedia, 
it is obvious that success depends on the satisfaction of many conditions. 
The most difficult of these are the right medium between too much ful- 
ness and scantiness or superficiality: bringing information up to the 
current level of knowledge; keeping up a general unity and uniformity 
of treatment ; and avoidance of particular or subjective views. When 
these hard conditions are fairly met, the result must be a work of singular 
importance in any well-furnished library: a book of reference to which 
one can turn for a certain measure of help, on a thousand occasions, with 
assurance of not being disappointed. During the months that this 
Student’s Encyclopedia has been growing on our shelves, we have found 
it.on almost every appeal a faithful friend, either informing or refresh- 
ing the memory; and now that it is complete, can recommend it with 
great confidence. 

To begin such an elaborate work de novo would be an impossible and 
a needless task: one at least that could not be accomplished within any 
reasonable limits of expense. The Globe Encyclopedia has here furnished 
the foundation, and some of the most competent specialists have contri- 
buted to adapt it to modern requirements. Those requirements are very 
exacting in Physical Science; and accordingly great pains have been 
taken with the mathematical articles, which are admirable; as also 
with the exhibition of the latest results of experiment and observation, as 
the article on Electricity, for instance, shows. Nor have Theology and 
Philosophy any reason to complain. The Biographical Notices are, on 
the whole, good; and have the advantage of including many living 
celebrities. The short memoirs of Clerk-Maxwell and Spottiswoode may 
perhaps have the noble end of their career inserted before the present 
issue is sent out; and in that case, “Second Wrangler” must be the cor- 
rection in the case of the former. 

The title “ Student’s Encyclopsedia” is well-advised and well-deserved. 
We recommend all students with whom we have any influence to put the 
set speedily on their shelves. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


- a DES DEUX MONDES (15th July).—The first place in this number is 
given to the closing part of a clever story by M. Bentzou (“ Téte Folle”).—M. 
Rardoux contributes a r on the “ Ministry of the Comte de Moutmorin during the 
Revolution.” Le defends the noble minister, and attempts to show his true 
character. Public opinion has judged Montmorin more harshly than any of the 
other Ministers of Louis XVI. ‘The Jacobins hated him more than the greatest 
aristocrats, because he struggled more against the enemies of the king. ‘‘No 
rsonal danger,” he said once, “shall ever hinder me from doing that which I 
believe to be useful to his majesty.”” M. Bardoux divides his ministry into three 
periods—the first, when he desired to establish, in France, a constitution resembling 
that of England ; the second period, when he saw that the heart of France was set 
on “equality,” and tried with Mirabeau to arrest excesses and create a moderate 
rty ; the third period, in which, having failed to save royalty, he concentrated all 
is efforts to save the person ot the king.—M. Charles Lavollée reviews Mr. John 
Morley’s “ Life of Richard Cobden,” and pays ungrudging tribute to the great 
statesman’s memory. “To see in Cobden,” he says, “‘ouly the chief of the league 
which has made the principle of liberty of exchanges and the negotiator of the 
treaty of commerce between France and England, is only half to see him. These 
acts, t as they are, do not give his iull measure. Cobden was the inde- 
fatigable advocate of peace. He was the author of numerous reforms, the founder 
of social progress, and of a kind of democratic revolution in a society ruled 
and served at the same time by the aristocracy.”—M. Jules Girard reviews 
M. Bouché Leclereq’s translation of ‘‘ Curtius’ Greek History” with warm apprecia- 
tion of its high merits, both as a scholarly and a living artistically composed history 
but with a lingering regret that the translator had not devoted himself to origi 
historic writing, and thus given France herself a good historian of Greece.—There 
is also an able paper on the “Catacombs of Rome,” full of interesting facts.—M. 
Radau has an article on dresses and houses in relation to the atmosphere. He feels 
the question to be very wide, and one needing new researches, but he hopes that his 
article may awake inquiry. Some curious facts about dress materials and tempera- 
ture are given in the article—Musical and dramatical reviews, &c., fill up a number 
of great general interest, 


Revve pes Devx Moypes August).—M. Chas. de Mazade continues his 
series of historical studies, entitled “ Fifty years of Contemporary History.” Six 
articles on this period have already appeared in earlier numbers of the Review. 
The present article is devoted to M. Theers, and the part he took in the political 
crisis afier the Franco-German war. It was M. Thiers’ wish to save all parties 
from mutual jealousies and discords, “Ihave not any other care; I have not an 
other work from morning till night. I belong to none of the parties.” M. de Maza 
ys high tribute in his article to the patriotism of M. Thiers. From first to 
t Thiers was always a patriot. He loved his country with passion, not the 
country straitened or disfigured by parties, but the country of all time, of all 
régimes, the country of Condé, of Vauban, and ‘lurenne, as well as of the Revolu- 
tion and of Napoleon. He kept the national greatness with pride in good days, 
and he kept it with generous and ardent steadfastness in evil times—M. 
Maxime du Camp, of the Académie Francaise, contributes a fourth article on 
& most interesting subject. “The Private Charity of France.” He pays high 
tribute to the noble work of the Daughters of Charity, who go about the streets in 
winter nights seeking to rescue destitute children. There are 126 charitable 
houses in Paris, where 10,180 children are maintained, instructed, and taught a 
trade. L’Orphelinat des Appreutis was founded by l’Abbe Roussel, who one night, 
at the end of the. winter of 1865, found a child turning over a heap of dirt. “ What 
do you do there?” he said. ‘The child answered, “I seek something to eat.” 
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ussel took it home. Next day he searched and found another; eight days after 
had six of these waifs of Paris in his rooms. So began a great work of 
charity which has been active for seventeen years, reclaiming thousands of little 
vagabonds, instructing them by elementary classes, and giving them a start in life. 
—The great Palace of Schifanoia, at Ferrara, built in 1391, by the brother of 
Nicholas I1., is described by Gustave Gruyer—M. Auguste Langel writes on 
Coligny; and there are various other interesting papers, political and literary 
notices, &c. 
Some chapters of Herr Kielland?s serial story, “ Gift,” &c., will well repay perusal. 


Revue pes Deux Monpes (15th August).—The second part of M. Loti’s story, 
“Mon Frére Yves,’’ heads this number.—M. Gabriel Charmes writes about the 
military insurrection in Egypt. He describes the circumstances which led up to 
Arabi’s revolt, and shows how he won his ascendancy over the troops. Arabi knew 
the Koran from one end to the other; his only other book was an Arab History of 
Napoleon I., which awoke in him the fatal desire to imitate that great soldier.— 
An article on ‘“‘ Haman Solidarity and the Rights of the Individual,” and M. Bardoux’s 

per on the Countess of Beaumont and her family during the Reign of Terror, 
, sl attention.—M. Bourdeau writes about Joseph Victor von Sheffel, whom 
his countrymen honour with such enthusiasm as the echo of the Germanic spirit. 
His ene seman his passion for learning, his enthusiasm for Nature, are typical of 
the Germany of the South, and make the study of his poems a valuable help towards 
understanding the national character.—“ Bankers and Banks” gives an interesting 
account of the leading banking houses of France, and discusses financial questions 
of great moment. 


Revue pes Deux Monpes (September 1).—Pierre Loti’s tale, “My Brother 
Yves,” is a sad account of the power of drinking habits over a good sailor, and the 
trouble they caused in his home. It is to be finished in the next number.—M Janet 
writes on the education of women. He describes the great progress made, and 
criticizes the various schemes for female education in a thoughtful and interesting 
way. The account of the military insurrection in Egypt is continued by a paper on 
“The Defeat and the Trial of Arabi.” The march on Cairo after the fall of ‘T'el-el- 
Kebir is pronounced to be a beautiful and dazzling military expedition ; but the writer 
thinks that the trial of Arabi was a judicial comedy, and that our clemency has 
weakened our hold on the p.-ople’s respect.—The article on Coligny traces his share 
in the religious wars of France, and describes his sad death in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew.—The question of Tonquin, the life of Frederic William IV., and 
various other topics are also handled in this number of the Review. 


Devurtscue Runpscuavu (July).—Under the heading “A Trip in Northern Asia 
Minor,” Professor Hirschfeld, of Kénigsberg, gives an account of a journey which 
he took in July, 1882, to Paphlagonia. He pays high tribute to the work which the 
English consuls have done in exploring the country, and gives a most interesting 
account of his own tour.—“‘ The Age of Steel,’ by Herr Kranichfeld, shows that 
we are leaving the iron age, and have already lifted our foot to step into the 
new age of steel. Two Englishmen, Bessemer and C. G. Thomas, are the 
founders of this new era, which has given us steel rails, steel ships, steel brid 
steel wheels, &c. The work of these two inventors is here told by a keen = 
warmly appreciative critic—Herr Rohlfs has a paper on “The Madagascar 
Embassy.”’ He gives a sketch of the country, the people, the history of Madagascar, 
and thinks that although the French have bon:barded two ports of Madagascar, an 
understanding wil yet be reached. Herr Rohlfs also holds that our English desire 
of possessions in Egypt has helped to make the Madagascar question so acute. The 
susprising chase aiter new territory, which has marked France of late, is set down 
to our example ! 


Devurscne Runpscnav (August).—Herr Justi contributes an article on the 
Prince of Wales’s (afterwards Charles I.) journey to Spain to see the sister of 
Philip IV., who was proposed as his bride. It appears that she was a lady of 
great personal attractions, and Buckingham wrote to James, “ Without flattery, I 
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believe there is not a sweeter creature in the world.’’ The Infanta remained quite 
unmoved when she saw Charles, and only asked her brother whether he was really 
a Catholic. “ Never,” she said, “ will I marry a heretic, I would sooner take the veil.” 
All the steps of that strange story are dwelt on in this charming article. In 1629 
the Infanta married the son of the Emperor Ferdinand IL., and died suddenly two 
years before the tragic death of Charles. Her brother was overpowered with grief 
when they told him that she was dead. “She was the apple of my eye, the 
comfort of my soul, my only hope on earth.”—An article on the “ Fiji Islands as 
British Colonies” pays high tribute to the vast development ot commercial prosperity 
which has been gained under our rule, and holds it up as an example drawn from 
the conduct of the Englishman, ever a to appear on the field of action, which 
is interesting to all Germans in view of recent attempts to make German colonization 
a national matter.—Professor Von Urlicks tells the story of the friendship between 
Schiller and Fichte, the two greatest professors that the University of Jena bas ever 
had.—Professor Sohucke writes about the condition and aims of physics, and recognizes 
the great strides which have been made in all problems of natural philosophy in the 
last few years. The vast fields )et unexplored will have to be opened up by 
specialists, who have also aneye to the connection of their own special branches of 
research with the great general aims of science.—The fiction is very good. “ Gift,” 
the romance by Herr Kielland, which has been appearing in monthly parts, is 
finished in this number of the Review, and there are two stories entitled ‘ Children’s 
Tears,” by Ernst von Wildenbruck.”—A short article on the new temperance 
movement in Germany shows that the country is now taking its place in the great 
temperance movement of the century, from which it had held aloof for the last 
twenty or thirty years. Field Marshal Count Moltke was the first member of the 
“German Union against the Abuse of Spirituous Liquors.” 


Devurscue Runpscuau (September)—‘ Frau Antje,” the short romance by 
Adalbert Meinhardt, which stands first in this month’s Review, is a pleasing and 
well-told story of a young man’s return, after many years of life in foreign lands, to 
to his old home, in a little town of Holland.—Professor Rischel writes on that most- 
disputed subject, “The Home of the Gipsies.” He thinks that further inquiries will 
throw new light on the question, but inclines to the Indian origin of the race, which 
is now so generally accepted.—Lady Blennerhassett describes Madame de Staél’s 
relations to Germany. Her stay in Weimar and her connection with so many of 
the great men of Germany give special interest to this paper.—Prof. Hirschfeld 
contributes another descriptive account of his tour in'Asia Minor. His first sight 
of the river Halys filled him with a kind of rapt-surprise. There are also papers on 
Prince Bismarck and the Liberal party, on the Stone Age, &c. 


Harrer’s Macazive (July)—“A Famous London Suburb” gives a charming 
account of Hampstead. e article is well illustrated. ‘The Romanoffs” is a 
sketch of the state of Russian society rather than of the Royal family.—‘“‘ The second 
generation of Englishmen in America” gives a picture of the last half of the 
seventeenth century. One of the darkest features of Puritanism in that period 
was the “ Witchcraft Trials.” In 1602 nineteen persons were hanged and one 
“ pressed to death” in these painful persecutions.—Mr. Ingram deals with the sad 

of poor Chatterton.—There is a paper on Cincinnatti, its t names and 
fine buildings.—Charles Reade contributes a short tale, ‘* Born to Luck ;” and 
other pleasant reading will be found in the number. 


Harrer’s Magazine (August)—“The Heart of the Alleghanies” is an 
interesting per about Altoona, the great workshop for locomotives on the Penn- 
sylvania Kailway, where 6,500 hands are employed in the shops, and 1co locomotives 
and 73,000 wheels are turned out every year; about the great Pittsburgh glass 
manufacture, &c.—There is the chronicle of a visit to Vallombrosa, so famous by 
Milton’s lines, anda very full and interesting sketch of the Crown Prince of Germany. 
—The British Yoke” is an historical sketch of some of the events which led up 
to the declaration of independence.—Mr. Kelly’s paper on “The Modern Yacht” 
is both interesting and — for the great regatta season.—American yachts 
and American horses both have a place in this number. 
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Harrer (September).—This month’s Harper is beautifully illustrated. The 
articles on Dalecarlia, the Swedish district 150 miles north of Stockholm, and on 
the Catskills, give abundant scope for such engravings and for much pleasant writing. 
The account of Paul Potter, the famous animal painter of Holland, who died at the 
early age of twenty-nine, is perhaps the most interesting article. His “ Bull,” 
preserved at the Hague, has been pronounced to be the finest animal painted. The man 
and the artist were alike admirable. “ Recent Building in New York” is a somewhat 
technical discussion of the architectural merits of various pieces of work turned out 
by the architects and builders of New York in the Jast ten years, which have beer 
marked by a kind of breaking-up of the old traditions of the building world. 


Tue Century Macaztne (July).—Mr. Smalley gives some curious facts in his 
article on “Striking Oil,’ about the wonderful trade which has sprung up in 
the states of Pennsylvania and New York. The oil district is only about 150 
miles long and one to twenty miles broad. The speculator who tries to find we 
in districts not known to contain oil is called a “ wild-catter,” rich to-day, poor to- 
morrow, a man of all manner of shifts.—There is an interesting paper on rose 
production, called “Old and New Roses.’-—Mr. Morse contributes an article on 
“The Native Element in American Fiction since the War.’”’ He thinks that the 
American Thackeray or Scott, when he appears, will easily find all the character 
and variety in life around him which is needed to give full scope to the novelist.— 
There are articles on “ Black Bass Fishing,’’ and on the “John Brown Raid at 
Harper's Ferry in 1859,” which began actual hostilitiesin the Southern States.—Henry 
James writes a critical sketch of “ Anthony Trollope and his Works,” which shows 
warm appreciation of Trollope’s prolific genius. ‘“ He was strong, genial, and abund- 


ant.’”’? Nevertheless, he was too mechanical, and left his brain no rest.—W. D. 
Howells continues his story, “A Woman’s n;”’ and there are many other 
interesting features in the magazine. 


Tue Magazine t).—This month’s is the Midsummer Holiday 
r. 


Number of the magazine. ayer contributes a most interesting article on 
little “Bob White,” the game bird (sometimes compared to the quail or partridge) 
so dear to the heart of American sportsmen.—Henry James has a paper on Alphonse 
Daudet, the gifted and finished writer who stands at the head of the French 
novel of manners. There is a splendid likeness of Daudet, and this article will well 
repay those who wish to gain some knowledge of one of the finest French writers 
of our day.—The present condition of the Mission Indians in Southern California ; 
an article on Carlyle ; an account of the Olive Tree and its Culture ; an appreciative 
paper on Mr. Watts’ ——— at the Grosvenor; some capital stories and short 
poems, make up a most delightful holiday number. 


True Century Macazine (September) is full of interesting articles. One is 
on ‘*Cape Cod and its Associations,” another is the account of a Musk-Ox Hunt 
in 1879-80, in the country between North Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
Mr. Burroughs, the ee writer on natural history, contributes an article on 
“The Tragedies of the Nests,”’ in which he describes the hair-breadth escapes by 
flood and field of the feathered tribe: “ Very few of them probably die a natural 
death, ur even live out half their lays.” —Mr. C. Conant deals with 
a sulject of great interest to both the Old and the New World: “ Will New York 
be the final world metropolis?’ ‘The last sentence will sum up his views: “It is 
not rash to predict that, long before another century s, the population of New 
York will surpass that of London, and that it will be the unrivalled centre of finance 
and commerce, of luxury and fashion, of art and literature—the heart and brain, in a 
word, of the civilized world.—Mr. Howells’ story, ‘‘A Woman's Reason,” is con- 
tinued in this number. 


The Quarterly 7 of the Great Methodist Episcopal Church of America, known 
as the MerHopist QUARTERLY REVIEW (July), opens with a sketch of the life and 
character of Robert L. Dashiell, D.D., President of Dickinsun College, and after- 
wards one of the Missionary secretaries. It is a fine picture of a zealous and highly 
gifted man.—There is an article on Keble and the Tractarian movement, and a 
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sketch of the CZcumenical Conference, held at City Road, which dwells on the 
advantages of that great gathering. The writer complains of the small “ practical 
sympathy British Methodists hove bad in work outside of themselves, especially in 
work on this side of the Atlantic.” Any one who knows the enormous strain which 
comes on all the prominent men of English Methodism for Connexional work of 
every kind will understand the reasons for this. Other interesting articles and 
literary notices fill up this number of the Review. 


Tue Quarterty Review (July) of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has recently passed into the hands of a new editor, Dr. Hinton, and deals 
with some of the most pressing questions of the day : “ Co-Education of the Sexes,” 
“ Demands and Difficulties ot Infidelity, ‘The Church and Education,” &c. 


Tue Amertcan Booxsetter (July 2, 1883) is a paper published twice a month 
to show all the current publications, books, magazines, stationery, &c., in America 
and Europe. It also gives facts about forthcoming books and literary gossip, 
with a list of recent | relating to literary matters. The amount of activity 
in the literary world of Europe and America which this periodica) represents is 
amazing. 


An article on the French Newspaper Press, in the second and third number of the 
new series of the Cornnitt MaGazine (August and September), deserves perusal. 
Emile de Girardin caused a revolution in journalism when he started La Presse fora 
yearly subscription of four francs. Up to that time French newspapers had depended 
chiefly on the subscriptions which ranged from 80 francs to 120 francs a year. 
Girardin aimed at a wide circle of readers, which would induce advertisers to fill 
the columns, and secured by the end of the first twelvemonth a circulation of 
230,000. He introduced the novel cut up into daily slices, and had such extensive 
that he won the nickname “ Homme-Annonce,” and Homme- 
Affiche.”” The Constitutionnel paid 100,000 fr. for Eugene Sue’s novel, the 
“ Wandering Jew ;” Alexandre Dumas hired himself out for 64,000 fr. a year, to 
one paper, and also undertook to supply the “ Siécle” with 100,000 lines of copy a 
year, at the rate of 1fr. 50c. a line-—De Villemesagnt founded Figaro in 1854, 
and there is hardly a prominent journalist who has not been an apprentice under 
him. Figaro is the typical French paper ; one third of its second page being taken 
up by some serial story. Le Temps isa Protestant aud moderate todas organ. 
It affects translations of English novels as of a higher moral tone, and more in har- 
mony with its Protestant sonia ce than most French novels. On Sunday a fine 
dramatic review, on Monday, a musical article, on Tuesday, a scientific record takes 
the place of the serial story. Le Petit Journal, a small folio sheet sold at 5 cen- 
times, is the popular paper, and has a daily circulation of 650,000 copies. It pub- 
lishes daily instalments of two sensational novels, is ably edited, and has 
contributed more than all the other French papers put together to secure the estab- 
lishment of the present French Republic. The puffs which appear in the French 
Journals are such as no English editor would admit, and the relations between 
journalists and theatrical managers go far to destroy independence of judgment. 


Cornutt (September).—The account of the French newspaper press, which is 
finished in this number, says that politics have crowded literary criticism out of the 
journals, It has become anecdotic and biographical. The papers simply praise or 
condemn, as a writer's opinions coincide with their own party spirit. Rapidity in 
publishing news is out of the question ; the ‘‘local news” department is wretchedly 
conducted; adequate and thoroughly unbiassed reports of a public meeting can 
scarcely be had. Purliamentary reports are spiced to suit the French taste. Albert 
Milland, one of the cleverest wits of the day, and his assistants, dress up the reports 
for Figaro, and make the happy mixture of fact, criticism, anecdote and malice 
which is most acceptable tothe public. The financial column is utterly unreliable. 
‘There is scarcely any journal which is not full of puffs, for which it receives large 
contributions. The regular staff of writers employed on Figaro is about twenty- 
five. ‘The celebrities receive 1,500 francs a month for one or two articles a week. 
M. F, Sarcey has 250 francs for each of his weekly dramatic reviews in Le Temps. 
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